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PREFACE 


Cairp himself has written of Carlyle: ‘‘ The 
ordinary gossip of biography is interesting enough, 
but I must profess for myself an entire disbelief 
that any important additional light is thrown by it 
upon the character of men who have otherwise 
expressed themselves so fully as he.’ There were 
well-known reasons why the friends of Carlyle 
should prefer to judge him by his teaching rather 
than by the “ gossip”’ of his biographers. There 
are none such in the case of Caird. It is in this 
conviction that the editors have ventured to dis- 
regard his warning and in the first part of this book 
put together the main facts of a life which, though 
singularly devoid of ‘‘ events ’’ in the ordinary sense, 
yet in its even flow and its encounter with men and 
things so accurately reflects the spirit of the man. 
Their hope is that it will assist those who had the 
good fortune to know him to recall, those who had 
not, to realise how entirely of one piece were the 
teaching and spirit of his writings with those of his 
life and daily conversation. 

He has said in the same essay that “ The 
best way of dealing with a great author is, in the 
first instance, to go to him without much criticism 


and with a receptive mind, and to let his way 
ix 
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of thinking permeate into our minds, until it 
becomes part of their very substance. For, till we 
have done so, our criticism will not be adequate ; it 
will be wanting in sympathy, and it will rather tend 
to defend us against his spirit than enable us to 
appreciate it. When, however, we have for a long 
time submitted to such a powerful influence, when 
we have learned to live in the atmosphere of our 
author’s ideas, so that we can almost anticipate the 
turn his thoughts will take on any occasion it is 
advisable for us to change our method, to put him, 
so to speak, at arm’s length and to attempt calmly 
to estimate what we have got from him, and so to 
determine his proper place among the inhabitants 
of our private Walhalla—among the company of the 
wise to whom we return ever again and again, as 
the permanent possessions of our intellectual life.” 
It is in some such spirit and after having had to 
submit themselves to some such discipline that the 
writers have added the short appreciation of Caird’s 
Philosophy which follows the Life and Letters, and 
which they desire herewith to dedicate to all old 
fellow-pupils in Glasgow and Oxford. 

It may seem that some apology is needed for the 
delay in the publication of this volume. Owing to 
circumstances over which the writers had no con- 
trol, among these the War and illness, the work of 
its preparation has once and again had to be post- 
poned. Perhaps the delay is not without compen- 
sation if it has enabled both writer and reader to 
view Caird’s work from a greater distance and in 
better perspective. 

For the earlier part of the ‘‘ Life’ up to Caird’s 
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election to the Mastership of Balliol and for Chap- 
ter I. of the ‘‘ Philosophy,” the first of the editors is 
responsible ; for the last chapter of the ‘‘ Life,”’ for the 
editing of the Letters, and for the remaining chapters 
of the “ Philosophy,” the second. For assistance 
in obtaining materials for the Oxford period they 
have to thank many Oxford friends and contempo- 
raries, including the present Master, Mr. Urquhart 
and Mr. Lindsay, Fellows of Balliol, Professor J. A. 
Smith, Mr. F. J. Wylie and Principal Ernest Barker. 
But thanks are especially owed to Principal H. J. W. 
Hetherington of University College, Exeter, who 
not only devoted much time to interviews and the 
verification of references in Oxford, but read the 
whole of the MS. of Chapter III. of the “ Life,” 
Chapters II.-VIII. of the ‘‘ Philosophy,” and assisted 
the writers with many valuable criticisms and 
suggestions—acting, in fact, as a third editor of 
the book. They have further to thank Professor 
J. S. Mackenzie for reading the whole book in proof 
and for his generous encouragement; and Mr. John 
W. Harvey for preparing the Index and improving 
the accuracy of the text. 


MICHAELMAS, I92I. 
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CHAPTER I 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE, 1835-1864 


Amoncst the minor writings of Edward Caird are 
two memoirs. One of them introduces the Gifford 
Lectures of his brother, Principal John Caird; the 
other, the Lectures and Essays of Professor William 
Wallace on Natural Theology and Ethics. We can 
infer from these his conception of the biography of 
a scholar and teacher, and conjecture what kind 
of account of his own life, if any, he could have 
tolerated. 

Both memoirs are brief, and both are at once 
frank and reticent. He calls his brother’s ‘‘ a short 
sketch,’’ and tells us that he undertook it ‘‘ with 
much hesitation.’’ ‘‘ J have to remember,” he adds, 
“that he was a man of much reserve, which even 
after his death I am bound to respect.’’ Speaking 
of the quiet and uneventful life of a College Tutor 
and University Professor and of Wallace’s devotion 
to his academic duties, he remarks that ‘‘ an elaborate 
biography of him would be out of place.” 

All who knew Edward Caird, even a little, will 
understand how the memory of his personality 
imposes upon the present writers the same respect- 
ful reserve. The materials at their disposal, whether 


in the way of striking events or of correspondence, 
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are not large. Considered in their relation to his 
power and his influence upon his time, they are 
extraordinarily scanty. This arose from the uniquely 
impersonal attitude of his spirit. He was probably 
as little occupied with himself or the centre of his 
own thoughts as it is given to any man to be. He 
did not consider or value events in their bearing upon 
himself, nor give them a personal turn or colouring. 
His interest was in his work; he was from year to 
year habitually, fully, and most placidly immersed 
in teaching or writing on philosophical, religious and 
ethical subjects: he affirmed causes, at times with 
impervious resoluteness and perseverance, but he 
did not assert himself. In matters that concerned 
his own “ personality ’’ he was patient and passive : 
he neither pressed himself upon nor drew back from 
the notice of men, but accepted without comment 
and apparently without thought the place which his 
influence made for him, and which it pleased others 
to assign. His character was massively simple, and 
he was as frank as a landscape, and just as willing 
to be overlooked. It followed that although his life 
was full, it was not full of events that disturbed its 
course, or that usually attract the attention of men. 
Incidents were deprived of the complexity with 
which the passions of men charge them, and there- 
fore of most of their interest, by the tranquillity of 
his temperament, the balance of his judgment and 
the singularly impersonal attitude of his mind. But 
his emotional nature was deep : his feelings on some 
sides were easily touched, for he had no protection 
against the affection of his friends; but they were 
under the control of a will whose reserve of strength 
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was great, and when stirred they checked rather 
than freed his utterance. 
The account of such a life is not easy to write. It 
is not in our power, perhaps it is impossible, to 
revive his presence in the minds of his friends, far 
less to convey to those who did not know Edward 
“Caird the conviction which was and will remain 
practically universal amongst his pupils, that he 
was a man of quite unusual moral stature. 
Edward Caird was born in Greenock on the 23rd 
day of March, 1835, the fifth of seven sons, six of 
whom lived till they were more than seventy years 
of age. His father was John Caird, partner and 
manager of a firm of engineers in that city, who died 
in- the prime of life in 1838, when his son Edward 
was too young to form any impression, or retain 
any memory of him, and there is little known of 
him. But he seems to have been a man of sterling 
rectitude of character, impressively methodical in 
his ways, and a great reader of religious and theo- 
logical books. These he studied with conscientious 
care, making notes and extracts: and he read 
nothing else. From him there came, no doubt, 
something of that regard for religion, and that 
impulse towards culture, which characterized all 
his sons. 
_ Edward Caird’s mother was Janet, daughter of 
Roderick and Isabella Young of Paisley. She is 
described as ‘‘ the most even-natured, placid and 
contented spirit possible,’ who met great and grave 
responsibilities without anxiety, and with a courage 
that never flinched. She was left a widow with six 
sons, the eldest of whom was not eighteen years old 
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and the youngest was an infant, and her means, 
although not straitened, were narrow. There was a 
Mr. Weir who, whether he was formally appointed 
or not, acted as guardian, and deserves to be held 
in memory for his faithful and effective friendship 
to Mrs. Caird and her boys. But, undoubtedly, her 
mainstay was her own natural optimism. It gave 
her courage not to stint the education of her sons. 
She sent every one of them to the Greenock Academy, 
and started them well on their several ways of life. 
Most characteristically, she expected good of them 
as a matter of course, and took their success for 
granted. Nor was her faith misplaced. She saw 
them all prosper beyond the common lot of men, 
and more than one of them became a leader of his 
times. But she accepted their achievements with- 
out the least excitement. It was the delight of her 
declining years to read the novels of Sir Walter 
Scott, and, in particular, to listen to the reading of 
them by her son Edward, when from time to time 
he visited her in her old home. She died in her 
ninetieth year, the music of her tranquil life con- 
tinuing to the end like that of a murmuring brook 
on its way to the sea. 

There is no evidence of that rigorous discipline on 
the part of Mrs. John Caird which was supposed 
in those days to be salutary if not essential for boys. 
She naturally trusted to gentler methods; and in 
particular left to her children, unurged and in every 
way uncelebrated, the example of her own ‘strong 
and peaceful ways. But, of course, there was 
rigour, even gloom and mourning in the schools of 
those days, ‘as the mourning of Hadadrimmon in 
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_ the valley of Megiddon,” and the Church also had 
its comminatory doctrines and its undiluted terrors 
_ for evil-doers : so that school and Church together 
_ supplied to the young Cairds all that the gentleness 
_ of their mother may have left lacking. One way or 
another, her experiment was altogether successful. 
Four of her sons entered into business and prospered 
therein. She saw them grow into able and cultured 
men, just and honourable in their dealings, notably 
kind in their judgment of their fellows, and faithful 
in the round and inconspicuous duties of good 
citizenship. The town of Greenock is rightly proud 
of all the Cairds. 

The remaining sons were John and Edward. Of 
John Caird, the eldest of the family, it is not neces- 
sary for us to say more than a few words. His 
memory is sacred to the Scottish people, and his 
influence a rich inheritance. He liberalized and 
humanized their theology, and helped to secure 
their religious faith against scepticism by revealing 
to them its intrinsic reasonableness. He was in 
some respects more richly endowed with natural 
gifts than any of his brothers, and probably the 
greatest preacher in his day, at the least in Scotland. 
‘“ He was essentially a speaker,’ his brother says, 
‘‘and even when he wrote there was in the flow 
of the sentences something that reminded one of 
spoken words. His powers of thought and imagina- 
tion seemed always to be working towards such an 
arrangement and exposition of his theme as would 
be effective in addressing an audience.’’! His choice 
of words was as “‘ inevitable ’’ as that of the poet, 

2 Memoir, cxl. 
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but it was the orator’s choice of words, and the 
words were such as would ‘‘carry”’ and gather 
power with their flight. The students of the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow remember him as their revered 
Principal, who might occasionally be seen crossing 
the College Quadrangle with short, swift steps, as if 
desiring not to be seen;! but on the opening and 
closing days of the long winter session, and at 
intervals on Sundays, swayed the congregations 
which thronged the great Hall of the University 
with a grave and sustained eloquence not equalled 
by, nor hardly comparable in kind to, anything in 
their experience. By his attainments as a scholar 
and reflective thinker, by his simple devotion to the 
retired interests of a studious life, and, above all, by 
the humility of his spirit and the exceeding beauty 
of his character, he stood for the University, and 
for the great city in which he dwelt, as one who in 
his own person represented the real aim and final 
purpose of the institution over which he presided. 

John Caird’s influence upon the life of his brother 
Edward was of the greatest importance ; but not in 
childhood. John was withdrawn from school to 
enter into his father’s office the year that Edward 
was born, and after eighteen months spent in the 
different departments of the engineering works he 
became a student in the University of Glasgow. 
Moreover, Edward passed the early years of his 
childhood under the care of his aunt, Miss Jane 
Caird, who had virtually adopted him, and who 
lived in another part of the town. The child was 


1“ He was, I think, the most modest man I ever knew in his 
estimate of his own abilities and acquirements,’’ says his brother. 
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delicate and retiring and little given to games; and 
his strong-minded and deeply religious aunt was 
devoted to him, and, possibly, all too one-sidedly 
mindful of his spiritual welfare. She regularly took 
him with her to the religious services which were 
about as numerous as their length would permit : 
patches, and not merely symbols, of eternity they 
must have seemed to the boy. But once at least— 
as he told the story long afterwards with a gleeful 
touch of innocent wickedness—he ‘‘ succeeded in 
making himself so objectionable as to be told to go 
out.’ On another occasion, when a great storm 
broke over the Firth of Clyde in the night, the little 
boy went barefooted into his aunt’s room and told 
her to *“‘ Ask God to stop that wind.”’ The incident 
is suggestive of her influence and of the mind she 
was helping to form within her little ward. At the 
Disruption Miss Jane Caird became an ardent 
adherent of the Free Church: and there is no doubt 
that the attitude of being at ease in Zion which she 
would have attributed to her nephews, would have 
given her real pain had she lived, for they continued 
in the “ Erastian Kirk,’ and the eldest of them, 
with Dr. Norman Macleod, helped it most of all 
others at this crisis of its history. 

Edward Caird received his first education in the 
Greenock Academy. The head-master was Dr. 
Brown, described by him as a teacher of the old 
school, a man of much vigour and individuality, full 
of enthusiasm for the classics, and of contempt for 
any training not based on the classics, and a pro- 
found believer in the ‘‘ tawse.’”’4 He is said to have 

1 Memoir of Principal Caird, p. x. 
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accounted for the success of John Caird by saying, 
‘* That’s because I thrashed him well.’’ Inaccuracies 
in Greek or Latin grammar were regarded by the 
old dominie as symptoms of a lazy and lying spirit. 
Want of punctuality in the mornings he sought to 
correct by ridicule. He locked the school doors 
punctually at the stroke of eight, and opened them 
after prayers were over. Then the late-comers 
entered and slunk into their seats to the cry of 
‘‘ Sleepy ! Sleepy !’’ shouted by the whole school 
led by the Rector, who “ had instructed them to 
jeer.”’ And ‘‘ he had nicknames for all the boys.”’ 
Nevertheless, whether in virtue of or in spite of the 
severity and the crudity of some of his methods, 
Dr. Brown, according to the testimony of his old 
pupils, ‘‘ left his mark as a splendid schoolmaster.” 
‘The energy which he threw into his work and the 
interest which he took in the after career of his boys 
won their regard, and for many years after his 
death, until, in fact, the number of the survivors 
had become very small, they held an annual dinner 
in his memory.” 

The ways of Dr. Brown did not suit Edward 
Caird. The boy was delicate and timid, and as 
always, even to the end of his days, easily repelled 
by any stridency of demeanour. But while he in- 
stinctively withdrew from all roughness, he could be 
very tenacious in passive resistance. ‘‘ Dr. Brown 
could never have made anything of Edward,” said 
Mr. Colin Caird ; and according to another brother, 
‘* He never learned his lessons,’ and ‘‘ showed no 
special interest in books or studies.’’ But in 1847 
he fortunately came under influence of a very dif- 
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ferent kind. A new master was appointed to the 
Academy who understood the boy at once, and was 
understood by him. Caird threw off his listlessness, 
applied himself with earnestness to his studies, 
‘became a lover of books, reading with eagerness 
everything that came in his way,’’ and “ rose in the 
school,’ carrying away prizes—in Mathematics, 
amongst other subjects. The change was so marked 
that it seemed to be “the result of some inward 
conviction or resolution.’’ And its effects were not 
temporary ; the boy had been led by his more 
gentle teacher into the learner’s way of life, and he 
was sustained therein afterwards by his counsel 
and friendship. For they became fast friends, and 
used to take walks together—a rare relationship in 
Scotland in those days between a boy and his 
master. 

This new master was David Duff, son of Provost 
Duff of Greenock. He was one of those incon- 
spicuous great men who devoted themselves to 
scholarship and the ministry in Scotland, and whom 
Dr. Johnson came very near treating with respect. 
Mr. Duff was a fellow-student with Principals Caird 
and Rainy in the University of Glasgow, completed 
his Arts curriculum when he was nineteen years 
old, and accepted the Rectorship of Greenock 
Academy when he was only twenty-three. In 1855 
he became Minister of the United Presbyterian 
Church in Helensburgh, whence he was called to 
the Professorship of Church History in the United 
Presbyterian Hall in Edinburgh. He died in 1890. 

We have an interesting and self-revealing sketch 
of Dr. Duff’s character from both John and Edward 
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Caird. Speaking of him as a fellow-student the 
former said, ‘‘ I cannot remember that during our 
College life he betrayed a special aptitude for any 
one particular line of study, but his general force of 
intelligence was such that no subject came amiss to 
him.... I can recall many an hour in which, 
greatly to the advantage of his companion, we 
worked together, preparing for the oral and written 
examinations of the Natural Philosophy Class, and 
even still I remember the impression of power and 
subtlety of thought, of rapid insight and ingenuity, 
of easy mastery of difficulties on his part, which the 
process of combined study left on my mind.... 
He looked on with placid contentment while men 
far inferior to him in ability, but eager for dis- 
tinction, were carrying off prizes and rising in 
College fame, and what honours he did win seemed 
to be won almost involuntarily and without effort. 
To this hour I recall the feeling of shame that came 
over me when I was voted on one occasion a place 
above him and the inclination I had to rise and 
say ‘You are committing a great mistake.’... 
These recollections of long vanished years bring 
back to me the impression of a character far removed 
from commonplace; in which the youth was father 
to the man. Strength combined with simplicity, 
solidity with gentleness, thoughtfulness with a quiet 
humour, which touched but never trespassed the 
border of cynicism, a certain robust conscientious- 
ness, with forbearance to the faults and foibles of 
others, a loyal and generous friend, a kindly and 
sweet-natured companion—such are some of the 
traits which live in my recollection of the friend of 
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the past.... I never knew a man of so much 
intellectual power who was so unassuming, so 
absolutely destitute of show and self-assertion. I 
never knew one who had so keen an eye for what is 
pretentious, absurd and grotesque in human char- 
acter, who was yet so absolutely devoid of malice 
and bitterness.” 

The same qualities of mind and character which 
drew forth the inevitable eloquence of John Caird’s 
warm-hearted tribute appealed to his brother. ‘ Un- 
ambitious and retiring by nature, with little regard 

for show and appearance and an extreme dislike of 
pushing and conflict, he yet made such an impres- 
sion upon those with whom he came in contact, that 
he seemed the natural person to choose for positions 
in which sound judgment and fairness of mind were 
above all required. His tolerant disposition made 
it difficult to rouse him to antagonism, but he was 
capable of even fierce indignation at any acts of 
meanness or cruelty. When he was at the head of 
the Grammar School in Greenock he showed great 
capacity for entering into the minds and feelings of 
his pupils; and I can say for myself that he was 
the first teacher who awakened me to any living 
interest in the work of the school. He had that | 
sympathetic perception of character which generally 
goes with a keen sense of humour ; but with all his 
subtle insight into the foibles of those around him, 
there was no bitterness but only charity in his 
laueh** 

‘“To Dr. Duff I owe a great deal, as he was the 

first teacher that really awakened my mind, and the 
1 The Magazine of the U.P. Church for 1st October, 1890. 
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kindest friend and counsellor during my College 
course and afterwards. There were very few per- 
sons in the world for whom I had so great admiration 
and regard.” 4 

Probably it would not be wrong to say that, when 
Edward Caird left the care of Dr. Duff, the main 
direction of his life had been already determined. 
He entered the University of Glasgow in the be- 
ginning of the winter session of 1850-51, and attended 
classes, first in Arts and then in Divinity, to the end 
of session 1855-56, and again in 1858-59. His 
course was suspended not only in 1856-57, but also 
in 1857-58 ; for, although his name is in the Univer- 
sity Album as a student of Theology, it is absent 
from the class lists of that year. Moreover, in the 
year 1851-52 he enrolled in the Greek class only, 
and in a record of his attendance which he wrote 
in 1859 he omits it, probably because he did not 
complete the session. 

The interruptions in his course were due to im- 
perfect health. Otherwise his college career was 
that of the characteristically persevering and capable 
Scottish student, and was marked by the usual 
academic achievements. These were modest at 
first. In the Junior Greek and Latin Classes, which 
in those days were rudimentary and attended by 
very young boys, he was awarded the third and the 
seventh prizes. In 1852-53 he was given the first 
prize for “ general eminence’ in the senior Latin 
Class, and he also won the Latin ‘‘ Blackstone ”’ 
and the Cowan Gold Medals—blue ribbons in those 


1 Letter written from Tighnabruaich, on the occasion of Dr. Duff’s 
death, to his son. 
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_ days in the ‘‘ Humanity ” and Greek of the Univer- 


sity. Later in his career we find him taking the 


4 


- trative notes ’ 


~ 


Coulter Prize for the best translation ‘‘ with illus- 


’ 


of Plato’s Meno, and in the Divinity 
Classes he gained the first prize for translating 


portions of Calvin’s Institutes, and for his Essays 
_in Ecclesiastical History, and also for his attainment 


in Hebrew. He does not seem to have distinguished 


_ himself in the Mathematical or Physical departments 


of the Arts curriculum, and there is no record of 
any special achievement in the classes of Logic or 
Moral Philosophy, nor any evidence that he was 
much influenced by the Professor of either of these 
subjects. 

Professors of Scottish Universities are mostly 
‘ celestial bodies’; but ‘‘ there is one glory of the 
sun and another glory of the moon, and another 


glory of the stars.’ Not all of them are always 


revered by all their pupils. Caird was the least 
given to autobiography, and he rarely referred to 
his student days in Glasgow ; but he retained the 
profound respect of a good student for a great 
teacher, and he never spoke of Weir or Lushington 
without some hint of his reverence for their refined 
humanity. There were some others whom he re- 
membered with gratitude qualified by humour, and 
he delighted at rare intervals to refer to one or two 
of the more quaint and antique of the theological 
Professors. One of them, he said, was engaged for 
the greater part of his life upon a book which, 
according to the author, ‘‘ began with the Infinite 
and Absolute and went right on,”’ but it did not get 
beyond the first sentence. The same Professor used 
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to object to all proposals for the increase of scientific 
teaching in the College on the ground that “ it was 
not consistent with the idea of a University as it 
existed in the Divine Mind.” And he held the 
Medical Faculty in horror and fear—as *‘ an exacting 
and expensive Faculty, not only of doubtful benefit, 
but a detrimental and deteriorating influence in the 
history of the University.” 

Amongst his class fellows who afterwards became 
more or less eminent in their own spheres, one names 
first his most intimate College companion, Alexander 
M‘Quisten, afterwards Minister of Inverkip, and his 
life-long friend, John Nichol, first Professor of 
English Literature in the University of Glasgow. 
Besides these were Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman ; 
John G. Paton, the missionary; George Monro 
Grant, Principal of the University of Kingston, 
Canada; Sir Archibald Lawrie; Sheriff Guthrie ; 
and David Binning Monro, Provost of Oriel. 

The College authorities did not foster social inter- 
course amongst the students, nor furnish them with 
opportunities of knowing one another, except as 
competitors in the class-rooms. But the students 
associated themselves into groups and circles ; for 
they had some common purposes, and common 
views, and common enthusiasms. Caird belonged 
to a group which according to Nichol was ‘‘ especially 
pervaded by the idea of a mission to impose a higher 
tone into the Rectorial Elections, the conduct or 
misconduct of which (for we were always defeated) 
brought us still closer together. We were all, or 
thought ourselves to be, keen ‘ Radicals’: believing 
in the ‘ people,’ * progress,’ ‘free education,’ ‘ wider 
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suffrage,’ ‘ rights of men,’ ‘ rights of women,’ etc., 
etc.... At the same time, with whatever degree of 
consistency, we were flaming ‘ hero worshippers,’ 
and fought and fell, in championing as our Nominees, 
‘in succession, John Wilson, Alfred Tennyson and 
Thomas Carlyle. For the last, in 1854, our energies 
and eloquences secured sixty votes, ‘ under penal- 
ties ' of being publicly held up as‘ Deists,’‘ Atheists ’ 
and * Pantheists..... We were ridiculously in 
earnest, and, perhaps, there is no reason to be 
ashamed of having been once enlisted in a troop of 
boy-fanatics, looking for neither pension, nor place, 
nor popularity.’’ Nichol mentions “the leading 
spirits,’ John Service, the humorous mentor of their 
extravagances ; John M. Ross, ‘ the fine English ” 
scholar and critic; George Palmer, most brilliant 
of Welsh wits; their ‘‘ great scholar, George Ran- 
kine Luke, at once the purest and most commanding 
spirit among his contemporaries, and long associated 
with the latter was our philosopher in chief, Edward 
Caird.’’? 

Whether on account of rapid growth or excessive 
study, or both, Caird’s health was not good during 
the latter portion of his first period in the University 
of Glasgow, and in the beginning of the winter of 
1856 he was sent, under the care of his aunt, Miss 
Jane Caird, to St. Andrews. It was the second 
session of Principal John Tulloch, whose appoint- 
ment raised great hopes amongst the young men in 
the Church of a more humane and reasonable 
theology than that prevailing at the time. It is 
possible that this no less than the sea air attracted 


1 Memoir of John Nichol, pp. 114, 115. 
J.M.C. B 
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Caird to the ancient city. He was awarded the 
second of two foundation bursaries in St. Mary’s 
College, and presumably attended the classes of 
Hebrew, Church History and Divinity; but no 
class roll was kept in those days. There is evidence 
that he enjoyed his life there—‘‘ delivered from St. 
Rollox ' and the Glasgow Divinity Hall,” * and that 
‘‘ he impressed his fellow-students both by his great 
ability and by his modesty and simplicity.” 
Tulloch’s teaching cannot have been fully formed 
at the time; but his tendency to treat theological 
questions in relation to philosophy was with him 
from the first. That the supernatural is simply the 
spiritual manifesting itself in a marked way was a 
doctrine his students remembered from him. He 
lectured on Comparative Religion, but probably at a 
later period than this: his students, however, must 
always have learned that there were other mani- 
festations, besides Christianity, of the religious 
instinct which is common to mankind and that the 
others also have to be studied by one seeking to 
know what religion is. Tulloch had a great gift of 
cultivated and eloquent speech, both in oral addresses 
and in writing; he always stood for breadth and 
freedom ; but he had little sympathy with Biblical 
Criticism, and rather held aloof from those who 
devoted themselves to this side of religious progress. 
His students had an immense admiration for him. 
The Professor of Hebrew was Alexander F. 


1 A chemical factory whose high chimney in the north of Glasgow, 
with its malodorous smoke, was a symbol of the industrialism of 
the time. 


2G. R. Luke’s letter to Nichol, Memoir, p. 148. 
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Mitchell, transferred in 1868 to the more congenial 
subject of Church History, a painstaking teacher 
and one of the influential leaders of the Church of 
Scotland. The Professor of Church History in 
Caird’s time was George Buist, appointed as early 
as 1823. He dealt with the subject in a way which 
even then, in the middle of last century, was anti- 
quated. ‘‘ Much of the time of his class,’’ said 
Professor Menzies, ‘‘ was devoted to the history of 
the Old Testament.” According to Caird, he began 
his lectures on Church History with the Creation and 
ended them with Og, King of Bashan, the scriptural 
record of whose height which was “ like the height 
of the cedars’ did not satisfy the Professor. He 
told his students that his “ stature was so large that 
while his feet were in the torrid zone and his body 
in the temperate, eternal snows rested on his head.” 
- At this time the chair of Moral Philosophy was 
occupied by Professor Ferrier, one of the most 
brilliant of Scottish metaphysicians. He lectured on 
“ Knowing and Being” and on ‘“ The History of 
Philosophy ”’ in alternate years, and in his hands 
the latter subject served as a fresh and most stimu- 
lating introduction to Greek thought, and also to 
English thought from Locke onwards. But it is not 
known whether Caird attended his class, nor whether 
Ferrier had any part in deepening Caird’s lay interest 
in Philosophy or introducing him to the great German 
Idealists of whom Ferrier was one of the first com- 
petent readers in this country. 

In the spring of 1857 Caird left St. Andrews 
without having regained his health, and stayed with 
his brother John, who was at the time minister of 
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the beautiful parish of Errol in Perthshire, and 
already becoming known throughout Scotland as a 
preacher. At that time John Caird’s style of oratory 
was much more dramatic than in his later years, 
and his power over his audiences was greater. 
‘Had he taken to the stage,” said Edward Caird, 
‘“he would have been easily the greatest actor of 
hisetimer a 

Caird’s long stay with his brother was fortunate 
in every respect. He was placed under the medical 
care of Dr. Wylie, a wise and experienced general 
practitioner, and a keen sportsman, well known 
throughout the Carse of Gowrie for the uniqueness 
of his ways and picturesque character, and much 
loved. Dr. Wylie used to take him on long drives 
as he visited his patients, amusing him and relieving 
himself by drawing upon an inexhaustible store 
of anecdotes. The treatment was successful, and 
Caird’s health was restored and established ; from 
that time onwards until nearly the closing years of 
his life his arduous work was rarely interrupted by 
illness of any kind. 

The second circumstance, of hardly less signifi- 
cance and value, was that at this time the two 
brothers were first drawn together into that intimate 
communion of convictions, interests, and aims, 
which lasted all their lives. There were no crises in 
the life of Edward Caird, or at least none of their 
excitement. His days were linked each to each in 
natural piety, and the events of his career matured 


1 At Lady Yester’s Church, in Edinburgh, a great portion of the 
morning congregation used to sit through the interval between the 
services in order to have room at the later performance. 
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rather than happened. Nevertheless, it cannot be 
doubted that, during his prolonged residence with 
his elder brother, the course of his life took one of 
the most important of its quiet windings. The 
notion of becoming a minister of the Church of 
Scotland, probably entertained by him, and of him, 
from boyhood, lost its hold upon him at this time. 
He returned to the University of Glasgow and 
attended the Divinity Classes, carrying off the 
prizes in 1858-59, but he had already begun to look 
towards Oxford and the life of a scholar and teacher. 
There is no direct evidence of the causes of his 
change of purpose. But it is highly probable that 
‘the gifts of his brother as a preacher would lead 
him to disparage his own. Eloquence and emotional 
fervour and dramatic excitement were alien to his 
temperament. To his own deep regret at times ‘‘ he 
was unable to speak when he felt strongly’; and 
some of his old students in Glasgow can remember 
the impression made on rare occasions by such a 
silence. 

There was at this time no slightest suspicion of 
the orthodoxy of John Caird, nor any occasion for 
it. But the influence of Carlyle was abroad, and it 
was an excitement and inspiration in the minds of 
the best youth of the time to which there has been 
no parallel since. Nichol, as we have seen, spoke 
of himself and his comrades in College as “‘ flaming 
hero-worshippers,”’ and one of his early articles on 
Carlyle shows that the phrase, for all its extrava- 
gance, was fitting. Some embers of that early fire 
are still glowing in Caird’s addresses on The Genius 
of Carlyle, delivered many years afterwards, when 
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he was Professor in Glasgow. He calls him “ the 
greatest literary influence of his own student days.” 
‘‘ Every new generation,” he says, ‘‘ has a language 
of its own, and is spoken to, if not with the most 
permanent power, at least with the greatest im- 
mediate awakening effect, by the writers who are 
fighting their way to recognition, rather than by 
those who have already achieved the position of 
classics and authorities. And, undoubtedly, at that 
time Carlyle was the author who exercised the most 
powerful charm upon young men who were be- 
ginning to think. It is hardly possible for those 
who now for the first time take up Carlyle’s works 
to realise how potent that charm was.” Caird and 
Carlyle were temperamentally different: there were 
elements in the genius and character, as well as in 
the literary methods of the prophet, which repelled 
the philosopher. Caird’s sympathy obviously flows 
much more reluctantly towards him than to Goethe, 
or Wordsworth, or Abraham Lincoln, or any other 
of the leaders of men of whom he has written. 
Nevertheless his influence coming at that time was, 
in all probability, the most powerful, as well as the 
most stormful and revolutionary force ever let loose 
upon Caird. 

If later reflexion and fuller knowledge revealed to 
him that the coming of Carlyle brought no breach 
in the continuity of the ethical or religious history 
of the world, and that his way of expressing his 
thoughts was much more original than his doctrine, 
yet the new words were suited to the time. If it was 
Puritanism over again, ‘‘ it was Puritanism idealised 
made cosmopolitan, freed from the narrowness which 
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clung to its first expression, or with which time had 
encrusted it.’ To effect such a change in such 
stubborn material was no small or easy task. 

If, again, Carlyle’s doctrine like an early growth 
had to decay, and be turned into black soil for 
Caird’s mind, nevertheless its virtue was never 
exhausted. It enriched the whole domain of Caird’s 
interests, whether in philosophy or in ethics, or in 
social and religious matters. He came to know 
better and learn more from the Idealists than Carlyle 
himself, who owed to them the main substance of 
what remained of his positive convictions. In fact, 
Carlyle was neither the guide nor the companion of 
Caird in the speculative ventures of his maturer 
years, but it was he who pointed, as through the 
iron bars of a prison-house, the way out of the 
narrow and cramping orthodoxies into the broad, 
generous, natural-supernatural world outside. And 
Caird knew this. His gratitude is critical rather 
than impulsive, and judicious rather than vehement ; 
but it is real and it is felt; and his estimate of his 
own debt and that of his times—and ours—to Carlyle 
may be quoted and remembered with profit. 


‘It would scarcely be too much to say that then 
this country was still outside of the main stream of 
European culture. It would certainly not be too 
much to say that its intellectual horizon was then 
closed in by many limits which now, partly by 
Carlyle’s own agency, have ceased to exist. To 
name only a few points, Carlyle was the first in this 
country who discovered the full significance of the 
great revival of German literature, and the enormous 
reinforcement which its poetic and philosophic 
idealism had brought to the failing faith of man. 
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He was at least the first who, in a definite and 
effective way, in broad and powerfully drawn out- 
lines, represented to us the new ideas about man_ 
and his world which that literature contains. He 
spoke, therefore, from what was recognisably a 
higher point of view than that of the ordinary sects 
and parties which divided opinion in this country, 
a higher point of view than any of the prevailing 
orthodoxies and heterodoxies. He spoke, besides, 
not only for himself, but as representing the weight 
of a new learning and culture of which we were 
ignorant ; and, in addition to his own great genius, 
he had the advantage of being thus the first from 
whom we heard the great words of Goethe and 
Fichte, of Schiller and Richter and Novalis. Nor 
was he content to speak of the significance of German 
thought from an abstract point of view; he was 
continually trying to show what it meant for us. 
By the aid of the clue it put into his hands he gave 
us a new interpretation of history, and especially of 
those two great revolutions—the English and the 
French Revolution—from which the political, social, 
and religious history of this country and of modern 
Europe take their new beginning. He broke through 
the narrow limits of the conventional dignity of 
history, not only by an imaginative presentment of 
the facts which made them spring into life again, 
as if they were taking place before our eyes, but by 
what was almost a new kind of insight into those 
inner forces of belief and passion which are called 
into action whenever men are freed from the yoke 
of habit by the shock of revolution. His prophetic 
tones, his humour and pathos, his denunciations of 
cant and formalism, even the strange tricks he played 
with the English language, seemed to make litera- 
ture a living thing, and to realise the conception of 
his first great book—to strip from humanity all that 
the tailor has done for it, and to let us see the bare 
sinews and muscles of the Hercules, the passions 
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that are hidden by the conventionalities of society, 
the eternal faiths and hopes, without some form of 
which it is impossible for men to live and die. Nor 
was he merely a student who cast new light on the 
past; he was inspired with a passion for social 
reform, which, at least in this country, was then felt 
by few. He expressed, almost for the first time in 
English, that disgust at the mean achievements of 
what we call civilisation, that generous wrath at the 
arbitrary limitation of its advantages, that deep 
craving for a better order of social life, which is the 
source of so many of the most important social and 
political movements of the present day.’’? ‘As 
Goethe,”’ in the strange tale which Carlyle has trans- 
lated, *‘ pictured the transformation of the fisher- 
man’s hut into the altar of a new Temple of Civilisa- 
tion, so Carlyle seemed to change the old banner of 
the Covenant into a standard for the forward march 
of mankind toward a better ideal of human life. 
Thus at once widening our horizon and enkindling 
our enthusiasm, speaking to us in the name of a 
wider culture, and at the same time reviving the 
freshness of our earliest faith, and reuniting for us 
the light and the heat which were becoming divided 
in our inner life—what wonder that Carlyle was 
listened to with passionate admiration and reverence, 
such as is felt by the young only for a great teacher 
who meets and answers the questions which they are 
led by the spirit of the time to ask.” * 


We have no direct evidence to show that Caird at 
any time gave up the principles of his religious and 
ethical faith ; that heavy price he was most probably 
not called upon to pay for his intellectual freedom. 
But if he ever was, in the words of Carlyle, “ led 

1 Essays on Literature, by Edward Caird, vol. i. pp. 231-235, 
“ The Genius of Carlyle.” 

2 Ibid. p. 235. 
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into the wilderness, there to do battle with the spirit 
of denial,” or if he ever heard the ‘ Everlasting 
No”’ pealing through his mind, it was during this 
period, when the course of his attendance at the 
Scottish Universities was interrupted by bad health, 
and all serious study was supposed to be suspended. 
It is not likely that his change of view was super- 
ficial, or that he would abandon lightly his purpose 
of being a Christian minister. But the spirit of 
reconcilement was always strong in him, and the 
‘ thoughts ’’ which then seemed to be so paradoxical 
to older men, and which young men accepted from 
Carlyle with a keen sense of their own “ intellectual 
audacity,” found easy and peaceful lodgment in 
Caird’s tranquil soul.1 Moreover about this time, 
probably owing to Carlyle, he had begun his acquaint- 
ance with Goethe, in whom he found a wisdom that 
was calm, and with the idealistic philosophers whom 
he regarded as engaged in the same service as 
Goethe, namely, that of ‘‘ widening the world with- 
out going beyond it.” In fact, when in his twenty- 
sixth year he began his second undergraduate 
course, he had already settled one of the great issues 
of life; he knew the standard around which hence- 
forth RE battle was to be fought. 

Caird was elected to the Snell Exhibition on the 
28th April, 1860, along with John Purves, who 
became Classical Lecturer first in Wadham and 
afterwards in Balliol College. He matriculated in 
Balliol on the 13th of October the same year. 
Amongst those who came to the same College at the 
same time were Sir Courtney P. Ilbert, Clerk to the 

1 Essays, p. 236. 
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House of Commons, and Canon T. L. Papillon, the 
editor of Virgil. John Addington Symonds had 
entered Balliol two years before ; and within Caird’s 
undergraduate years Evelyn Abbot, Sir W. R. Anson, 
the Marquess of Lansdowne, Canon Sanday, E. J. 
Myers, Thomas Case and J. L. Strachan-Davidson 
came to the same College. The Rev. Robert Scott— 
of “ Liddell & Scott’’—was Master, Jowett was 
prominent amongst the Fellows, and W. L. Newman, 
editor of Aristotle’s Hees was lecturing on Greek 
History. 

College life in Oxford is found trying, as a rule, 
by the older Scotch students who go up from time to 
time and recommence their undergraduate course. 
Caird was so much more mature in mind as 
well as older in years than his fellows that he might 
well have exhibited something of the usual im- 
patience and tendency to revolt. But he was almost 
as fortunate in his circumstances as he was in his 
temperament: he found old friends there and was 
taken up almost at once by his real peers, namely, 
by some of the younger Fellows of his own and 
other Colleges. 

In a letter written to a friend about the middle of 
his first term he says, ‘‘ I am now fairly inducted 
into the mysteries of English College life, and find 
it on the whole pleasanter than I expected it to be 
to one beginning so late. I was intimate with Luke 
and some of the older men before I came up, which 
made things easier for me. Luke has behaved, as 
usual, with the greatest kindness in helping me over 
any small difficulties a freshman meets with. He 
is on the whole the most congenial spirit I have met 
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with here.... I have been very fortunate in this 
latter respect (Greek and Latin Composition), having 
got for my tutor the very best man in the Univer- 
sity—Jowett, to whom it is pleasant in every way 
to be attached, both in regard of studies and of 
general intercourse. He has spoken to me very 
encouragingly and seems to think I have good 
prospects of success in the work.” 

His companions in College, much younger though 
they were, reflected Caird’s tolerant and kindly 
spirit, proving anew how a man’s world is very 
much a sounding-board that gives him back his 
own voice. The Rev. T. L. Papillon, Hon. Canon 
of St. Albans, formerly Scholar of Balliol and Fellow 
of Merton and New College, tells us of Caird as he 
appeared to the ordinary undergraduate. ‘“* My first 
meeting with Edward Caird was when we matricu- 
lated at Balliol on the same day of October 1860, in 
company with other freshmen of that term. Boys 
as most of us were fresh from school, we wondered 
who this grave and reverend signor with a marked 
Scotch accent and a companion less old-looking 
than he, but obviously older than the rest of us, 
could be, until we discovered that they were the 
two ‘Snell’ Exhibitioners of that year, Caird and 
Purves. I can recall but little of Caird during my 
undergraduate time. He was no longer young as 
we were—perhaps never had been young as an 
English public school boy is young—and he had 
few tastes or pursuits in common with our volatile 
youth.... But I remember that we both liked and 
respected him, and found him at times an agreeable 
companion ; nor do I think that the most irreverent 
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of us ever laughed at ‘ Old Caird.’ He went up for 
the Final Schools eighteen months before I did ; for 
he had come up a ready-made philosopher. He soon 
became in demand as a coach in Moral Philosophy 
and Logic; and I coached with him in the latter of 
these subjects before I went in. It was not my 
strong point, and I think that he was at times over 
my head, but I have always been grateful for the 
clearness and patience with which he helped me over 
uncongenial ground.” 

We have testimony to the same purpose from 
J. L. Strachan-Davidson. In his Memorial Address 
delivered in Balliol on 8th November, 1908, he says : 

‘““ T have spoken of Caird as Master.... But my 
knowledge of him stretches far beyond that period, 
to the time when we were undergraduates together, 
and to the time immediately following when I was 
his pupil. The impression which I had of him then 
has only been confirmed and deepened by longer 
experience. He had studied for some years with a 
view to following his brother’s steps, and entering 
the ministry of the Church of Scotland. But before 
actually taking Orders, he came to the conclusion 
that he could work and teach better in the station of 
a layman. Thus when he came to Oxford he was 
considerably older than most of us in years and 
still more so in mental development. In fact he 
never really was an undergraduate in the sense in 
which most of us understood the term. His most 
intimate associates were to be found amongst dis- 
tinguished graduates more of his own age, most of 
them already Fellows of Colleges, who welcomed 
him at once as one of themselves ; such were Nichol, 
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Luke, Monro, Bryce, Dicey and above all, Green. 
Caird and Green were kindred souls, with strong 
resemblances in the essential points of character, 
with like aims in life and keenly in sympathy in 
that which we call Philosophy, that is to say, in 
their appreciation of the great facts and great pro- 
blems of existence and of thought.”’ 

But though Caird’s associates were already Fellows 
of Colleges, and his mind was mature, he faithfully 
did the usual work of the undergraduate, and dis- 
tinguished himself in it. In 1861 he was awarded 
the ‘‘ Pusey and Ellerton Scholarship ’—founded 
for the promotion of sound Theology, through a 
solid and critical knowledge of Hebrew. 

He gained the Jenkyns Exhibition, and a First 
Class in Classical Moderations in 1862, and a First 
Class in the Final School of Literae Humaniores 
in 1863; and he graduated B.A. in the same 
year. 

The most unique and probably the most appre- 
ciated of the honours that fell to Caird during his 
undergraduate days was his election as a member 
of the Old Mortality Club. He spoke of its meetings, 
many years afterwards, as for some of its members 
the very salt of their University life. This Club was 
founded by Nichol in 1857, and called by that name 
because “ every member of the Society was, or had 
lately been, in so weak and-precarious a condition 
of bodily health, as plainly and manifestly to in- 


11It is interesting to note that amongst the winners of the same 
scholarship within the next four years after Caird were T. K. Cheyne, 
Professor of The Interpretation of Scripture in Oxford and Canon 
of Rochester, and S. R. Driver, Professor of Hebrew in Oxford and 
Canon of Christ Church. 
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stance the great frailties and so to speak, mortality, 
of this our human life and constitution.” 

The Club was not well named. Its members, so 
far from being good instances of the frailty of human 
life, must have been endowed with more than the 
average amount of vigour and vitality. ‘‘ By those 
men who were either original members, or were 
elected during its earlier years, at least seven Pro- 
fessorships, one place in the Cabinet, one Judgeship 
and two headships of Colleges have been filled.’”4 
Amongst these earlier members were Professor Dicey 
himself, Professor Nichol (the first chairman), Pro- 
fessors Green, Caird, Esson, Bywater, Viscount 
Bryce, Mr. Pater and Rankin Luke. The object of 
the Society as defined by itself was ‘‘ the stimulating 
and promoting of the interchange of thought among 
its members, on the more general questions of 
Literature, Philosophy and Science, as well as the 
diffusion of a correct knowledge and critical appre- 
ciation of our Standard English Authors.”’? Except 
that there is little evidence of its interest in or 
knowledge of ‘‘ Science,” the Club seems to have 
attained its object, after the manner of the associa- 
tions of able young men which, from time to time, 
arise and decay and die in the Universities. So 
long as they last, their value, at their best, exceeds 
almost every other University influence. “ The free 
discussion of everything in heaven or earth, the 
fresh enjoyment of intellectual sympathy, the fear- 
less intercommunion of spirits, the youthful faith 
that the key of truth lies very near to our hands, 

1 Prof. Dicey, quoted in The Memoir of John Nichol, p. 147. 
2 Ibid. p. 146. 
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give a unique zest and charm to those meetings of 
students with students before the inevitable parting 
of the ways of manhood has come.’’? 

Of the part taken by Caird in the discussions of 
the Old Mortality Club we know little further than that 
one of the scientific members writes that ‘‘ he made 
his mark at the ordinary meetings and country excur- 
sions by his papers and talk on high philosophy.” 
But we know how he was regarded by its members 
from Professor Dicey. ‘‘ My great impression about 
him in his youth was, I think, that of every man 
who knew him—that of his admirable maturity of 
mind which, of course, is a very different thing from 
the pre-maturity, if I may use the term, one some- 
times finds in young men, and which during youth 
sometimes gives them great influence amongst con- 
temporaries. Then, connected with this maturity, 
was a kind of quiet natural dignity and sweetness— 
and, certainly to my mind, an almost visible ‘ un- 
worldliness,’ in the best sense of the term.’’ We 
knew in other ways that he was at this time “ un- 
worldly ’’ almost to the point of losing contact with 
the things that can be touched; and that ‘‘ he hardly 
knew how he was fed and clothed.”’ 2 

There was an essay written for the Old Mortality 
Club, parts of which the writer heard many years 
afterwards, in which Caird insisted upon the idea 


1 Prof. Dicey, quoted in The Memoir of John Nichol, p. 151. 

* This phrase was used of him by his brother, the late Mr. Colin S. 
Caird. Professor Dicey remained to the end one of Caird’s most 
intimate and valued friends. Writing in August, 1920, he Says of 
him, “‘ Edward Caird is one of the few men among those who have 
exercised great influence as a teacher, of whom it is hardly possible 
to speak too highly.” 
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of a Suffering God—a God not only manifesting 
Himself, but participating and ‘involved’ in the 
movement of man’s history. That essay leaves an 
impression of inspired fervour, and could have been 
written only by one who dwelt night and day in the 
inner tabernacle. He was not more_earnest than 
Green in maintaining s that § “ The real is the rational ” 
and that the rational is the spiritual ; but one thinks 
of him as more ‘‘ rapt’’ by the vision. 

' By a happy touch of love and poetic insight 
Green has been compared to Sir Bors: 


‘“’ Sir Bors it was 
Who spake so low and sadly at our board ; 
And mighty reverend at our grace was he ; 
A square-set man and honest.’’! 


Caird is not so inevitably comparable to any of 
the Knights of the Round Table, and yet one some- 
how thinks of him at that period as like Sir Galahad 
—the quest of Idealism already begun, and the 
assurance of its truth like the Holy Grail never 


“Failing from his side, nor coming 
Cover’d, but moving with him night and day.” 


‘“‘ Knights of the Spirit’ these two men were rightly 
called, and they went forth to battle, side by side, 
and fought for the same causes with the same 
weapons. Indeed, so fully did they share the same 
convictions, entertain the same purposes and seek 
to render the same services to their time, that we 
can learn more fully from Green’s Memoir than from 
any other source what events mattered for Caird at 

1 See the incomparable Memoir of T. H. Green by R. L. Nettleship, 


p. clxi. 
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this time and what meaning they carried for him. 
For Caird also was a philosophic, religious, and 
political “ radical.”’ He, too, ‘“‘ saw in history the 
self-development of an eternal spirit, because he 
regarded religion as the highest form of citizenship, 
because he believed reason to be at once the most 
human and the most divine thing in man.’’1 Their 
faith was a levelling faith, but it “‘ levelled upwards ”’ 
and not downwards, and was a faith in reason and 
religion and morality and in nothing else. For these 
rendered to them the meaning of reality, and through 
them they took the side of the inevitable, and were as 
industrious as Time in its service. They both con- 
strued the social necessities of their age in the same 
way. They would confer on every man the right, and 
impose on every man the duty, of making the most 
of his own personality ; and they found the means 
of the realization of personality in social service. 

Referring on one occasion to the Old Mortality 
Club, Caird recalled that ‘‘ The great contest of 
North and South in the United States was then 
beginning, and Nichol and Green showed themselves 
from the first well informed as to the nature of the 
struggle, and zealously maintained the justice of 
the Northern cause. They were, I think, among the 
earliest to recognise the genius for democratic leader- 
ship which lay hid under the rough exterior and 
Yankee humour of Lincoln.’”’ He was unconsciously 
describing himself in these words, as we find from 
the description given of him by his brother, Mr. 
Stuart Caird, who says, ‘‘I remember that my 
brother followed with keen interest such great 


1Green’s Memoir, Pax, 
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political events as the Garibaldi rising in 1859 and 
the American Civil War. He strongly advocated 
the cause of the North, and though that was the 
unpopular side here, this fact only seemed to add 
to his enthusiasm. He followed the course of the 
war week by week, and rejoiced when any success 
attended the Northern armies: and he soon became 
familiar with the record and exploits of the Northern 
Generals, and confidently predicted their ultimate 
triumph. In regard to the Garibaldi rising, I re- 
member that on more than one occasion my brother 
—full of admiration for this brave man and his 
cause—urged me to throw in my lot with Garibaldi 
as a volunteer: but in this matter my enthusiasm 
was not equal to his own.” Caird and Green had 
the same views, not only on foreign, but also on 
home affairs ; they had the same distrust not only 
of Louis Napoleon, but of Palmerston, and the same 
admiration not only for Abraham Lincoln, but for 
John Bright. But similar as was their whole atti- 
tude towards the problems of human life, their 
methods of operation, whether in the speculative or 
the practical sphere, were in strong contrast. In 
fact, they were complementary opposites. The 
power and the presence of the negative was most 
evident in Green, while Caird always sought the 
positive, which gave the negative its force. Where 
the one distinguished, the other sought unity. Green, 
we are told, ‘‘ seemed more anxious to find out the 
inadequacy, confusion, or possible aberrations of a 
theory than to elicit its truth.’ Caird sought the 
truth that lay hid in the doctrines he deemed 
erroneous, and treated the errors themselves as 
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truth in the making, abstract statements summoning 
forth their opposites, and pointing towards a unity 
beneath the opposition. Green in his Introduction 
to The Treatise on Human Nature will hardly allow 
Locke or Hume to take a step without being held 
up. Caird will show us Comte or Kant as “‘ almost 
persuaded ”’ to be Hegelians. Green could denounce : 
‘* Fools talk at Oxford of the formation of a volunteer 
rifle corps being desirable in order that the gentry 
may keep down the Chartists.... I should like to 
learn the use of the arm that I might be able to 
desert to the people.’”’ Again, ‘ It is not a republic 
that is answerable for this war (the American Civil 
War), but a slave-holding, slave-breeding, and slave- 
burning oligarchy on whom the curse of God and 
man rests.’”’ No one can quote such utterances 
from Caird. For him, so far as that is possible, 
‘‘ Evil was nil and nought, silence implying sound.”! 
There was little of the spirit of dissent in him, 
whether in religion or in aught else. If he could 
not find the germ of good in things evil, he not only 
turned away from them, but seemed to delete them. 

One thinks of Green as the stoutest of foot soldiers, 
with dinted targe and notched sword, winning no 
inch of way except foot to foot against the enemy 
and by means of the hardest blows; and of Caird 
as placed in the midst of the utmost press of the 


1 Strachan-Davidson’s Address, p. 4: “To him,” said his suc- 
cessor, the late Master of Balliol, ‘‘the ideal and spiritual world 
was the actual and the natural, but it was nature informed and 
transformed, by the spirit. To him the spirit was the essential and 
the flesh and the matter but an accident. He believed that nothing 
was of real importance but goodness. Thus he moved in a plane 
above human disputations, in close communion with his God.” 
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fight bearing aloft the standard of the king, almost 
oblivious of even the need of courage, and with the 
light of victory always resting on his brow. It is 
unprofitable to ask whose service was fullest or best; 
but the contrast is interesting and throws light on 
both, as well as upon what occupied their thoughts 
as early members of the Old Mortality Club. 


CHAPTER II 
FELLOW OF MERTON, 1864-66 


On the 18th of May, 1864, after an examination in 
which, according to one of the examiners, he showed 
unprecedented ‘ability, originality and _ literary 
style,’ Caird was elected Fellow of Merton. He was 
appointed tutor immediately after his election, and 
retained his tutorship till 6th May, 1868. In the 
minutes of the College Register for the 6th May of 
the previous year appears the following statement : 
‘“ A letter was read from Mr. E. Caird stating that 
as he was about to find himself in circumstances 
inconsistent with the tenure of his fellowship, he 
should feel obliged if the Warden could bring before 
the College his request for the usual year of grace. 
A year of grace was granted to commence from this 
day.’’} 

We have seen that he ‘‘came in demand as a 
‘coach’ as soon as he had ceased to be an under- 
graduate, and that Mr. Papillon, who had entered 
Balliol on the same day as Caird ‘ coached with him 
in Logic.’”” In the summer of 1865 Mr. Papillon 
was himself elected Fellow at Merton, and on coming 
into residence there in October of that year found 

1 The circumstances inconsistent with his Fellowship (in which he 


was about to find himself) were his proposed marriage. 
38 
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Caird already established as tutor. He says: ‘' In 
the daily society of the Common Room—which at 
Merton in those days was very sociable in its char- 
acter—I got to know him much better than I had 
done at Balliol, and to appreciate the geniality and 
_kindliness, not untinged with humour, that underlay 
his somewhat grave exterior. 

‘“ Merton was at that time a small College with a. 
connection largely among the aristocracy and country 
gentlemen. Many of its undergraduates were public 
school men of this class from Eton and elsewhere ; 
hunting and sporting men, who came to the Univer- 
sity to enjoy themselves, and found in the Head of 
their College a more or less sympathizing spirit ; 
young men who were pleasant enough to deal with 
and not difficult to manage by tutors who took them 
in the right way. Caird, with his grave manner and 
Scotch accent, was somewhat outside their experi- 
ence, quite unlike the average public school master 
or college tutor; and might have been expected to 
have but little influence over creatures so much 
outside of his experience. But my impression is 
that he got on very well with them, that they 
respected him and recognised his interest in them, 
and that he was by no means the least popular of 
the College Staff.” 

Another of his colleagues at Merton has kindly 
given us his reminiscences of Caird at this period :* 


“In 1866 he was examiner when Creighton, 
afterwards Bishop of London, was elected Fellow, 
and in 1867 when Professor Wallace was elected. 


1 Letter from W. Esson. 
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‘During the early years of his Glasgow Pro- 
fessorship he usually came to Oxford during the 
summer term, teaching and delighting his many 
friends. é 

‘“ During Caird’s tutorship several distinguished 
men had the advantage of his teaching—Creighton, 
Saintsbury, Coplestone, Diggle. 

‘“T had many illuminating and stimulating walks 
and talks with Caird during his time at Merton, but 
most delightful of all was a tour with him in Ger- 
many in 1865. Four of us met at Dresden in that 
year—Caird, Payne, Maurice and myself. I re- 
member that we were looked upon by the police as 
Anarchists and were subject to special supervision. 
The quartette stayed in Dresden'a few weeks and 
then paired off. Caird and I visited Weimar, and 
were charmed with the little theatre there in which 
native singers sang sweetly native opera; saw the 
stains of ink from the inkpot with which Luther 
demolished the devil ; ate Schinken and black bread 
at Wilhelmshohe ; turned to the Rhine and traversed 
its windings to Mainz and Cologne and so to Antwerp, 
whence we took boat to London. Many of the ex- 
cursions we made were on foot, as became young 
bachelors with not much coin in their pockets. 
Caird was then 30 and I was 27. We usually 
occupied the same bedroom and had many dis- 
cussions, lasting far into the night, upon life, thought, 
and the cosmos, I on the side of Physics, he com- 
bating my views and overwhelming me with meta- 
physics, always genially and humorously. It is my 
misfortune that I have a more vivid memory of 
humorous than of serious events. How the con- 
fusion of tongues came upon him at Antwerp, and 
asking the waiter, ‘ Avez-vous...zwei Betten!’ 
he received the answer, ‘ Yess, zare, we ave !’ 

‘“ Caird stands out in my memory as a staunch 
fighter for freedom. Many battles we had in those 
days with ignorance and prejudice. One such, for 
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the removal of the clerical restriction on fellowships, 
was bitterly fought but ultimately won.”’ 


Bishop Creighton always said that the one (among 
his teachers) to whom he owed far the most was 
Dr. Edward Caird, then Fellow and Tutor of Merton, 
his tutor when he was reading for his final schools. 

The late Master of Balliol, Mr. Strachan-Davidson, 
was also Caird’s pupil at Merton, and he writes : 
‘It was Green who first sent Evelyn Abbot and 
myself to Caird as pupils. We soon felt that we 
were in the presence of a great teacher, who had 
a great message for us. It was as if the little 
universe, which each of us builds up about him- 
self, the barriers, the flammantia moenia mundt, 
were receding and opening up to us fresh worlds of 
thoughts and fresh aspects of truth. Caird told me 
how he prepared his Logic Lectures. He used to 
think them over a pipe the night before and then 
rise at five in the morning and write them.” 

The charm of Professor Saintsbury’s testimony is 
an ample apology for quoting in full two letters from 
him. The first is undated ; the second was written 
by him to the Glasgow Herald after Caird’s death. 


‘* Caird came to Merton with a reputation of great 
shyness and ‘innocence.’ You may know the story 
(how far true, of course, I cannot say) of his first 
Balliol wine, when he is said to have produced two 
bottles, held them up to the light, shaken them, and 
then turning to the company, said, ‘ This is port, 
and this is sherry. Which will ye have?’ He 
certainly was (though nearly thirty I believe) 
curiously unconventional though not in the least 


1 Life of Bishop Creighton, vol. i. pp. 26, 27. 
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uncouth; very slow in speech, and with an odd 
half apologetic manner. And he had rather bad 
luck to be junior fellow and thus specially charged 
with police duty when, in the first term and the 
second or third week of his first year as tutor, the 
quasi-historical bonfire row of November 1865 took 
place. But he was never in the least unpopular 
even with junior men who were not reading for 
Greats : while with the few Postmasters and others 
who were, he became at once a great favourite. 
When, too, a year after his own election, Creighton 
was elected, the two with Papillon began a system 
of entertaining senior undergraduates, not at the 
usual dreary breakfasts and formal luncheons, but 
at common room dinners with other fellows, which 
if not exactly a novelty had certainly not been 
common in Merton before, if it was anywhere. | 
think this was Creighton’s idea, but the others 
joined cordially in it. With regard to his pupils in 
the regular tutorial interview there was absolutely 
no trouble that he would not take, and as soon 
(which was very soon) as the ice of shyness was 
broken, he was as easy to get on with as any man 
of one’s own year. I only wish I could give you 
the letters which he wrote me on two successive 
occasions when I competed unsuccessfully despite 
his help for Merton fellowships. One thing which 
(naturally) I see more clearly than I did then, but 
which I did see, was that he had very considerable 
critical faculty of the purely literary kind which was 
then, if not exactly rare, only beginning to be exer- 
cised in Oxford. The older Greats coaches rather 
discouraged literary expatiation in modern tongues.” 

“ In the obituary notices of the late Edward Caird 
I have seen little said about his two years’ tenure 
(1864-66) of a fellowship and tutorship at Merton 
College, Oxford. There was nothing surprising in 
this, for it is a long time ago, and probably not 
many people now remember much about it, while 
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the period itself was very short compared with those 
of his Professorship and Mastership. But as I was 
in residence at Merton during the whole of it, and 
actually his pupil for the greater part of the time, 
it may be worth while to say a very few words about 
it. The circumstances were not quite ordinary, 
either on his own part or on that of the post. The 
first Commission had ‘ hen-roosted’ the wealthier 
colleges very freely for the foundation of University 
professorships ; and to restore the financial equi- 
librium elections to fellowships had for a time been 
in great part suspended. This created a dearth of 
junior fellows at the very time when, in consequence 
of the new arrangements as to honours schools, and 
otherwise, tutors were urgently wanted. On the 
other hand, Caird himself was in a peculiar position, 
being some seven years older than most men of his 
standing at Oxford; and it was said (with what 
truth I know not) that one college at which he pre- 
sented himself as a candidate for a fellowship had 
frankly applied the principle of ‘ weight for age.’ 

‘* But Merton made no such difficulties, indeed a 
recruit of such capacities for ‘ Greats’ Philosophy 
teaching must have been very welcome there. He 
could not, however, have had many pupils within 
the walls; for the college, though not so small as 
it had recently been, was still small and socially 
given, in fact, rather‘ lively.’ Indeed, one of Caird’s 
yearly official experiences was that of doing police 
duty on the very day, November 5th, on which 
I write this, but 43 years since—an occasion com- 
memorated in prose in the Life of Bishop Creighton, 
and in verse in a very rare and precious booklet 
never, I think, yet catalogued. Hardly anybody but 
‘Postmasters ’ (scholars) read for Greats Honours, 
and I can remember not more than one or two men 
besides Creighton, the present Metropolitan of Cal- 
cutta and myself, who at one time benefited by 
Caird’s labours. But a new thing—the ‘ Inter- 
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Collegiate ’ Lecture—was coming upon Oxford, and 
though I do not know that Caird’s were the first 
examples of it in the University, they were certainly 
the first in Merton. We did not ourselves much 
like the innovation. Under the then Oxford system 
(especially in ‘ select ’ colleges), lectures, and especi- 
ally Greats Honours lectures, were conducted, not, 
I think, without efficiency, but certainly with com- 
fort. The two or three men attending sat very 
often, if not always, in their tutor’s private rooms at 
his own table, and the thing was almost an agreeable 
discussion of the kind that Mr. Verdant Green 
imagined the course of undergraduates to be. To 
change this for a continuous sermon in a bare apart- 
ment hastily provided with uneasy chairs and 
wretched little examination desks was not delightful, 
and one did not regard the outer barbarians who 
shared these occasional privileges with much 
affection. 

“Of the quality of Caird’s lecturing, however, 
there could be no doubt. As far as I can make 
out from the testimony of his Glasgow students it 
was scarcely so stimulating or interesting as it 
became later. Perhaps he was not so much at 
home with his audience ; perhaps, like all craftsmen 
of any worth, he profited by his first experience. 
I remember it as solid (with exceptions, especially 
in dealing with Spinoza) and a little indigestible. It 
was in private work with him that he really came 
out. He was always, I suppose, shy and rather 
constrained in manner. I saw next to nothing of 
him in middle life, but not very long ago when I met 
him in Christchurch Meadows he seemed to me not 
much altered. But this constraint and shyness did 
very little harm. He was liked, I think, even by 
the general run of undergraduates who had much 
more to do with the river and cricket and the hunting 
field than with literae humaniores; but those who 
were brought into close contact, without, I think, a 
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single exception, liked him warmly for his sim- 
plicity, his bonhomie, his interest in them and their 
work. eer 

‘On one occasion a rash neophyte informed him 
that he had not only consulted but bought Prantl’s 
Geschichte der Logik and proposed to read it through. 
Caird looked at him with a mixture of admiration 
and sympathy, and said, ‘ Ye’ll find it pretty tough. 
I never got through it myself.’ On another, a 
youngster, with a youngster’s fancy for paradox, 
brought him an essay on the ‘Comparative In- 
feriority of Interest in Fact, Truth, Actuality, etc.’ 
For, the ingenious youth proceeded to demonstrate, 
all these things necessarily represented a combina- 
tion of causes and circumstances which must have 
worked themselves fully out to produce them, and 
so had lost interest—become in a way dead, while 
Falsehood, Fiction, etc., were free from this draw- 
back and still enjoyed the exciting chance of being 
realised. Now the average don would either have 
laughed heartily, or have sneered, or have solemnly 
‘jobated’ on the subject of intellectual frivolity. 
Caird listened to it all with the utmost patience and 
interest, reflected for some time, and then said: 
‘I should like ye to take up some physical science. 
You’re one of the people, you know, who get into 
logical coaches and don’t care where they go for 
the pleasure of driving.’ He nearly always could, 
and (which is quite a different thing in pastors and 
masters) always when he could, would tell you what 
you wanted to know, and not merely what he wanted 
to say. And I still have (or ought to have) in a 
letter which he wrote me, on an occasion to me 
sufficiently disgusting, one of the kindest and wisest 
documents of marked wisdom and kindness that 
I ever received myself, or read as having been 
addressed to others. 

‘In after years I saw, as I have said, little of 
him ; and there were a good many points on which 
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we should not have agreed. But among teachers of 
my youth I can hardly remember anyone to whom 
I owe more cordial thankofferings for education and 
fostering care than I do for those brief months to 
Edward Caird.”} 


1 Glasgow Herald, 6th November, 1908. 


CHAPTER III 


PROFESSOR OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY IN GLASGOW, 
1866-1893 


On the 28th day of May, 1866, Edward Caird was 
elected Professor of Moral Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow from an unusually large and in- 
teresting field of candidates. It included amongst 
other men who afterwards attained a measure of 
eminence, Principal Shairp, Professor Robert Flint, 
Principal Cunningham, Professor Calderwood, Mr. 
J. Hutchison Stirling, the author of the Secret of 
Hegel, and Professor Nichol. 

Nichol had occupied the Chair of English Litera- 
ture in the same University since 1862 in a pre- 
eminently brilliant way; but, in 1864, from a 
doubtful diagnosis of his own real taste, or from 
setting an artificial value on the subject, he desired 
to be transferred to the Chair of Logic. He was 
rejected in favour of Professor Veitch. Green was 
rejected at St. Andrews the same year. He wished 
to succeed Ferrier in the Chair of Moral Philosophy, 
but was ‘‘ charged with heresies against which he 
had been declaiming in a humble way for the last 
six years.” It is intelligible that, when the Chair 
of Moral Philosophy in Glasgow became vacant and 


both Nichol and Caird were possible candidates, 
47 
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‘the continued competition for vacant Scottish Pro- 
fessorships should become painfully interesting ”’* 
—especially to Jowett, who was an active earthly 
Providence in such matters. Jowett was disposed 
at first to press Nichol’s claims ; but he discovered 
that ‘‘ the chances were against him or rather that 


the case was hopeless ’’; so he thought that “ under 
the circumstances Caird had better stand.” Caird 
was unwilling. ‘‘ I would rather have no professor- 


ship while the world standeth,”’ he wrote to Jowett, 
“than do anything unkind to Nichol.” But his 
generous reluctance to compete against his friend 
met with an equally generous response. Nichol 
withdrew, and in doing so told the University Court 
that ‘‘ if elected to the chair, Mr. Caird would prove 
to be one of the best teachers as well as one of the 
most eminent of the Professors who had ever filled 
it.” And Nichol knew that it was the Chair of 
Francis Hutcheson, Adam Smith, and Thomas 
Reid. 

On the 21st of June, 1866, Caird’s essay having 
been sustained by the Senate, ‘‘ he took the oath 
and was formally admitted into his office.” The 
following November at the close of his Introductory 
Lecture delivered, according to Dr. Macleod Camp- 
bell of Row,? to a most cordial and expectant 
audience, he indicated in a word his deep satis- 
faction in his appointment and his sense of his new 
responsibilities. “In the past my ambition never 
reached higher than to teach Philosophy in a Scottish 
University, above all in this University to which 
I owe so much; and now there is almost nothing 


1 Jowett’s Life, i. 339. * Life of Dv. Macleod Campbell, ii. p. 58. 
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which I would not give for the assurance that I 
should be able to teach it well.’”’ There can be no 
doubt that, so far as his “ station and its duties ”’ 
are concerned, he had come to hisown. The glamour 
of the office was never false to him, nor did it pass 
away even when he returned to Balliol. On the 
presentation of his portrait at the close of twenty 
years’ service, he still considered himself so for- 
tunate in the work he had to do as ‘‘ almost to fear 
the nemesis that falls upon him who is too pros- 
perous.”’ ‘‘ For I think that the lot of a Professor 
in a University like this is a peculiarly favoured 
one. On the one hand he is brought into contact 
with many of the ablest young men in the country 
just at the time when their minds are opening to the 
great interests of literature and science and life. 
And, on the other hand, he is to them, in a sense, 
the representative of the great tradition of human 
knowledge. And the teacher, who thus becomes the 
means of communication whereby the great store 
of intellectual wealth accumulated by the labours of 
the past is handed down to new minds, stands in a 
highly privileged position. If in such a position a 
teacher should fail, he has little right to throw the 
blame on his office. I, at least, am not disposed to 
seek refuge or excuse for any of my shortcomings 
in the difficulties of my position, for I feel bound to 
say on this occasion that, if fortune had given me 
the power of choosing my place and work in life, 
I do not think that I should have chosen any other 
than that which has fallen to me.’ 

Caird quotes from a letter of Hegel, written to his 


1 Presentation of the Portrait of Ed. Caird, p. Il. 
J.M.C. D 
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friend Niethammer, that ‘‘ When a man has got 
work which suits him and a wife whom he loves he 
may be said to have made up his account with life.”’ 
On the 8th May, 1867, after the close of his first 
session as Professor, he was married to Miss Caroline 
Wylie, eldest daughter of Dr. John Wylie, minister 
of the Parish of Carluke in Lanarkshire. Dr. Wylie 
was a courteous and gallant old gentleman with the 
fine manners and speaking the dignified language of 
an earlier period, military in bearing and soldier-like 
in temperament. He shared the friendship and the 
views, and would fain have shared the fate, of Dr. 
Campbell of Row. He was a true pastor of his 
flock, and knew and cared for his parishioners even 
in the smallest details of their lives. ‘‘ The ladies 
of the manse lived, like the minister, for the people ; 
but the manse had a social and intellectual outlook 
much wider than is generally found in country 
parishes. Mrs. Wylie was a woman of rare gentle- 
ness and purity of spirit, the centre of a delicate 
and most kind and charitable atmosphere.” ! Such 
were the traditions which Mrs. Caird carried with 
her into her new home and dedicated anew. Her 
husband was able all his life long to give himself 
entirely to his duties as teacher and writer on Philo- 
sophy, and as a good citizen, remembering naught 
else ; for he was cared for in every detail of his 
daily life by her love, inspired by her enthusiasm 
for good causes, and upheld by her splendid 
courage. 

In the Scottish Universities certain circumstances 
combine to give to a Professor, with the gift and 


1 Letter, Prof. Menzies, 
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passion for teaching, a rare opportunity. He enjoys 
complete freedom as a thinker and teacher, can deal 
with his subject without regard to any considerations 
except the good of the students, and without any 
limitations except those which spring from his own 
shortcomings. He meets his students in large 
classes, as a rule, for attendance at the lectures is 
compulsory, being a condition of graduation. The 
compulsion, which is neither a profit nor a joy to 
anyone where the teacher is incompetent, gives the 
true teacher a continuous and cumulative chance of 
making his mind tell. For his students come from 
a strong race, are capable of a slow-burning but 
enduring enthusiasm, and are, the great majority of 
them, impelled by disposition, climate and circum- 
stances to work hard. The Scottish student, more- 
over, iS a protestant by nature. His first impulse, 
unlike that of the Celt or the Southern Saxon, is to 
differ, owing to his sense of independence, rather 
than to assent from excess of agreeableness. He 
thus offers the best of all remedies against the 
dictatorial dogmatism which ‘the profession”’ is 
prone to foster. He is too shy and too cautious to 
offer opposition in class, nor is he invited to do so 
where the classes are large; but he will canvass 
his professor’s views amongst his fellows outside, 
and the implicit resistance which the good teacher 
(who is always sensitive to his students’ moods) 
must feel is a challenge. Even when the professor 
is more concerned to teach his students to think 
than to equip them with his own opinions, the 
situation becomes interesting, and the ardour grows 
as the long winter session goes on lengthening. 
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These opportunities fall more freely to the Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy than to anyone. He 
has, moreover, the chance of being inspired because 
he speaks to young men _ unconsciously already 
equipped with a philosophy. They may hardly 
know what the word means, but they have been 
accustomed to listen to ethical, religious, and even 
to metaphysical doctrine; for they come to him 
inured (and without always being indurated) to 
such subjects by the long, earnest, argumentative 
prelections of the Scottish pulpit. It is thus not 
surprising that Caird, in whom the instinct of the 
teacher was powerful, should on entering upon his 
work desire above all else to do it well, and, on 
parting with his Scottish students and returning to 
Balliol, entertain grave doubts. Writing in April, 
1894, to an intimate friend, he says: “I had an 
almost overpowering reception from the students at 
my last appearance to receive the farewell degree 
Glasgow gave me.... I feel almost traitorous in 
leaving. I hope I may prove right in venturing on 
the new life. It will be my own fault if I do not, 
for everyone from S. D.1 downwards is doing every- 
thing to help me.” 

In other respects the duty of a Professor of Moral 
Philosophy as a teacher is not to be distinguished 
from that of a Professor of Physics or Botany. He 
must above all else inculcate in his pupils that attitude 
of mind which we call “ scientific.” This means, 
amongst other things, that whatever value he may set 
upon right conduct, and however convinced he may be 
that right conduct can flow only from right prin- 


1 Strachan-Davidson. 
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ciples, he must treat such principles as hypotheses, 
deserving of respect only in so far as they seem to 
account for or explain facts: He may know well 
that ethical principles are not worth much unless 
they ratify themselves in experience as well as 
in discussion, and believe with Kant that there is 
no truth which is valid in theory that is not also 
valuable in practice ; but he must all the same have 
the same ‘‘ scorn of immediate consequences,”’ or 
the same faith that the ‘‘ longest way round” in 
this matter is ‘‘ the shortest way home’’! as the 
scientific man has. 

Now the maintenance of this purely theoretic 
attitude, which is willing to put all things unre- 
servedly to the test of observation and reasoning, 
is much more difficult in matters that pertain to 
moral conduct than in any others. It is not without 
a certain reluctance that a teacher, who believes 
that nothing except morality signifies much, makes 
young minds acquainted with the sorrows and the 
perils of doubt. But there is no thinking where 
there is no doubt; and no growth, or acceptance of 
what is wider and wiser, except through the painful 
transmutation of the experience that went before. 
Philosophy is the reflective reconstruction of ex- 
perience, and reconstruction implies analysis and 
destruction and the change which pulls down as 
well as that which builds. 

The responsibilities of a teacher of ethical theory 
are commensurate with the difficulties of his task, 
but they are also a measure of the greatness of his 
opportunity. If he succeeds, he can signify much 


1 A favourite expression of Caird’s, 
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in the life of his students and, through them, in the 
life of the community. ‘I shall have my hand on 
the heart of England,” said Caird to a friend when 
he went to Balliol ; and only that could compensate 
for taking his hand from the heart of Scotland. It 
is not a mere paradox to say that the Professor of 
Ethics ought to exercise more power than any other 
teacher except the metaphysician and the poet ; but 
no one will believe the statement except poets and 
metaphysicians. And the greatest ethical teacher, 
in all ages, has some of the powers and exercises 
something of the function and influence of all three. 
The difficulties of the situation are twofold: they 
arise, on the one hand, from the nature of the facts 
with which the moral philosopher deals, and, on the 
other hand, from the habits of the mind which it is 
his task to inspire and guide. Ethical facts do not 
give that peremptory evidence of their existence 
which physical facts do; and the ethical character 
of events is very easily overlooked altogether. 
Moral character, to begin with, is built up inad- 
vertently : it is a by-product of the will, and it 
moves in pursuit of natural satisfactions. Spiritual 
meanings have to insinuate themselves into the 
ordinary consciousness. The plain man making his 
livelihood does not know at first that there is any 
treasure hid in his field ; and it is often long before 
he finds and knows it for what it is. The moral 
aspect is not only intangible, but relatively negligible. 
Even educated men can offer purely economic 
solutions of social problems, and talk of ‘‘ wealth ” 
as if it were not relative to human powers and uses; 
and a whole nation may regard morality as a 
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secondary concern. But although moral character 
is at first built up unconsciously, and moral ends 
are implicit within our natural pursuits, it must be 
admitted on the other hand that a moral fact does 
not attain fulness of reality until it is not only recog- 
nized but comprehended. It is only as known in 
its relations to the invisible world of wills that it 
sheds its character as a natural event and becomes 
an expression of freedom. In a word, moral facts 
are products of a will which knows the good and 
ensues it. 

From this arises a paradox, familiar enough to the 
philosopher, but embarrassing to him as a teacher 
of youth. It is that theory always seems to come 
too late for practice in morals; that the moral life, 
or the moral experience, must be there before it can 
either understand or be understood. MHence it has 
been concluded that Ethics is not a proper or really 
possible subject of enquiry for young minds. The 
discussions of moral facts that are significant and 
of issues which are weighty to the reflective thinker, 
who has lived amidst the invisible forces of the 
moral world, may easily seem to his students to be 
of things impalpable and remote. The distinctions 
he draws, the definitions he suggests, the truths he 
expounds, the proofs he offers seem either idle or 
obvious. A moral philosophy class-room can be 
the most dreary place in a University—strong as the 
statement is. On the other hand, it may be the 
scene of an interest which is shallow and of activities 
which are disputatious. It engenders a spirit, not 
of doubt, but of irreverence towards the truth. Thus 
anything may be negated because no positive under- 
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lies the negative; everything may be questioned 
because the questions do not arise but are invented, 
and, consequently, are not stages through which the 
truth moves but obstacles in its way. Doubts and 
dogmatisms clash, but they are all petty and none of 
them are ever either solved or justified ; because all 
things are reduced by such mental flippancy to the 
same low level of irresponsibility towards truth. 

It follows that moral facts are more at the mercy 
of man than any others. They derive their being 
and significance more entirely from the personality 
from which they issue, and are great or small accord- 
ing to their context in the character of the teacher 
who imparts and of the pupils who receive. Of the 
way in which Caird met the responsibilities and the 
opportunities of his calling as a teacher we shall find 
full evidence. Here we shall only say that his Moral 
Philosophy class-room in the University of Glasgow 
was to his students for all the years of his teaching 
a veritably sacred place. They knew that there 
they were in the midst of great issues, and that the 
doctrines they heard were neither to be lightly 
accepted nor lightly set aside. 

The reality of moral facts, and the practical power 
of moral conceptions, broke upon them, and some- 
thing of the stable majesty of the moral world was 
exposed before their mind’s eyes. Moreover, to 
them at least, the doctrine of their teacher was new : 
so new and so potent as to compel a critical return 
upon familiar beliefs and to demand that the facile 
convictions of tradition and common opinion should 
be reinterpreted and, if held at all, held in a different 
fashion. Caird himself, on the rare occasions, such 
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as the Annual Class Suppers, when he struck a 
personal note, did what he could to dispel their 
notions of his originality. His method of teaching, 
or rather the very presupposition that underlay his 
whole method, led him to treat philosophy in the 
same spirit as the scientific man treats nature. 
Philosophy was the self-expression of the growing 
spirit of mankind, and the great philosophers were 
its organs. He had no more desire to be inventive 
in morality than the scientific man has to invent the 
laws of nature. He was as anxious to moderate the 
enthusiasms of his pupils, and to be regarded as 
merely the medium through which greater minds 
spoke, as others have been to represent that their 
“ Realism ” or ‘“‘ Pragmatism ’’ was new, while other 
theories were only ‘‘ Neo-.”’ ‘It is one of the great 
sayings of Heraclitus,” said Professor Mackenzie, 
“that Wisdom is common, but the many think they 
have a wisdom of their own.”’ Edward Caird never 
thought he had a wisdom of his own. And his aim 
was always to lead us, not to any wisdom that was 
peculiarly his, but to the wisdom of the wise of all 
time, and that, I think, was certainly one great source 
of the influence which he wielded over his students. 
All he could accept from the goodwill of his pupils 
was, as he said, ‘‘ a kind of hope that he may have 
contributed to the great stream of intellectual life 
which is flowing through the University from genera- 
tion to generation.’ ‘‘ As teachers,’’ he continued, 
‘“we stand, as it were, between the past and the 
future. We see the new forces which are gradually 
coming into existence ; and, as a German poet says, 
we see that, as the old fighters are beginning to fail 
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and sink, Nature has ever a new supply of combatants 
to take up the great battle against ignorance and evil. 
‘Wo immer mtide Fechter 
Sinken im muthigen Strauss, 


Es Kommen neue Geschlechter 
Und Kadmpfen es ehrlich aus. 


a 


There is no need to decide a controversy of this 
grateful character between a teacher who denies his 
own originality and pupils who affirm it ; it is better 
that it should continue.? Moreover, philosophy, 
being concrete like poetry rather than abstract like 
the sciences, has a right to borrow uniqueness from 
the individuality of its exponents: and it is always 
personal and new when it is living. Caird continued 
to be to his students a revealer of new regions of 
thought; and day by day they felt that the spirit 
of discovery and adventure was abroad. Nor was 
this due merely to their ignorance or inexperience. 
On the contrary, the doctrines that were strange and 
inspiring to them were also unintelligible and un- 
desirable to their elders. It is true that Carlyle had 
already ‘‘ discovered the full significance of the great 
revival of German literature, and the enormous re- 
inforcement which its poetic and philosophic idealism 
had brought to the failing faith of man.” * ‘ His 
prophetic tones, his humour and pathos, his de- 
nunciation of cant and formalism, even the strange 


1 Presentation of Portrait. 


2“ The valiant of this land 
In reverential modesty demand 
That all observance due to them be paid 
Where their serene progenitors are laid,” 
Wordsworth, Ode. 


* Caird’s Essays, vol. i. pp. 232-3. On Carlyle’s influence on Caird 
himself see above, p. 31 ff. 
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tricks he played with the English language, seemed 
to make literature a living thing.’”’ He had given to 
those who could catch it ‘a clue to the new inter- 
pretation of history, and especially of those two great 
revolutions—the English and the French Revolution 
—from which: the political, social and religious 
history of this country and of modern Europe take 
their new beginning.”’ He was, perhaps, the greatest 
as well as the most obvious of the forces which 
caused the “ times ’’ to pass through the most momen- 
tous of all changes, namely, that of changing their 
attitude of mind towards the profounder realities of 
life. But the change had only begun when Caird 


entered upon his Professorship. ‘‘ The narrow ways 
of thinking on religious and social philosophy ”’ had 
not become grass-grown; ‘‘ the narrow canons of 


literary criticism against which he protested so 
vehemently ’’ had not lost their authority; the 
country was not as yet “‘ opened up to cosmopolitan 
influences, nor drawn into the wider current of the 
great European movement of life and thought which 
began with the French Revolution.’ Carlyle had 
startled the minds of men rather than convinced 
them. He had flung explosives and flashlights into 
the darkness around, but there was no steady vision 
nor quiet possession of the new country. After the 
denunciatory prophet there was room and need for 
the placid teacher and the steadying strength of 
demonstrated truth. Moreover, to a degree even 
greater than usual, Carlyle employed the conceptions 
which were to rule the new era against the existing 
ways of life and forms of belief rather than evolved 
their significance constructively. He was engaged 
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mainly in ‘‘ stripping from humanity all that the 
tailor has done for it’’:1 nor did he always re- 
member that the clothing of society is a skin and 
part of the living structure. ‘‘ He expressed almost 
for the first time in English that disgust at the mean 
achievements of what we call civilization, that 
generous wrath at the arbitrary limitation of its 
advantages, that deep craving for a better order of 
social life, which is the source of so many of the 
important social and political movements of the 
present day.”? His work has been far greater 
than the gratitude of his country—as yet: and we 
can insist on its value without ceasing to maintain 
that he remained “ strongly individualistic in his 
turn of mind,” “‘ and had at least no firm grasp of 
the organic unity or solidarity of human life, and of 
the creative powers which arise not from the in- 
dividuals taken separately, but from the way they 
act and react upon each other in society.’ ® 

On account of all these things the situation in 
which Caird found himself on taking up his work 
amongst his students was more than ordinarily 
prolific in opportunities. It was the dawn of a new 
day, and the morn was full of enterprise to his own 
spirit first, and through him to the young minds he 
so superbly taught. 


‘“ The meagre, stale, forbidding ways 
Of custom, law and statute, took at once 
The attraction of a country in romance ! 
[And] Reason seemed the most to assert her rights 
When most intent on making of herself 
A prime Enchantress,” 4 
: Essays, LD. 233; * Ibid. p. 234. 
8 Ibid, p. 264. *The Prelude, p. 729, book xi. lines 110-5, 
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A statement and examination of the substance of 
Caird’s teaching will be made later: at present it is 
necessary only to indicate its:general character, and 
more especially what it signified to his students, and 
on what kind of presuppositions in their minds it 
operated. 


The parentage of the pupils of a great teacher is 
generally recognizable, even apart from his doctrines ; 
as you can tell in what workshop a journeyman has 
spent the years of his apprenticeship by the way in 
which he handles his tools. It is not theories only 
that he conveys to them, but also to a not incon- 
siderable extent, a method of thinking, and even a 
way of taking life. He passes them through the 
main crises of his own experience; they fight his 
intellectual battles over again. And, as we have 
seen, it was no insignificant crisis through which 
Caird and the more thoughtful young men of his 
day had passed, and through which he was to guide 
his students. He had been made aware first by 
Carlyle and then by Carlyle’s idealistic leaders of 
‘“ New forms in poetry, new methods in science, new 
ideas in history and philosophy,’ ? and these had 
overpowered in him the older spirit and its ways. 
Moreover, if one is permitted to make use of the 
doubtful idea that there are any new beginnings in 
philosophy, or in the continuous life whose meaning 
it expresses and treasures up for use, we may 
attribute the new trend of reflective thought mainly 
to Kant: and, as we shall see, it was, above all 
other things, the task begun by Kant which was 
continued by Caird. Kant himself called the change 

1 Caird’s Essays, i. p. 236. 
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of point of view ‘‘ Copernican,’’ meaning thereby 
that the necessities of spirit had logical priority over 
those of sense and natural things. But it was Coper- 
nican in more and deeper senses than Kant himself 
could know ; and it was to carry more consequences, 
both in the theoretical and the practical life of men, 
than have even yet been realized. It implied not 
only that religion and morality and all the rights 
and privileges of a nature that is rational could be 
placed beyond the reach of the engines of scepticism, 
safe from all attack, but that these had themselves 
to be reinterpreted and to take a wider meaning. 
In the last resort, for Kant, the interests of man 
were moral: the truth was to be known for the 
sake of the good; the knowable universe existed in 
order to furnish a fit frame for the moral life; and 
the ultimate necessity for the existence of God lay 
in the demand for the realization of a complete good. 
But the moral life was, ultimately, intensely indi- 
vidualistic for Kant. Every man was set to seek 
his own perfection, and the pursuit was solitary. 
He stood alone, with no strength save his own, 
under the thunder of the categorical imperative. 
But his strength was sufficient. ‘‘ He could because 
he ought.’’ If, in one sense, he might be held to be 
an ephemeral phenomenon amongst phenomena, in 
another the whole natural scheme was a thing lighter 
than vanity in the presence of his spirit. And if he 
had intercourse with his fellows in society it was 
that of a king with kings. 

But all this Kantian teaching had to be changed 
as well as adopted. The individual had to 
suffer at least temporary dethronement. Psychology 
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was to cease to play the réle of Metaphysics ; 
man had to be derived and to appear as mediated 
by the natural scheme. Morality had to be 
both naturalized and socialized: it must cease 
to be either an exception or an antagonist to the 
scheme of things, and lose its defiant character. 
Moral goodness, which is the becoming morally 
good, must itself be a process of the good. The 
movement must be seen as the very best thing that 
could take place, and as that in which the world of 
the real reveals its true character, and reaches its 
full fruition. Hence, Religion, too, must attain a 
new character. It must derive its value not from 
the failure of morality, but from its success: it 
must be recognized as that which inspires morality, 
namely, the sense of infinite companionship—" If 
God be with us who can be against us ?”’ 

Now this change, though it involves the whole 
outlook, of Philosophy, Morality, and Religion, 
comes in the last resort to one thing only: man, as 
an individual, instead of being the centre around 
which the Universe revolves, is now caught up in 
its career. It verily is a Copernican change, a new 
Spiritual astronomy destined to make many beliefs 
obsolete, and to be received reluctantly. It is diff- 
cult for man to give up, or even to postpone, his 
self in any department. He seems to stand natur- 
ally at the centre of things: East and West, and 
North and South, seem inevitably to begin where he is, 
and the zenith is always immediately above his head. 
The difficulty is especially great, if the promise that 
he will receive his self back enriched is uncertain 
and given in indefinite language. And that the 
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promise has, thus far, not been free from these 
defects, it is hard to deny: for the votaries of this 
way of thinking are not seldom given to accentuate 
the negative side of the process of morality, and to 
make much of its contradictions, and pains, and 
perils, while the Absolute in which is the ultimate 
truth and reality of things is apt to be an empty 
maw. 

But the mental displacement which the adoption 
of the new doctrine entailed, and the difficulties of 
reconciling it with their inherited scheme of belief, 
and all the other remoter consequences, were hidden 
from Caird’s students. So long as they were with 
their teacher they were swept along in his course, 
and could sustain themselves at the elevation of his 
philosophy. That the new doctrine carried with it 
a vast enlargement of the field of vision was felt at 
once by them. He placed them from the beginning 
at a point of view whence the life of mankind could 
be contemplated as one movement, single though 
infinitely varied, unerring though wandering, sig- 
nificant yet mysterious, secure and self-enriching 
although tragical. There was a general sense of the 
Spiritual nature of reality and of the rule of mind 
though what was meant by spirit or mind was 
hardly asked. There was a hope and faith that 
outstripped all save the vaguest understanding, but 
which evoked a glad response that somehow God 
was immanent in the world and in the history of all 
mankind, making it sane. There was a feeling that 
morality, instead of being a hopeless struggle against 
the overwhelming odds of a nature innately and 
irretrievably corrupt, might be a series of hard-won 
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triumphs and a sure advance. And Religion, in- 
stead of being an artifice for making the descending 
sword of an angry God fall on the innocent instead 
of the guilty, a scheme to wrench into rightness 
what had fallen out of gear, came like the light of 
the natural dawn upon the face of things, revealing 
them as they are, and bringing out the benevolent 
trend and eternal goodwill of the whole scheme of 
both Nature and Spirit. 

It was not a matter for wonder that they received 
the doctrine with enthusiasm, and forgot themselves 
in the sense of their partnership in a universal enter- 
prise. Response to the generosity of a scheme that 
conjoined their aim with the trend of things and 
brought the Universe over to their side in making 
for its fulfilment was easy. Youth does not count 
the cost. They were not aware of the depth of 
renunciation which the new doctrine entailed, nor 
of the price at which the wider spiritual freedom was 
to be bought. Least of all could they anticipate the 
resistance that would be offered by the old philo- 
sophy, ethics, and theology in which they had been 
nurtured, and which had passed so completely into 
the substance of their minds as to lose the aspect 
of theories, capable of being questioned, and to 
seem to be necessary, intuitive and axiomatic. At 
first the inconsistency between the old and the new 
was not felt, or not felt to be vital, and the ideas of 
their teacher found easy lodgment side by side with 
the traditional beliefs that ruled them in their 
ordinary life, and which were taken to be true 
as a matter of course. But the peace could not 


last. 
J» Mec. E 
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The young student of philosophy is apt at first to 
treat philosophy as a collection of theories, for and 
against each of which there are a number of argu- 
ments: all of them to be committed to memory, 
like the conjugation of a verb or a list of names of 
plants. He is not aware that philosophy is a way 
of thinking, and that its themes can become a power 
in his life and revaluate its interests; and he has at 
first no prejudice against them any more than 
against twice three being six. The knowledge of 
them is merely a mental adornment which he can 
wear and air in the eyes of his comrades, not without 
pride. 

This attitude is of course radically unphilosophical, 
but its very shallowness brings a certain receptive- 
ness and impartiality of mind, and it was rather 
fostered than hindered by Caird’s way of teaching. 
He spoke of things that occupied ancient thought in 
a little country long ago; and the matters discussed 
—‘‘ the One,” “‘ the Many,” “ the Unlimited,” and 
so forth—seemed to be as remote from the working 
faith and living creeds of the present world as the 
phantasies of the old astrologers. His method was 
always historical, and he conveyed his own views 
through the medium of other minds. It was also 
impartial in spirit and intention, and extraordinarily 
magnanimous. No arguments were given with more 
scrupulous care or greater force than those for a 
theory which he could not adopt; so that he never 
gave the philosopher criticised the advantage of 
suffering injustice. Indeed, he had no delight in 
refutation. It was quite alien to his temperament 
to be on the watch for the weaknesses of either men 
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or doctrines. What he sought in a theory was the 
truth which it contributed to the growing inheritance 
of civilization. His method. was consistently posi- 
tive. He regarded the movement of human experi- 
ence, and of philosophy which expressed its meaning, 
as continuous; and therefore the more true a theory 
the more surely would it be recast and thereby taken 
up as an element in a wider and wiser doctrine. 

For these reasons he most rarely referred to the 
philosophical views which were current in Scotland 
in his time, whether as conscious doctrines or as 
unconscious assumptions implicit in the traditional 
morality and religion. Session after session passed 
and no allusion, near or remote, was made to the 
‘* Scottish School ” of Common Sense, whose psycho- 
logical doctrines were confused with Metaphysics, 
and in the agnosticism of which there was supposed 
to be support for religious faith. No Scottish name 
later than that of David Hume passed his lips. He 
spoke of Kant, and often quoted Goethe and referred 
to Hegel, substituting, as was supposed, for the 
wholesome home-made doctrine, theories which were 
somehow both ‘‘ unintelligible jargon’’ and also 
unsettling and dangerous. There were some who 
expressed contempt for his doctrines. There was 
also much righteous indignation, some holy pathos, 
and strong resolution that come what may their 
ego should not be conjured away. There was 
even a passing notion in one of the Scottish 
churches that is most on its guard against 
more truth, of supplying the students of theology 
with a Moral Philosophy of its own or more con- 
sonant with its creeds. But Caird made no 


— 
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response to any of these matters: the southern 

side of the quadrangle of the University gave back 
no echoes. He went on his way stating the truth 
as he knew it, trusting its defence to itself. He did 
not even apply it in any way to the student’s ex- 
perience nor give any hint as to the reconstruction 
which its adoption would necessitate. He let the 
new views and the old slumber side by side in the 
student’s mind—until that was impossible ; and he 
relied for the application of the truth upon the life 
which was in it, just as the sower trusts the seed 
and the soil. 

This method was in great part natural to him, a 
mere matter of mental disposition. He did not love 
controversy. ‘‘Can’t you philosophise without 
fechtin’ ?’’ he wrote to one of his pupils! who was 
rash enough to desire to enter the list against Mr. 
Bradley and his Absolute. He was once, and only 
once, tempted to reply to a criticism which was 
more vigorous than courteous; and the occasion 
gave him great pain. His critic's methods drew 
from Caird a rebuke which makes the controversy 
memorable. ‘‘ Under the torrent of contemptuous 
words—some of them fearfully and wonderfully 
made—which he was pleased to pour upon me, 
I feel almost inclined to say with Falconbridge : 


‘Zounds ! I was never so bethumped with words 
Since first I called my brother’s father ‘‘ dad.” ’ 


Dr. Stirling is undoubtedly a man of great philo- 

sophical powers. I have always regarded him as 

in some sense a master in philosophy: but I think 
1P. r91 below. 
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it were well if he could learn to use the language of 
those who can afford to respect others because they 
respect themselves.”’ | 

But his usual way was to withdraw from, and 
say nothing of, what could not commend itself to 
his taste. During his tenure of the office of Master 
of Balliol, he was induced to read a paper at a 
meeting of a philosophical society in Oxford. He 
found something to commend in the comments of 
all the speakers except ’s. Of him he said not 
a word. On the way home with one of the College 
tutors he was very silent until they reached the door 
of Balliol Lodge, when he turned round and said, 
“Twas glad to get that shot at osu 

The historical, positive, non-controversial way of 
teaching, which was the natural expression of Caird’s 
patient nature and grave dignity of character, was 
also a matter of deliberate choice. He knew how 
difficult it is for those who are most earnest in 
regard to morality and religion, and therefore most 
worth teaching, to be even relatively impartial. 
Their opinions are convictions, and their creeds a 
practical faith ; and if they endeavour to reason, it 
must be towards, as well as from, foregone con- 
clusions. Such an attitude of mind is, of course, 
directly opposed to the very spirit of philosophy, 
and bars all enquiry and progress at the threshold. 
Some measure of mental detachment must therefore 
be secured, and some measure of the sincerity and 
freedom of enquiry if the reflective reconstruction 
and the consequent renewal and reinforcement of 
moral and religious experience are to result. Hence 
the value of the historical method. The principles 








—— 
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of his Idealism, which otherwise would only have 
raised the dust of controversy in the Scottish student’s 
mind, gained unimpeded entrance so long as they 
came by way of Greece and in the garb which Plato 
and Aristotle gave them. The refutation of the 
students narrow ‘‘ orthodoxies’’ was far on the 
way before the presence of negation was detected ; 
the mental process induced was assimilative rather 
than critical, and the result was conciliation. The 
narrower views were put in a wide context, and at 
once transformed and enriched. 

One of the most eminent of his pupils, Professor 
John Watson, refers as follows to the conciliatory 
method which was characteristic of Caird’s whole 
mode of thought: ‘‘In his Inaugural Lecture as 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Glasgow, this note of Universality was what made 
it for some of us ‘ epoch making.’ The whole point 
of view, to those who were accustomed to the rather 
close and stifling atmosphere of evangelical theology, 
was the revelation of a new method of conciliation, 
which at once preserved the truth of the old and 
universalised it. Christianity was presented, not as 
something exceptional in the history of man, but as 
the culmination of a long process of development, 
and as owing its form to the influence of Greek 
modes of thought. Greek philosophy and Christian 
thought were represented as mutually supporting 
each other, not as occupying separate and irrecon- 
cilable regions. All this is now familiar to us, but 
to the Scottish undergraduate of those days it seemed 
the disclosure of a new world of ideas. The effect 
of Caird’s teaching was to bring philosophy into 
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close touch with life, as the highest precipitate of 
the experience of the race. Not unnaturally his 
influence was at first looked upon with a good deal 
of doubt and apprehension, especially by less open 
minds, lay and clerical ; but among his students at 
least the spirit of ‘ watchful jealousy,’ if it ever 
existed, gradually disappeared as the lineaments of 
the new world became more visible, and it was 
discovered that his philosophy, while it dissolved 
merely traditional ideas, really placed religion upon 
a more impregnable foundation. The older men, 
and especially the older clergymen, who found their 
favourite formulas quietly set aside, might grumble 
and prophesy the ‘coming in of infidelity, like a 
flood,’ but the younger men, more alive to the 
changed aspect of the world, and the necessity of a 
reconstruction of belief, felt that the new philosophy 
enabled them to preserve the essence of religion, 
while giving to it a more rational form.” . 

The extraordinary efficacy of the method of peace- 
ful penetration and the significance of the message 
of Caird, both to his students and to the religious 
life of Scotland, are indicated in the following letter 
from one of his pupils, now a distinguished author, 
who calls himself a ‘‘ Parish Minister.” 


‘* Anyone who came under the influence of Caird, 
about thirty-five years ago now, not only passed 
through a personal experience of a unique kind, but 
also (perhaps unwittingly) passed through what was 
an historical transition in the development of modern 
Religious thought. Caird was the prophet of the 
present liberal life in the Church. He it was who 
‘came to the help of the Lord’ when the Church 
was in danger, in that greatest of all dangers, of 
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losing the minds and hearts that were most needed 
for her work. There were timid souls then who 
dreaded the direction and influence of his teaching. 
But they could not judge the signs of the times or 
see the need of a new spirit to reanimate the Christian 
Church, in preparation for the work of the modern 
world, and for the faith of the modern mind. Who 
have been able best, and without strain, to meet the 
changed positions and the advancing claims of the 
Scientific and Social world, but those whom Caird 
prepared for the inevitable transition ? 

‘The ‘liberal’ Theological movement which, 
about the same time, was forced upon the Church 
from within, was not sufficient in itself to create the 
new attitude of mind that was needed toward all 
religious thought and teaching; it had only more 
or less to do with the relaxation of certain Doctrines, 
and reinterpretation of certain statements of the 
Creed. It was a movement that sought chiefly to 
abolish certain obstacles to a wider reception of the 
traditional creed, and did not attempt otherwise to 
open up a new path from the outside world toward 
the Church. This is what Caird did. His aim was 
not necessarily to lighten the burdens of Theological 
dogma: but to offer a new reconciliation of thought 
and faith altogether. It was a reconciliation that 
met men before they entered the Church at all; 
that attracted, fascinated and conquered them ; that 
made Theology for them once more the Queen of 
the Sciences ; that opened the Church again as the 
supreme sphere of wide thought and great action ; 
that raised her again in the estimation of a new 
era of the world’s history; that built again her 
towers and bulwarks. 

‘Under his influence Divinity students thought 
no longer of * obstacles ’ to faith, or how they might 
evade the Christian creed. The hearts of all became 
fired for service; enthusiasm, not apology, was the 
attitude of their minds. No one now can estimate 
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the glory of this transition in the experience of those 
who then regarded Church doctrine with dismay, 
and questioned themselves about any scope for 
modern conditions of thought and work which the 
Church could still afford. The enthusiasm was all 
the greater, that the new spirit came free from out- 
side the Church. It led to pure and unselfish 
allegiance, without constraint, subterfuge, or am- 
biguity. There was passionate joy in the new 
ata passionate confidence in the new out- 
ook. 

‘How absurd it seems now to think of the sup- 
posed ‘negative’ attitude of Caird on religious 
subjects. It was just the absence of all negation or 
apology that carried the hearts of his students 
captive. He was constructive, and enthusiastic, in 
every word that he uttered. The whole scope of his 
teaching was reverent, elevating, purifying, and 
inspiring. There was no trace of a destructive or 
revolutionary tendency ; doubt or negation was never 
suggested ; every spiritual ideal of life was built up 
and fortified ; every thought was led on to Christian 
life and social activity. We went.from him to the 
Divinity Hall stablished and grounded in deep 
spiritual principles, prepared for Theological studies, 
in the possession of active formative convictions, 
which already tended toward the great mental re- 
conciliation with which he had inspired us. 

‘‘Caird’s method was peculiarly his own. He 
was the champion of the ‘critical’ school; yet, 
somehow, he never seemed to criticise! He was 
supposed to ban accepted views; yet in reality he 
often blessed them. His students were impressed 
rather with the conception of a mind and character 
given to simplicity, to exposition, to illustration ; 
and not at all to the delight of battle. If there was 
one thing he made us ashamed of it was of any 
petty or conceited critical spirit. One could not 
well see or trace the action of his mind, or the actual 
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process by which he unfolded his subject. It may 
be said frankly that, at the time, we did not fully 
understand his method, or what conclusion he was 
likely to reach. His work seemed just a survey of 
the history of thought. But by degrees we found 
that we had gained not only that, but also the dawn- 
ing conviction that the survey was the criticism 
after all. Just as he used to encourage us by saying 
that the good was always the most effective criticism 
of the bad. 

‘The characteristic of his system which from 
point to point became most apparent, and to Divinity 
students most attractive, was the reiterated necessity 
for certain spiritual presuppositions and postulates, 
as a preliminary to the possibility of any knowledge 
of experience, or of any order in life. And, where 
this demand of reason was insisted on as the founda- 
tion of the system, the kingdom of life which was 
built up upon it could not fail to contain also many 
of the postulates of modern religious thought. Such 
a system tended above all things to unity between 
reason and religion, between faith and life. It was, 
however, the restored unity of the Gospel, not the 
accepted unity of the Church. It was the unity of 
spiritual reconciliation, not that of doctrinal ex- 
clusion. The old idea of religious progress, more 
by separation than by assimilation, became to us 
doomed. Henceforth the progress of the spiritual 
Kingdom could only be conceived or preached as 
one in which the whole of life and the whole of 
thought co-operated together to a religious end. 

“ Nothing that he ever said broke in upon the 
Christian conscience. Such teaching as: that reve- 
lation cannot act outside the sphere of reason, or it 
becomes incomprehensible ; that the Spiritual and 
the Rational can never be opposed to one another ; 
that revelation is Spirit, and must be to Spirit, in 
whatever external form; that the action of Spirit 
in history cannot be erratic; that there can be no 
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isolation of any subject for exclusive treatment 
apart from the ordinary conditions of reason and 
life; that we cannot divide up the human con- 
sciousness into separate compartments, such as 
will, thought, feeling ; that arbitrary or traditional 
methods of thought must give way to methods in 
which organic relations and groupings are supreme : 
—such ideas as these were the extremity of any 
‘negative ’ statements one is able to remember, in 
relation to methods of study and thought that bore 
at least on religious history or theological doctrine. 
And these are now largely the unexpressed creed of 
almost the whole Church. 

The effect of Caird’s teaching was more a spirit 
than an argument. It came into life quite as the 
Wordsworthian ‘ sense of something far more deeply 
interfused.’ One tried afterwards, in new con- 
ditions, to find for oneself the progress of his thought 
as easy as once it looked. This was a vain hope ; 
but the spirit of it all was never lost. Men had 
come under a new impulse, and the inspiration of 
that remained. They might fail in an intellectual 
attempt to verify all the conclusions over again: 
but the truth had once been revealed to their spirits, 
they had one vision of ‘ the pattern on the Mount,’ 
and that never faded. Nor was the vision a dream 
only : but that permanent illumination of the Spirit, 
which compels, and commands, and guides, quite 
as truly and legitimately as does the authority of 
Reason. To those who were not to be philosophers 
(perhaps the most of us!) there came at least the 
revelation such as Poetry brings, the help which 
Religion offers ; to most of us, therefore, ‘ the better 
part,’ which certainly was never taken away. It 
breathed a sense of unity and universality into life 
and thought, gave a grasp of the inner meaning and 
movement of things, and an intellectual harmony 
with the eternal Purpose, which was at the centre 
of all. 
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‘The new fervour was quite of the nature of the 
Wordsworthian influence in the intellectual sphere. 
It was the gift of a guiding spirit, and of a reasoned 
view of things; its spiritual tendency opened up 
the meaning of the common world, and gave beauty 
to the common things of life ; revealed their endless 
relations and latent spiritual purpose. Nor was this 
merely a whimsical ‘ subjective ’ position, the intel- 
lectual fabrication of an ideal universe; but the 
calm interpretation and comprehension of the world 
as it lies about us. It depended on the spiritual 
element involved in all experience. Everything 
became in its proportion a vehicle of the Spirit, and 
God was found here too, in a rational universe, still 
to be ‘ greatest in the least.’ 

‘The reasoned hold we got of such a system of 
thought as Caird expounded may have been possibly 
at the time indefinite. But, indefinite or not, what a 
Spirit and conviction it all was to put into the hearts of 
those who were going forth into life, ‘ not knowing 
whither they were going,’ but now were going with 
a transcendent spiritual view of life to guide them. 
And chiefly was it so for those whose destiny (so 
many of them!) lay in the rural Manses of Scot- 
land: what an unspeakable gift and endowment 
for direction and help in the days when they were 
called upon to declare to their fellowmen the main- 
stay and support of an eternal and divine purpose 
at the heart of the world. The texts of the Bible, 
and the life of Christ, had become theirs in a new 
and unexpected way, as interwoven with the very 
fabric of the Universe. | 

‘ By degrees this inspiration of Caird’s thought 
became transformed in Manse, and Church, and 
Parish, into a definite point of view. The spiritual 
power of reconciling and reconstructing daily ex- 
perience proved itself valid ; and the spiritual Ideal 
at the root of religious teaching triumphed. As the 
creation of this spiritual Ideal, life assumed form 
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and proportion, realised within itself the power of 
an infinite aim, and looked out on the world with 
absolute confidence. This gift of a point of view, 
from universal Thought to concrete Life, permanent, 
illuminating, self-sufficing, was in the end Caird’s 
greatest gift to his disciples. Such a view of life as 
Caird’s philosophy presented did not come to us as 
though an invention of the Master, as though devised 
and established by uncommon means: it seemed 
only to be the outcome of a clear and natural elucida- 
tion of the universe that had been waiting for our 
recognition! There was nothing forced or artificial 
in its demonstration, no claim of originality, no 
elaborate justification: it seemed simply to fit into 
life, and make life and the world new. 

“From how few teachers do students receive as 
their instruction a permanent point of view. With 
all their getting, how seldom they get this: how 
seldom the value of such a thing enters into the 
teacher’s mind. How few seem fitted to estimate 
truly the position of a method compared with mere 
information. All is lost and confused in a mass of 
instruction. It is for this reason, for his clear 
delineation and practical application of a method of 
thought, that Caird’s students regarded him as a 
Master and themselves as Disciples. Their student- 
time was not merely a prescribed period of study, 
a compulsory effort to gain information, a strenuous 
attempt to get through examinations. There was 
something Socratic in the relation between them 
and the Master: a relation which can only be 
described by the term Discipleship. The Master’s 
work was a spiritual exposition of life; and the 
Disciples’ acquisition was a spiritual point of view.” 


It would be easy to quote further from the mass 
of testimony borne by his students to the influence 
which Caird exerted over them, and it would be 
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pleasant to dwell on the happy memories of the 
Moral Philosophy Class. ‘‘ Most of us,” said Dr. 
James Bonar, ‘‘ will agree that we can never fully 
estimate or measure what we owe to Edward Caird. 
In things of the spirit it is hard to say what we did 
not owe to him in the form in which we now have 
it.” ‘‘ One remembers,” said Professor MacCunn, 
‘' the fresh living thought daily renewed, the luminous 
exposition, the sympathy, and the endless trouble 
which Caird took over our endless essays; his 
unfailing encouragement too, and also the Socratic 
discipline.... These were the days in which he 
used to advise us to read Ferrier. I remember him 
once quoting Ferrier with that peculiar smile with 
which he used at times to spring a paradox upon 
us. ‘It was important,’ he quoted, * that philosophy 
should be true and it was important that it should 
be reasoned; but it was more important that it 
should be reasoned than that it should be true.’ 
That was the spirit of his teaching. He gave us 
courage to believe that what was true could be 
reasoned ; he gave us almost courage to believe 
that what was reasoned must be true. It was this, 
I think, which carried us captive in those days.”’ 
‘The effect of Caird’s imaginative thought, as 
I make bold to call it, although there were very few 
images in his exposition, would be acknowledged by 
many successive years of students. It should not 
be forgotten here,’’ continues Professor W. P. Ker, 
“how long the succession is. It begins, before 
Glasgow in those Merton days which were so well 
described by Mr. Saintsbury two years ago, and 
after Glasgow, again, it is continued in Oxford. 
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Last Sunday I heard one of the young Balliol men, a 
man who listened to Caird’s lectures thirty years 
after I did, and he spoke of Caird in the same way 
as we do here.” 


It is not easy to tell the secret of the extraordinary 
influence which he exercised over his students. He 
was not eloquent, like his brother, Principal Caird ; 
there was none of the sudden splendours which his 
life-long friend Professor Nichol flashed every now 
and then into his lectures; there was neither art 
nor passion, unless perfect sincerity of soul and 
simplicity of manner be an art, and unless “ the 
pure eloquence of reflective thought’ be a passion. 
Against the power of these his ardent young hearers 
knew no defence. There was nothing to rival the 
sway of their reverence for his strong, calm, thought- 
laden personality except their affection An old 
student is inevitably a witness tainted by his 
memories. But I may quote the words of a friendly 
intruder into the old class-room with its bare walls 
and its flaring gas-lights. He sat on one of the 
wooden benches which are crowded every morning 
during the long and often severe winter with young 
and vigorous life, capable of being irrepressible 
enough at times—at other times and in other places. 
“Years ago,’ says Canon Rawnsley, *‘on a visit 
to Glasgow University, he allowed me to accompany 
him on a dark and bitterly cold day to an early 
morning lecture. I had been at one of Professor 
Blackie’s lectures a year or two before, and I could 
not help being struck with the different feeling 
towards their master that the men had. At Pro- 
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fessor Blackie’s lectures constant. interruptions had 
taken place, which he had taken in the best possible 
part. Here no interruption seemed possible. The 
men from first to last seemed to feel that they were 
in the presence of a master mind, who was so dead 
in earnest that interruption or flippant folly was out 
of the question. I stayed behind to talk with the 
men after he had left for breakfast, and two or three 
of them spoke with such enthusiasm that years 
after, when he became Master of Balliol, though 
personally it was delightful to me to think of, I had 
a real heartache for those Scotch Students.... The 
secret of his power was his approachability. The 
same thing that made him a favourite with the 
humble farmer or lodging-house keeper in Cumber- 
land, or the Welsh cottager or quarryman, made 
him also beloved of those Scotch Students, and this 
approachability was born of extraordinary sim- 
plicity mingled with wonderful humility.” 

It is doubtful if a better audience exists anywhere 
in the world than a large class of students in a 
Scottish University. It is all alert to every element 
both of strength and weakness in the teacher’s 
character and ways, responds instantaneously and 
makes its own use of every event that happens, 
and attends the teacher with glee through his 
blunders, and with pride when he proves at all 
worthy of his work. It is a severe, and it is also a 
generous judge. It can be mercilessly inconsiderate 
towards oddities and helplessness, it knows pre- 
cisely how they will break out, and when to expect 
them, and it is infinitely inventive in playfulness ; 
but it is good-natured and can be extraordinarily 
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generous, and appreciative, and eager to know. The 
notion that the Scottish student is apt to be dis- 
orderly in class is quite wrong: if he is tempted by 
his teacher he will certainly fall, but not otherwise. 
But there are different degrees and different kinds 
of order. They vary from the order of ‘‘ the whipper- 
in amongst his dogs ”’ to that of a most happy com- 
pany in earnest and eager search for truth under a 
guide who is adored. The order in Caird’s class 
was absolute: no one ever thought of it or of the 
possibility of its opposite. An old student writes 
that he once heard him ‘‘ raise his voice’’; and 
“then it was only because he did not understand 
what the class meant. It was on the morning when 
it was announced in the papers that the University 
of St. Andrews was about to confer on him the degree 
of LL.D. The class ‘ roughed’ when he had called 
the roll, and continued to rough till he twice called 
‘ Gentlemen ’—the second time sternly. Nobody had 
the sense or courage to get up and explain. So the 
noise ceased, and the lecture went on. Next morn- 
ing he had himself heard the news, and he made 
handsome acknowledgment and apology to the 
class.’ Two other old students, both now eminent 
in literature, relate an incident in which the order 
of his class successfully sustained an almost in- 
credible strain. By a Spooneristic slip of the tongue 
‘“ Caird again and again during the class hour spoke 
of the relations of ‘ bowl and soddy ’ instead of soul 
and body.” This was, of course, not for an instant 
lost on the students ; Caird observed a certain spirit 
of levity breaking out every now and then, was 
puzzled at it, put up his eyeglass and looked at the 
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class in his gentle, enquiring way, and went on. 
The utter reverence of the students for their beloved 
teacher, and their care lest he should be in anyway 
hurt, were his ample defence. The Scottish student 
is the product of the best Scottish home, that is, of 
the home that is on the rise. But I must try to 
describe ‘‘ a class hour,’’ were it only for the pleasure 
of dwelling for a moment on a happy memory. 

The class met daily, except Saturdays, during the 
long and generally severe winter session at eight 
o’clock in the morning—the door of the class-room 
closing with the last stroke of the College bell. The 
students on meeting invariably found Caird’s tall 
figure already present on the platform, his roll-book 
and the notes of his lecture ready. The door being 
closed he stood up, the lively murmuring talk of the 
students was instantly stayed, and he gave forth 
with quiet, earnest, and trustful reverence the beauti- 
ful prayer whose phrases he had culled from the 
devotional literature of the Christian Church from 
St. Augustine down, and which has probably been 
heard since from every pulpit in Scotland. 

A few minutes served to call the roll, for each 
bench had its censor, and only the names of the 
absentees were called ; and the lecture began. The 
first sentences summarized the lecture of the pre- 
vious day, and while engaged on this résumé Caird 


? Old students of Edward Caird may be pleased to see the prayer 
in print. It was as follows: ‘‘ Almighty, and Everlasting God, in 
Whom we live and move and have our being, Who hast created us 
for Thyself, so that we can find rest only in Thee: Grant unto us 
purity of heart and strength of purpose, so that no selfish passion 
may hinder us from knowing Thy Will, no weakness from doing it; 
but in Thy light may we see light clearly, and in Thy service find 
perfect freedom.” 
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consulted, more or less casually, the manuscript on 
the desk. After that he merely glanced at it in 
passing as he walked to and fro on the platform. 
And matters began to glow as with a steady, strong 
oak-wood fire. There were no bursts of eloquence, 
nor any startling passages or excitement: it was 
not the orator, but the teacher who was at his work. 
The voice was pleasantly tuneful and easily heard, 
the face was quiet and earnest, the sincerity of utter 
simplicity was manifest, and the impression was of 
a great and good man saturated with much reflexion 
on the subjects that mean and matter most for 
humanity. He “ talked’ out of the fulness of his 
mind with the greatest informality and with entire 
lucidity. After expounding a subject in one way, 
it was his common habit to say, “‘ Let me put it in 
another way,’ and then would follow a second or 
third illustration of the theory, or of the process of 
moral experience which he was explaining. Mean- 
time the students, one and all, strove hard to take 
down in writing what they heard—not word for 
word, if they were wise, but the substance. The 
consequence was that their notes of his lectures, 
even though they could not write shorthand, were 
as a rule very complete, and showed both the elas- 
ticity of his actual method of delivery and the 
strictly ordered form of the skeleton of thought 
which he thus clothed with words and illustrations. 
He always looked at his audience in speaking. 
From time to time one caught his eye and he seemed 
to be speaking straight to one’s self, smiling when, 
on making his point, he clinched it with a short 
quotation from Shakespeare or Goethe or the Bible. 
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Reference has already been made to the ‘‘ second 
hour,’’ when he called up his students one by one 
and subjected them to the ‘‘ Socratic method.” 
Only those who have tried that method know its 
difficulty—how hard it is to extract out of another’s 
mind the best that it knows, which is the essence of 
the method. The difficulty is greatest of all in the 
case of the Scottish student, for he is reticent and 
shy, and extraordinarily cautious lest he should 
incur the ridicule of his fellows. The process can 
be cruel in some hands, and it is at the best apt to 
be something of an ordeal for the student if “ the 
oral Examination’’ is at all sustained and real. 
Occasionally one saw Caird fail for the same reason 
as the gods fail, overcome by density or ignorance 
and resolute taciturnity.1 But it was not often. As 
a rule the student left that class, too, enriched, and 
always with his self-respect unviolated and intact. He 
had been guided step by step, and through him the 
class, to see some fresh aspect, or new application, 
and significance of the truths he had heard in the 
lectures, or had caught a glimpse of their systematic 
coherence. Sometimes the second hour was spent 
in a less trying fashion. The best students were 
asked to read, and the class to listen to excerpts 
from their essays; and Caird made a few illus- 
trative and always encouraging remarks; for he 
knew the value of the method of heartening, and 
seized every chance of using it. The Essays had 
already been read and annotated by him—-in a hand 

1 Combined, sometimes (to do the students justice) as in the case 


of the numerous Maclachlans, Macdonalds and Camerons with 
unfamiliarity with the English tongue. J. H. M. 
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for the most part either illegible to the student or 
decipherable only by exhausting all the proba- 
bilities. The amount of work of this kind which 
was done by him was stupendous and very costly 
to him; but it impressed the students with the 
personal interest he took in their intellectual develop- 
ment. ‘ Here,’’ to quote Professor Watson, ‘‘ was 
a man who did not treat them merely as recipients 
of so many lectures a session, but as fellowmen, 
whose destiny it was his care to direct to the best 
issues. In the class he was often content to accept 
any answer that seemed to show even a remote 
apprehension of the problem dealt with. No one 
could be more frank in his criticism of essays, but 
one felt that he had so complete a sympathy with 
struggling and half-articulate thoughts that even his 
severest remarks had no sting in them. At the 
same time, I have known him to resent what seemed 
to him a tendency to ‘ flippancy,’ and I can remember 
one occasion on which he demanded an apology 
from a student on that ground. This, however, was 
the solitary case of the kind that occurred in my 
day. As a rule Caird was so appreciative of one’s 
very humble efforts that one felt impelled to do his 
very best. I remember at a Class Dinner being 
much struck with the hearty way in which he pri- 
vately expressed his appreciation of several of the 
speakers, hitting off their special gifts in a few 
masterly touches. When I was leaving for my 
present sphere of labour, he sent me a note full of 
wisdom and kindness, recommending among other 
things the ‘ idealisation ’ of my students, and I may 
say that whatever manner of success has attended 
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my efforts has been largely due to my imitation of 


his own practice in this regard. ~ 

‘His unwearied efforts on behalf of his students 
were shown in a very practical way, by the institution 
of an advanced or honours class in Moral Philosophy. 
Before he came to Glasgow, no lectures were given 
in philosophy beyond those to the ordinary pass 
classes. J am not sure but I was the occasion—it 
was nothing more—for the establishment of an 
honours class in Moral Philosophy. After I had 
passed out of the ordinary class, I wished to make 
a closer acquaintance with the Philosophy of Hegel, 
and, beginning with the Phanomenologie, naturally 
found myself struggling in what seemed to me a 
trackless bog. When I communicated my diff- 
culties to Caird, he eagerly offered to read the Wissen- 
schaft der Logik with me—an offer which I was only 
too glad to accept. My friend James Thomson 2 


1 James Thomson was a man of great natural gifts, the first of the 
brilliant students whom Caird held in exceeding affection. He died 
young from consumption, which developed in the train of excessive 
work and poverty. Caird was much affected by his death, and at 
the request of the subscribers wrote the touching words inscribed on 
the tablet set up in Old Cumnock Parish Church, and also in the 
little town of Badenweiller, in the Black Forest, where Thomson died: 


““IN MEMORY OF 
JAMES THOMSON, M.A., 
CLARK SCHOLAR 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 
AND 
ONE OF ITS MOST DISTINGUISHED STUDENTS 
WHO DIED AT BADENWEILLER, SOUTH GERMANY 
3RD AUGUST, 1876, AGED 3I YEARS. 


THIS STONE IS ERECTED BY HIS FRIENDS AND FELLOW STUDENTS 

TO EXPRESS THEIR ADMIRATION 

FOR HIS HIGH GIFTS OF INTELLIGENCE 
THEIR LOVE 
FOR HIS SINGULAR GENTLENESS 
AND PURITY OF NATURE 
AND 

THEIR SORROW FOR HIS EARLY DEATH,”’ 
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expressed a desire to be allowed to do the same 
work, and we both read, I think in the session of 
1871-72, parts of the Logik and the Phanomenologie. 
Caird also instituted a regular Honours Class, and 
was followed by Veitch in Logic—I fancy as a 
counterblast to Caird’s Idealism.” 

In his Introductory Lecture, technically the first 
of his class lectures as Professor of Moral Philo- 
sophy in Glasgow, Caird ‘‘ roughly indicated the 
subjects of which it was the business of his chair 
systematically to treat.’”’ The accuracy of the sketch 
is most striking. It is a forecast of the themes 
which were to occupy him theoretically during all 
the years of his labour in Glasgow, and it is an 
expression both of the principles and of the spirit 
of the work of his after-life. He recognized both 
his opportunities and its responsibilities. ‘‘ I can- 
not but remember,” he said, ‘‘ the great memories 
that belong to my place, and the names of those 
who, with how much stronger hands, have laboured 
here before me. I cannot but remember how, in 
their day and generation, they made it a source of 
light to their country and to the world.” He stood 
in a great succession. Amongst his predecessors, 
as we have seen, were Francis Hutcheson, Adam 
Smith, and Thomas Reid. All of these in their day 
moved their world. Hutcheson inaugurated a new 
era for Scottish thought, brought back the love of 
beauty, revealed anew the sane mind of Greece, and 
above all set his task and gave many of his weapons 
to Adam Smith. Adam Smith changed the mind 
and much of the practice of the world in matters of 
commerce and industry ; and Thomas Reid was the 
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founder of the Scottish Common Sense School, and 
in his way one of the masters of the mind of his 
time, and of another great teacher, Sir William 
Hamilton. Caird had nothing of the eloquence of 
Hutcheson, which was said to “ delight and to 
dazzle,’’ nor did he claim, as we have seen, to 
originate any school of thought, either in Economics 
or in Philosophy. So far from wishing to dazzle 
and delight, or endeavouring in any other way to 
impose himself upon others, his respect for the 
privacy, the responsibility and the sacredness of 
personality, was scrupulous to excess, if excess is 
possible. He was loath to advise even when asked, 
and he never urged. ‘ He held that ‘‘ one man can’t 
really advise another,” and that it is better to stand 
by and let the soul and the truth grapple. And yet 
it was precisely by invading the innermost recesses 
of the characters of his pupils that once more his 
‘““ place became a source of light to his country and 
the world.’’ Herein lay the ultimate secret of his 
power: it was in his utter simplicity and modesty, 
and reverence for every human soul. So that his 
influence entered within as peacefully as the light, 
and was no less welcome. His pupils, many of 
them now themselves responsible for the teaching 
of Philosophy and Literature in the colleges of the 
British Empire and America, would delight in 
saying deliberately with Dr. James Bonar that 
‘‘ Caird entered into their life as no other Professor 
ever did. To say that he was the best lecturer on 
philosophy we ever heard, would not exhaust the 
subject. There is hardly any speculative truth to 
which we are arrived, or think ourselves arrived by 
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our own study, that has not owed the shape of it, 
if not the substance, to the impulse given by Edward 
Caird.”’} 

It is not possible to separate the impulse from the 
doctrine, nor the truth spoken from the spirit of 
loyalty to it; and yet it is the impulse and «the 
spirit that one would fain accentuate in this case. 
Philosophy as taught by him was a passionately 
practical purpose. ‘‘ Eager, attentive and critical,” 
said one of his latest pupils in Glasgow, ‘‘ it was only 
a small proportion of Caird’s hearers who attended 
his classes as a perfunctory discipline, or regarded 
his lucid teaching as an easy path to a degree. The 
Scottish student has none of that shyness of general 
principles, that shrinking from large discussions, 
which seems inherent in the English temperament. 
The day’s lecture formed the topic of talk for eager 
knots of young men in the ‘ Union ’ and Quadrangles, 
for anxious midnight debates at serious gatherings 
in the simple students’ lodgings, where older men 
from the Highlands or from Wales, working in spare 
hours to earn their University fees, would discuss 
the new light with lads fresh from a secondary 
school.’”? 


It was in just such lodgings on a Sunday morning 
in the beginning of the winter session of 1879 that 
the seething zymosis resulted in the proposal for 
founding The Witenagemote—a society which in many 
respects resembled The Old Mortality—and which 


1“ Recollections of Three Universities ” in The University Monthly 
for April, 1912. 
2 The Nation, May 11, 1907. H.N. Brailsford. 
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included amongst its earliest members Professors 
MacCallum and Anderson of Sydney, Professors 
Sonnenschein and Muirhead of Birmingham, Pro- 
fessor Mackenzie of The Welsh University, Pro- 
fessor Kilpatrick of Toronto, Professor Pringle 
Pattison of Edinburgh, Professors Smart, Denney, 
and Jones of Glasgow, Professor Herkless of St. 
Andrews, and others distinguished for not being 
professors. It was the most informal and the most 
ardent of all student societies, meeting where it 
could, for there was as yet no *‘ Union,” and keeping 
no minutes. The discussion began anywhere and 
went everywhere ; the disputants, ere long, breaking 
up into small knots, and getting engaged like Homer’s 
heroes in ‘‘ single combats.’’ Occasionally Caird 
came amongst what he called his ‘ young lions,”’ 
placid and massive and much loved, and the evenings 
were altogether memorable.! 

The society was called The Witenagemote on the 
humorous suggestion of Professor MacCallum, with 
whose account of what Caird meant for his students 
I shall bring this aspect of his life to a close. ‘‘ I 
have not been unmindful of your message about 
Caird. Only, my dear Jones, I can’t write anything. 
I have tried once or twice, and nothing that comes 
from my pen is suitable. It falls into the strain of 


1QOne of these comes back vividly to my mind. Caird was ex- 
pected to give a “‘ paper.’’ I do not remember on what subject, but 
he had been so “‘ thrang ”’ at the end of the session with examination 
papers that he had not had time to write anything. Instead, he 
brought down the MS. of T. H. Green’s Prolegomena to Ethics, and 
read parts of the chapter in which Green compares Aristotle’s with 
Modern Conceptions of Courage and Temperance. The text with 
the comments were perhaps an epoch in more lives than that of the 
writer. J. H.M. 
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general eulogy, which, however heart-felt, will be 
better done by better men than I. I can’t get hold 
of individual reminiscences that would give signifi- 
cant glimpses of the man. This is partly what 
I expected, for I always felt his influence to be 
pervasive like the air rather than to be recognized 
as acting at this or that point. What was his influ- 
ence ? Looking back I feel pretty sure that in the 
first place, when I was a raw student in his class, 
it was to give me some idea of the whole of things. 
I remember feeling as I followed his course of 
lectures, like Faust, when he opens the book at the 
symbol of the Makrokosm. 


“Wie alles sich zum Ganzen webt, 
Und in dem andern wirkt und lebt ! 
Wie Himmelskrafte auf und nieder steigen 
Und sich die goldnen Eimer reichen ! 
Mit segenduftenden Schwingen 
Vom Himmel durch die Erde dringen, 
Harmonisch all’ das All durchdringen.’! 


‘Faust goes on: ‘ Welch Schauspiel! aber ach! 
ein Schauspiel nur!’ And since those days ‘the 
vision splendid’ has often faded for me, but never 
entirely, and in these last years it becomes clearer 
again, and then it was really ‘ Himmelskrdfte ’ that 
lived in his Universe ; he showed us that the whole 
was a Spiritual whole. That is the second aspect of 
his influence that made itself felt in all sorts of ways, 
in thought, in action, in character. It is curious to 
me to notice how I have sometimes chosen the more 
magnanimous course or resisted the temptation to 
scamp my work by the thought of what he would 


1 Werke, vol. v. p. 22. 
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have done in the circumstances. But this is not 
the kind of influence of which one can say ‘ Lo 
here, or Lo there,’ and if one brought one’s self to 
state it in public at all it would not be convincing. 

‘So, my dear friend, I can give you nothing, and 
my inability is a grief to me; for fain would I unite 
with you and his other disciples in doing honour to 
my Master, who is my Master in more ways than I 
can tell.” 


CHAPTER IV 
UNIVERSITY AND SOCIAL REFORM 


THE seven-and-twenty years during which Edward 
Caird filled the Chair of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Glasgow were amongst the most 
eventful in its history. ‘‘ They witnessed, over and 
above the routine of its daily life from session to 
session, all the discussions raised and changes 
initiated by two Universities’ Commissions (one of 
Inquiry in 1876, another Legislative and Executive 
in 1887)—the prolonged concomitant agitation of all 
manner of academic grievances, real or alleged—the 
strenuous warfare long waged between extra-mural 
and intra-mural interests—the vehement assaults on 
the administration of the Senate, and the transference 
of its patronage and financial and executive powers 
to the Court—new privileges claimed for and con- 
ceded to the students in the recognition of their 
Representative Council—the recasting of the whole 
system of Degrees in Arts, with its introduction of 
manifold options—the adjustment of the marvel- 
lously complicated Ordinances, almost every clause 
of which had to be fought over in Council, Senate 
and Court—the debates over tests and degrees in 
the Faculty of Theology—the fuller equipment of the 
Faculty of Law—the creation of a new Faculty of 
93 
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Science—the disposal of questions emerging in the 
Faculty of Medicine as to the affiliation of Colleges, 
the relations of clinical to systematic teaching and 
of the University to the Western Infirmary and 
the requirements by the Medical Council—the pro- 
vision of new Chairs and Lectureships, and the 
relative development of technical, tutorial and labora- 
tory instruction—last, but not least, the admission 
of women as students, and its conditions, whether 
generally or with special reference to the position of 
Queen Margaret College.”’! 

It was natural that changes of such magnitude 
and involving so many different and conflicting 
interests should occasion much controversy. ‘ There 
was division of opinion as to policy amongst the 
professors themselves,’’ and the professors as a 
whole, as constituting the Senate, were ‘‘ subjected 
to violent attacks in the University Council and 
elsewhere.” 

The discussion was conducted by some of the 
cruder advocates of the more revolutionary changes 
in such a way as to make it extraordinarily difficult 
for Caird to co-operate with them. He did not love 
controversy. He could respect persons whose 
opinions he was unable to share. He wished others 
could do the same. On the other hand, there were 
certain far-reaching changes which he earnestly 
desired. He was a reformer. His views were 
positive and he held them strongly. These views 
rested ultimately on the breadth of his social sym- 
pathies and the value he set on character. His 
belief in the value of higher education for every one 


1 Dr. W. Purdie Dickson’s letter, p. cxv. John Caird’s Memoir. 
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who could avail himself of it was invincible—women 
and working men could benefit by it and had a right 
to it. His attitude towards the claims of exclusive 
privilege, whether academical or political or other, 
was always critical and sceptical. 

The consequence was that he could not be said 
to go in this controversy either with the Senate or 
with its critics. He belonged neither to the gods 
nor to the enemies of the gods; and neither the 
conservative nor the revolutionary party could 
dictate his policy. But neither could he be dealt 
with as with “a compromising moderate’’ aiming 
at a judicious mixture of right and wrong. His 
conceptions were never extravagant, but his wisdom 
was not that of the moral mediocrity which calculates 
and counts the cost of doing right or wrong, and 
which we call prudence. Once he had formed a 
clear and definite opinion as to the need of a change 
in order that the uses of the University might be 
extended, his resolution to uphold it was immovable. 
He would listen placidly to the arguments of oppon- 
ents, and then exhibit an obstinate reasonableness 
and a patience that was inexhaustible. If he replied 
at all, it was, as a rule, in a quiet sentence—brief 
and conclusive and memorable. 

These characteristics were observed afterwards by 
his friends, and his critics, in Oxford, when he was 
Master of Balliol. ‘‘ His extreme width of sym- 
pathy,’ says Mr. Bosanquet, “ and his gentleness 
and modesty in personal intercourse might have 
suggested that he was wanting in fire and strength 
and definiteness. But the fact was far otherwise, 
and the story is at least true to character which 
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ascribes to an Oxford resident, after a public 
discussion in which Caird had taken part, the 
observation, ‘I saw then that the man could 
hghty 4 

It may, I believe, be said that by necessity of 
disposition, no less than by training and habit of 
thought, there were some causes whose appeal to 
him was imperative and to which his loyalty was 
lifelong. He supported them unswervingly on all 
occasions that offered, sought to advance them both 
in Glasgow and in Oxford, and, as was natural, in 
these matters got much of his own way. The first 
of them to which a brief reference must be made 
was The Higher Education of Women. 


The history of the slow process by which women 
were admitted to University Classes and Degrees is 
connected with that of the movement for *‘ Univer- 
sity Extension.’ That movement began in Cam- 
bridge in 1872, and was first taken up in Scotland 
by the University of St. Andrews, which instituted 
courses of lectures in Dundee and continued them 
there until a College was established. 

But single courses of lectures to women had been 
given in Glasgow as early as 1845. The lecturer 
was Professor Hutton Balfour; and the subject 
being Botany, no harm to the women was expected 
to ensue. In 1868, two years after Caird’s appoint- 
ment to his chair, and from that time until 1877, 
short courses of lectures were given to women by 
four of the young Professors at the University. 
These were Young, Veitch, Nichol and Caird. They 


1 Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. iii. 
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were the real “* pioneers to a University Extension 
Movement, of that form of it, too, which has achieved 
by far the most important practical results in Scot- 
land.”’* In 1877 these courses were placed on a 
systematic basis: the Glasgow Association for the 
Higher Education of Women was formed under the 
chairmanship of Principal John Caird. 

Principal Caird, both by temperament and by his 
position in the University, was led as a rule 
to mediate between opposing (and sometimes con- 
tending) parties rather than to press his own opinions. 
It is all the more interesting to note how he took, on 
this matter, an unambiguous and firm stand on the 
side of his brother. ‘‘ He took every opportunity of 
pleading publicly for the extending to them [women] 
all the privileges of the University,” says Edward 
Caird. ‘‘ He was unwearied in the discussion of the 
well-worn commonplaces as to the capacity of women 
for such education and its importance to them. 
Perhaps,” he continues, ‘“‘ I may venture to recall 
the fact that many years ago, before my brother 
was Principal, I had the pleasure of voting with 
him, in a minority of two, in opposition to a pro- 
posal to petition Parliament against some Bill that 
favoured the admission of women to medical de- 
grees.’’? Presumably the occasion referred to was 
April, 1874, the year after John Caird was appointed 
Principal, when a Bill for admitting women to the 
Scottish Universities was introduced into Parliament. 
Professors Cowan and Berry moved that the Senate 


1 Prof. Wenley, The University Extension Movement an Scotland, 
p. 8. 
® Memoir of Principal Caird, p. cviii. 
JeM.C. G 
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petition against the Bill. Caird moved and the 
Principal seconded an amendment: ‘‘ That whereas 
it is not desirable that the Senate should commit 
itself to the principle that this University has nothing 
to do with the higher education of women, and 
whereas a simple petition against the Bill without 
any qualifying clause would be understood in that 
sense, the Senate should not so petition ; but should 
take exception to special points in the Bill, and, in 
particular, to the extraordinary powers it would 
confer on the University Court.’’ But no sweeten- 
ing, such as that of the last clause, could make the 
proposal palatable to the Senate.. Only the two 
brothers voted for their motion, and E. Caird took 
the further step of formally dissenting from the 
decision of the majority. 

It is not necessary to follow in detail the varying 
fortunes of the question of educating women ; it is 
enough to note one or two of the more prominent 
and amusing events. We find that in February of 
the following year, 1875, the process just described 
was repeated. The same Professors moved and 
seconded the petition against the Bill, Caird was 
again in a minority of two—this time with Professor 
Young—and both dissented from the finding of the 
majority, which had now grown from 13 to 16. In 
April, 1877, Caird, still unrepentant, submitted to the 
Senate the petition of the newly formed Association 
for the Higher Education of Women, of whose com- 
mittee he was convener, asking for the institution of 
examinations for women. The Senate was obdurate. 
But some of the Professors, including Caird, not only 
agreed to lecture for the Association, but obtained 
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permission to use their own class-rooms for that 
purpose. Matters seemed to be advancing. Then 
came one of the little precious things that variegate 
the history of learned bodies. In November of the 
same year the following question was solemnly 
addressed by the Senate to the Principal : ‘‘ Whether 
he was aware that Dr. A, B. M'Grigor had delivered 
on the 13th ultimo in the University an opening 
address in connection with courses of lectures to be 
delivered by certain Professors to ladies; that Dr. 
M'‘Grigor did so in his official robes as Dean of 
Faculties ; that he claimed to appear on behalf of 
the Principal ; and that (without any authority) he 
gave expression in the name of the University to 
good wishes and welcome to the Ladies’ Educational 
Association ?’’ Whether the Principal was aware 
or not, and what happened to Dr. M‘Grigor, is not 
recorded. 

In March, 1878, a charge of £20 was made upon 
the Association for the use of the lecture-rooms, and 
the Senate declined to establish any scheme of 
examination. Then there came ‘“ the evening and 
the morning of a new day.’’ The Senate began to 
relent. The boon of examination was granted to 
the women and “‘ Higher Certificates were issued.’ 
But precautions were taken, and the resolution of 
the Senate is interesting as marking the road which 
has since been travelled. ‘“ Resolved as follows: 
The Senate enacts that no women’s classes shall 
meet or disperse at the hours, but only at the quarter 
and half-hours; but grants the use of rooms free 
of charge ’—Professor Berry still “ standing on the 
burning deck ”’ and dissenting. 
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Then followed struggles as to the academic recog- 
nition which, in lieu of degrees, might be granted to 
women. Many alphabetical combinations were pro- 
posed, such as L.A., A.A., Sch.A., but none was 
adopted. They agreed to speak simply of “A 
Certificate in Degree Subjects.” 

At last, in 1883, the Association for the Higher 
Education of Women developed into the Queen 
Margaret College, and Caird was appointed a repre- 
sentative of the Senate on its governing board. 
‘“ By this time,’ to quote his words, “ the debate 
about the education of women generally, as well as 
about their medical education, had gradually worn 
itself out in the long period between 1867, when the 
first steps in the direction of such education were 
taken in Glasgow, and 1889, when the University 
Bill was passed ; and the clause in that Bill em- 
powering the Commissioners to open up all degrees 
in arts and medicine to women was accepted as 
settling the matter, without, so far as I know, a 
dissentient voice.’”’ The Commissioners put the 
power that had been given into use. In February, 
1892, they issued an Ordinance enabling the Scottish 
University Courts to make provision for the educa- 
tion of women within the Universities, and under 
that Ordinance Queen Margaret College was incor- 
porated in the University of Glasgow. At the 
beginning of the following session, one year before 
Caird left Glasgow for Oxford, women were admitted 
as matriculated students, and the year after his 
departure they attended his successor’s lectures in 
Moral Philosophy in his old class-room along with 
other students. The struggle had lasted for about 
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twenty-five years of his professorship, and he had 
been in it, I believe, and at the front, at every stage 
and on every occasion. 


Caird’s interest in other aspects of University reform 
bore the same character of patience and persistency, 
and his efforts in the end were followed by a success 
which was analogous. In pursuit of these ends he 
took a large share for a considerable time in the 
work of the General Council of the University—most 
probably not from natural inclination. But he had 
identified himself strongly with the University, and, 
as Professor, he enjoyed greater freedom of action 
than was possible for the Principal, whose opinions 
he shared and for whose sake, no doubt, he often 
stood in the fighting line. 

The Council, which legally but hardly practically, 
consists of the whole body of graduates, works 
naturally by means of committees, or, perhaps it 
should be said, “‘ is worked by its committees.”’ The 
most important of these is the Business Committee, 
of which Caird was made a member in October, 
1881, and convener from October, 1884, until 1888, 
when he retired. This was the agitated period of 
University change to which reference has already 
been made ; and Caird spent much time and thought 
over the policy of the Council and much labour in 
guiding opinion. 

The first record of his participation in the delibera- 
tions of the Council is that of October, 1877, 
when he proposed two resolutions; one bearing 
upon the reduction of the expenses of contested 
parliamentary elections in the Universities of Glas- 
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gow and Aberdeen, and the other upon the teaching 
of Theology. His action in regard to the first matter 
led to enquiry into the comparative expense of 
parliamentary elections in University and in other 
constituencies, and to the expression of an opinion 
—nothing more being possible—against paid can- 
vassing. In 1881 Caird, more suo, returned to the 
matter, and proposed a clause making paid can- 
vassing illegal. His motion as to Theology was to 
the effect that ‘‘ the teaching of it in the University 
should cease to be confined to members of the 
Established Church.” It was defeated. But he 
returned to this matter also, and repeatedly. At one 
time it appeared that what he desired would be 
brought about, and he proposed a resolution “ ap- 
proving generally of a measure widening the con- 
ditions of tenure of the Theological Chairs, welcom- 
ing the removal of restrictions, but opposing any 
proposals which might tend to remove the study of 
Theology from its place among the other studies 
of the University.’’ But nothing was done. The 
Chairs of Theology have, so far, stood out of the 
stream of change, and are ‘‘ the same yesterday and 
to-day.” 

It is not necessary to give a detailed account of 
his long and exacting labour in connection with the 
University Bills successively introduced, but only 
to speak very shortly of the matters in which he 
was specially interested. 

In 1885, a few months after Caird was made 
Convener of the General Council, a number of 
graduates who were dissatisfied with the provisions 
of the Scottish Universities Bill of 1884, and who 
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were directly and deeply interested in certain changes 
not provided for in that Bill, formed an Association, 
which was called The University Council Association 
of Glasgow. The chief objects ‘‘ to be aimed at in 
the immediate future’ were (1) ‘‘ the amending of 
the Constitution of each University, so as to transfer 
the executive and administrative power to a body 
representative in large measure of the General 
Council and capable, from its composition as a 
whole, of acting always in the public interest ; and 
(2) the breaking down of the present monopoly of 
teaching whether as regards the right to teach or the 
subjects to be taught.””1 The Committee empowered 
to frame rules for the Association prepared a circular 
‘““ with such explanatory matter as might seem ex- 
pedient.”’ In that circular attention is drawn to the 
powerlessness of the General Council, and to the 
need of giving it a “large representation on the 
Executive.”’ By thus reforming the Constitution, 
so as “to transfer the controlling power to a body 
that has no private or corporate interests of its own 
to serve,’’ it was considered that ‘‘ the monopoly of 
teaching might be broken down.” “ The ancient 
right of all graduates to teach under control of the 
University ’ had already been “‘ partially restored 
in connexion with the Faculty of Medicine’”’; and, 
in spite of fettering conditions, the experiment had 
been amply justified by the result. And now the 
time had come for a determined effort to put the 
unendowed teachers on a level in other respects with 
the endowed teachers. The same reason which 


1 Minute Book of the University Council Association of Glasgow, 
Peas: 
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existed for open teaching in Medicine existed also, 
they said, for open teaching in all the Faculties ; 
and such open teaching was the one means of raising 
Scottish education to an enviable height. 

No indication was given either then or, so far 
as I can learn, at any other time of the measure or 
kind of control which the University was to exercise 
over ‘‘ the open teaching’’; and the experiment of 
permitting all graduates to teach, all on the same 
level, except for the endowments, was never carried 
out. But the prospect was exciting, if remote: it 
looked alluring, at least to those who desired to 
teach, and very much the opposite to those who 
were teaching already. So the trouble between the 
Senate and its critics began and grew. 

The Association held many meetings, was active 
in propaganda, and kept the attention of the public 
well directed upon the contrast between those who 
had, and those who were supposed not to have, 
‘“ private or corporate interests of their own to 
serve.’’ Meantime the Business Committee of the 
General Council was also considering the provisions 
of the University Bills, and in April, 1886, Caird as 
Convener presented its report to the Council, in 
which a wide-spreading scheme of reform was 
embodied. The Report was adopted, the Council’ 
even refusing to reconsider the condemnation of 
extra-mural teaching which the Report contained and 
which the Association was not able “ to allow to 
pass unchallenged.” 

Standing thus as a leader of the movement for 
reform, and being “‘ anxious not to divide the forces 
of those who wished for the improvement of the 
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existing system,’’ Caird enquired, on his own behalf 
and on that of others, whether membership of the 
Association was open to those who held that the 
extra-mural system was not the only, or the best, 
method of adding to the teaching staff. He received 
the necessary assurance, and published the corre- 
spondence. His name was added to the list of the 
members of the Association, and several other 
graduates who shared his views sent in their names 
for enrolment. 

It was halcyon weather. The difference of view 
as to extra-mural teaching was successfully obscured 
and suspended, and Caird was forthwith made a 
member of the innermost committees of the Asso- 
ciation, there to be managed and used. But the 
experiment was not prosperous; he did not prove 
either malleable or ductile. 

On the question of the reconstruction of the Uni- 
versity Court and the transference to it of the control 
of the finance of the University there was no signifi- 
cant difference of view. Caird did not lay much 
stress on the matter. ‘‘ I have no objection what- 
ever,’ he said, ‘‘ to an increase in the number of 
the representatives of the Council as long as the 
claims of the Senate are fairly considered.”” Accord- 
ingly this change was successfully brought about : 
the Senate was relieved of responsibilities and the 
Court was endowed with powers. And it is not at 
all certain that the change has done more harm 
than good. The members of the Senate continue to 
be interested in the prosperity of the University, 
and the Court obtains the information it needs, and, 
on the whole, does what is reasonable . 
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But the question who should be allowed to teach, 
and under what conditions, was not settled as easily 
as was that of financial control. The Association, 
on the whole, continued to be interested mainly in 
‘breaking down the monopoly of teaching by the 
University staff’? by extra-mural methods ; while 
Caird, as Convener of the General Council’s Business 
Committee (and otherwise) strongly urged the in- 
stitution of new Chairs and Lectureships, and a 
large increase of the junior staff within the Univer- 
sity. Ultimately, when the Association took upon 
itself, against its recognized principle (as Caird 
believed), to approve a Bill constituting a College 
which was neither duly endowed nor duly in- 
corporated into a College of the University, he with- 
drew from the Association. And he carried with 
him in his advocacy of the inner extension of Uni- 
versity teaching so many of those who, to use the 
familiar language of the Association, ‘had no 
interest of their own to serve,”’ that a new Associa- 
tion of Graduates was founded to uphold precisely 
those principles which he had consistently advocated. 
This new body called itself “‘ The Glasgow Univer- 
sity Club,” and Caird was present at its foundation. 
Amongst its objects were the securing of endow- 
ments for new professorships in the University, and 
the reform of the University ‘‘ on the principle of 
expansion within its organization, and under the 
control of the University Court.” Thus, to quote 
the words of one of its most prominent members, 
‘‘ At the time when there was a deadlock between 
the rigid ideas of monopoly alike in teaching and 
in subject, and the extreme idea of unlimited com- 
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petition, the Club prescribed what some called a 
via media, but what I have always held to be a 
higher idea, and that was the expansion of the 
University itself, and within its own system.” The 
Club, beyond all doubt, exercised a real influence 
upon events. It had rallied around Caird, and it 
carried his main conceptions to a triumphal issue. 
There ensued a rapid and large development of 
teaching power in the University. A great many 
lecturers and assistants were appointed, more sub- 
jects were taught, and the ways in which subjects 
might be chosen and grouped for degrees are now 
not easily numbered. In consequence the work done 
in the University is more advanced as well as more 
varied. The students are older when they enter the 
University, and have learnt more in the schools ; 
and a very considerable portion of the care and 
teaching resources of the University is now directed 
upon the Honours Departments. Moreover, the 
influence exerted by the large younger staff of 
Lecturers and Assistants upon both the Professors 
and the undergraduates is, to put it modestly, in- 
forming for the latter and stimulating for both. 


In 1884 Caird found himself involved in a lawsuit 
which created a considerable interest in Scottish 
academical circles and whose issues were not un- 
important for Scottish learning. 

A student who had attended the Moral Philosophy 
Class during the winter session of 1881-2 litho- 
graphed and published the notes which he had taken 
of Caird’s lectures. Early in 1883 an interdict was 
granted against this publication—the student, as 
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defender, consenting to it. But on the 20th October 
of the same year there was advertised in a Glasgow 
newspaper: ‘‘ A Crip or AUXILIARY. AID TO THE 
Stupy or Morar Puirosopuy. The only work of 
the Kind on Development of Thought, and specially 
designed for Students preparing for Examination.” 
This Crib or Auxiliary consisted of three pamphlets 
written by the same student and issued by the same 
bookseller; and it was contended that it was 
“nothing more nor less than an attempt to evade 
the interdict by reproducing the lectures with colour- 
able alterations.’’ Caird resolved to apply once 
more for the protection of the law. The case was 
tried before one of the Glasgow Sheriffs and decided 
in Caird’s favour. But appeal was made to the 
Second Division of the Court of Session. That 
Division considered the questions submitted to have 
such significance as to make it advisable to obtain 
the opinions of all the judges. With the opinion 
(which was divided) before them, the Judges of the 
Second Division reversed the decision of the 
Sheriff. 

Caird himself would have been willing to allow 
the matter to rest at this point. But his fellow Pro- 
fessors in Glasgow and, indeed, in all the Scottish 
Universities recognized the consequences which 
would flow if the finding became law. They per- 
suaded Caird to appeal and subscribed funds for 
carrying the case to the House of Lords. 

Up to that time it was doubtful what protection 
the law afforded to unpublished work once it was 
delivered in public by way of lectures. It was 
argued that the right of a matriculated student to 
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attend a Professor’s lectures carried with it the 
right to publish them. Once delivered, they were 
not the private property of the Professor. Evidently 
such a state of matters was in many respects un- 
desirable. 

If, on the one hand, a Professor, who might have 
been in the habit of reading the same MS. from 
year to year, would find himself anticipated in 
an unenviable way, and possibly brace himself 
up to the sticking point and write new lectures, on 
the other hand, other Professors, still living and 
growing, would be loath to give in their lectures 
thoughts which, just because they were new to | 
themselves and imperfectly mastered, would be for 
the students the most stimulating. And if a Pro- 
fessor did give to his students what he intended to 
publish, he might still desire to have the matter in 
his own control. It is conceivable that he might 
not like to appear in the garb made for him by his 
students, and the student by publishing his notes 
might hurt his Professor’s reputation without making 
an enviable one for himself. 

Of personal interest, in the ordinary sense of that 
phrase, the case never had much for Caird at any 
time. Long before the House of Lords delivered 
its verdict it had ceased to occupy him. He had 
dismissed it completely from his thoughts, as was 
his rare habit with disagreeable matters which he 
could not remedy. It was only on account of its 
importance to University teaching generally that he 
consented to continue the case, just as it was on 
account of his own students that he sought the 
interdict at first. He was in the habit of constantly 
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recasting his lectures—even when the course as a 
whole followed the same main lines. And, further, 
as we have seen, he by no means confined himself 
to his MS. when he was lecturing. He omitted and 
he amplified, interpreting at the moment as a great 
teacher must the degree in which his students were 
following his thoughts, and catching inspiration in 
their companionship. Of all Professors he was one 
of the least likely to find himself anticipated in his 
class by students possessing ancient manuscripts 
of his lectures. 

But, on the other hand, there was amongst the Arts 
students the greatest eagerness to acquaint them- 
selves with his views, if possible before they entered 
his class. There, more than anywhere else, was the 
real measure of a student’s powers to be found. 
There was no such “ royalty’ as that of Caird’s 
medallist. There, too, they would find themselves 
within the power of forces that were new, thoughts 
deemed adventurous and even dangerous, but by no 
means the less interesting on that account. On the 
other hand, past students were unusually unwilling 
to part with their notes. Old notes were much 
prized but very rarely seen: sometimes borrowed, 
but, I believe, never sold. So that a lively market 
for any Crib or Auxiliary was secure. There is no 
doubt that the students would have made use of 
it; and, in Caird’s opinion, there was little doubt 
that the consequences for the student would have 
been mischievous. It was that consideration which 
was decisive for him, and it was on that account 
that he sought the interdict. The Aids, he believed 
and told the Court, would confuse and mislead, and 
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thereby tend to obstruct, if they did not even defeat, 
what was undoubtedly the central purpose of his 
life and one of the most sacred of his ambitions, 
namely, to be a helpful teacher of the youth of 
Scotland in that most spiritual of all matters, namely 
character. ‘‘ The effect of lectures,’’ he said to the 
Court in giving his testimony, “as distinct from 
books, to a great extent depends on the way in 
which they are spoken and heard. The students 
hear my lectures, then they make attempts to repro- 
duce them. They take down notes, which I con- 
sider to be a valuable exercise for their minds. If 
they can save themselves that trouble by taking up 
some convenient crib...they would really be 
destroying the work of the class. It would be 
taking away the freshness of personal address, and 
would at the same time be furnishing the students 
with something that they ought to do for them- 
selves.”’ Moreover he held that that particular crib 
was based on unintelligent notes, and was further 
confused by the attempts made to conceal its origin ; 
and his objection to it was the more grave on that 
account, because the use of it could not fail to have 
bad effects upon the students. 

The question of his own reputation had little, if 
indeed any, weight with him. The leading ideas of 
the ‘‘ Crib,’’ the selection of topics discussed, certain 
recurrent words and phrases, were, he held, recog- 
nizably his own; but anybody who was tolerably 
intelligent and had heard his lectures would say 
that they had been derived from him through a 
confusing medium. As to persons who had never 
heard the lectures, he thought they would be very 
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much puzzled by the strange nature of the Azds ; 
but if they knew his general tone of thought, they 
would detect ‘‘ frequent traces of his ways of thinking 
and~ putting things, though he did not think that 
they would attribute them to him without some 
explanation.” 

But while the risks to his own reputation were 
negligible, so great was his desire to prevent the 
interposition of any medium of the kind between 
his teaching and his students that, even while the 
matter was sub judice, he took their protection into 
his own hands. He set himself at once to open up 
his subject on a new method and changed the whole 
setting of his doctrine. He contrived always to 
bring before successive generations of students the 
ethical issues which he deemed to be fundamental ; 
and he always presented his own ideas, if it was 
possible, through the illustrative medium of the 
history of reflective thought. But each year he 
wrote afresh the whole substance of his winter’s 
course of about 120 lectures, making at one time 
the teaching of Aristotle, at another of Kant, at 
another the history of philosophy the starting-point 
and dominant feature. It was a vast and con- 
tinuous labour. It precluded him entirely, during 
the whole winter session, from attempting to carry 
forward any work he might be preparing for pub- 
lication. It also left him only a very busy man’s 
leisure for the services he was impelled to render 
as a citizen in a large and vigorous community. 


Nevertheless these services were both varied and 
important. Most great cities are rich in oppor- 
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tunities for the good citizen, and in none were they 
more ample, or more pressingly inviting to the good 
citizen, than in Glasgow. The exceeding wretched- 
ness of the conditions of life in some parts of the 
city had been allowed to continue in existence side 
by side with much beneficence, social enterprise and 
an uncommon capacity for making civic adventures 
pay. Caird’s sympathy was strong with the poor, 
and with every one held down and deprived of 
healthy citizenship whether by lack of education, or 
votes, or even of character. He showed his humani- 
tarian and progressive tendencies soon after his 
appointment in Glasgow by publicly supporting a 
movement for extending the franchise, and by his 
interest in popular education. Professor Watson 
recalls a meeting held in 1869 or 1870 in the City 
Hall, of which Lord Kelvin was chairman, and at 
which Nichol, Ramsay and Caird spoke. ‘ The 
only political meeting,’ he had ever known, “ called 
by Professors, and at which they were the chief and 
almost the only speakers.’ Its object was to retain 
Bible teaching in the schools. Kelvin “ regarded 
the Bible not as a Sectarian but as a National book’! 
Nichol began his speech, most characteristically, by 
expressing his satisfaction at finding himself “ for 
the first time in his life in agreement with his fellow 
citizens.’’ Caird compared the framer of the Bill 
they were opposing to Bunyan’s Mr. Facing-both- 
ways, and wound up his speech with the declaration 
which met with general applause—‘‘ We demand no 
more, and will take no less.” 

Mr. Foster’s Education Bill interested Caird in 


another way and for another reason. It gave to 
J.M.C. H 
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women, for the first time, the right to sit as members 
of School Boards. He took a leading part in per- 
suading his fellow-citizens to cast their votes for 
the women candidates. But on this matter he failed 
to carry with him his friend and fellow-progressive, 
Professor Nichol, who was hardly less active on the 
opposite side. And their influence, at least as 
regards one of their colleagues—the charming and 
punctilious James Thomson, brother of Lord Kelvin 
—was so evenly balanced that he spent the School 
Board election day consulting them alternately, 
finding scruples against each course in turn. He 
ended the day by a visit to Nichol, rejecting his 
advice, resolving to vote, and driving wildly to the 
polling booth to find it just closed. 

Scottish education interested Caird at this time 
in all its stages; and he was especially active in 
enlarging the opportunities of women, and of working 
men in large industrial centres, by means of Exten- 
sion Lectures. But his social efforts were not 
confined to Education. There were two movements 
which owed their existence mainly to him, and their 
prosperity, in very great part, to the thought and 
unremitting care spent upon them by him and Mrs. 
Caird until they left Glasgow for Oxford. The first 
of them was “ The University Settlement Association.” 
It was founded in 1886, and its aims were similar to 
those of the Toynbee movement in London—a social 
experiment upon which Caird set a very high value. 
It was intended, amongst other things, to provide, 
in one of the poorest and most crowded parts of the 
city, a centre for social work for University students. 
They were to reside there, But the residential part 
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of the project was not fulfilled for lack of funds. 
The present Students’ Settlement in Possil Road, 
which has done such admirable service both to the 
students in residence and to the neighbourhood, was 
established in 1889 by another organization. But 
the other objects at which Caird and his friends 
aimed were successfully carried out. The Associa- 
tion had premises at first in Parson Street, where 
Caird on the very first evening came into interesting 
and benevolent contact with samples of the city’s 
wretchedness. In 1892 the Association moved into 
more commodious premises. Toynbee Hall, in 
Cathedral Street, was formally opened and dedicated 
to the good of the poor of the district. Caird was 
the principal speaker at the inauguration, and he 
explained the objects which the institution was 
intended to secure. His short speech was a model 
of strength and wisdom. ‘“ Hitherto,’’ he said, “ the 
attention of the benevolent public had been directed 
mainly to charitable and religious work, which was | 
not only valuable but absolutely necessary. But 
that work, as ordinarily understood, was not suf- 
ficient. The general condition of the life of the poor 
could not be raised unless they were given the 
opportunities of social and intellectual progress and 
of contact with things that are beautiful. They must 
be provided with the means of rational and refined 
amusement. The middle and upper classes enjoyed 
advantages which the poor could not possess, and 
they ought to feel a generous shame that the heritage 
of humanity was, so much, the possession of the 
few. They should do their best to bridge the gulf 
that separated the well-to-do from the poor, and 
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foster mutual understanding and goodwill by social 
intercourse; so that the nation might be one body 
and its members bound together in one fellowship. 
He desired to associate three names with the opening 
of the Toynbee House: the first was John Ruskin ; 
the second was Thomas Hill Green, who had done 
more perhaps than any other man in the last genera- 
tion to infuse a higher tone into the public spirit of 
the people ; and the third was Arnold Toynbee, a 
young man who burned with zeal for the good of 
his fellows, and whose short life was an appeal to the 
conscience of the nation in the direction of social 
work.” 

Professor Cappon describes an evening spent with 
Mr. and Mrs. Caird in the Settlement. ‘‘ They were 
the heads of one of the circles or ‘ families’ that 
undertook to entertain one evening a fortnight at a 
house in the East End which had been bought and 
fitted up for the purpose. I remember criticising 
the movement with a young scholar’s pedantry as 
having ‘ nothing organic’ in it, to which he replied 
in his quiet way that perhaps, like missions, it was 
of most benefit to the philanthropist himself. Never- 
theless, I went with his ‘family’ as well as with 
another (the Kranzchen*) to which I belonged. The 
entertainment, after a preliminary service of tea 
and cake, was mainly musical, with occasional 
diversion in the way of games. On one occasion 
I remember a somewhat faking performance in 
thought-reading which Caird and I did together, 


1 A private society for the reading of German plays, new and old; 
chiefly memorable for the interest in it and constant presence at its 
meetings of Sir William Ramsay the chemist.—J. H. M. 
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either he or I being blindfolded. But for him there 
was an element of genuine experiment in it; for 
I noticed more than once that he had a keen though 
unspoken interest in experiments on the sub-con- 
scious. He enjoyed, too, in his quiet way the 
humour of incidents and accidents in such affairs, 
as when a glib little machinist made himself the 
spokesman of the East Enders at the close of the 
evening and complimented Mr. and Mrs. Caird and 
the entertainers on being able to enjoy themselves 
‘without orgies,’ that being evidently the East 
Ender’s notion of ‘ Society’s ’ way of amusing itself. 
The little man sang for us, too, with the heartiest 
ardour, The Lass of Ballochmyle, its passionate 
strains pealing over us in a way that was apt to 
provoke a smile. Nichol’s eye would have been 
dancing, but you could hardly tell from Caird’s 
steady composure how much he was seizing of the 
humour of the situation. There was a simple, 
grave bonhomie about him in such scenes.’’! 

It was on such occasions as these and in such an 
environment that one saw best those qualities which 
led Mr. Bosanquet, speaking of Caird before the 
British Academy, to make the startling remark that 
‘he seemed almost a perfect character.” He refers 
more particularly to the width of his sympathy, his 
gentleness and modesty. Something of the great 
beauty of his character was felt even by some rather 
crude members of the circle. They found him 
absolutely simple, unassuming and unobtrusive, 
with a natural reverence in him towards all human 
beings. His whole nature lay open before them, 

1 The Queen’s Quarterly, Kingston, Ont. 
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like a flower passive to wind and rain as well as 
sunshine, protected by nothing except its own quiet 
nobility. 

Mr. and Mrs. Caird, however, knew the members 
of their ‘‘ Circle’ more intimately than at these 
entertainments and cared for them in many ways, 
and they were adored. 

The second social movement to which reference 
has been made was The Women’s Protective and 
Provident League. This society was founded in 
1888, and. it owed both its existence and its policy, 
in great part, to the inspiration and guidance of 
Caird. Its object was to ameliorate the economic 
conditions under which, in the various trades, women 
and children worked. It was the first association 
in Scotland which had such a purpose, and the 
history of the Women’s Industrial Movement as a 
whole in that country points back to it as of genuine 
‘significance. Out of it was evolved The Glasgow 
Council for Women’s Trades, now known as The 
Scottish Council for Women’s Trades, which has done 
more than any other agency for the improvement in 
Scotland of the industrial position of women. 

Both friends and critics of the movement attribute 
much of its success to the fact that it consistently 
followed the lines which Caird laid down. One of 
the latter, a fellow-citizen well known for the sim- 
plicity and fulness of his trust in the beneficial 
operation of the economic Law of Supply and 
Demand, accused Caird of being ‘‘ the principal 
teacher of what is called the new or sympathetic 
economy,’’ and of having ‘‘ blessed the movement ” 
called the Women’s Protective League—a movement 
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which “had done much harm”’; for ‘‘ many men 
of means, possible employers, said they would be 
most unwilling to go into the employment of women 
in Glasgow, with the probability of being annoyed 
and the possibility of being abused and ruined by 
this ‘Society.’""! This letter was written on the 
occasion when Caird advocated the extension of the 
Factory Acts so as to make them applicable to 
laundries. And in one respect it exactly hits the 
mark. It verily was a ‘‘new and sympathetic 
economy ”’ which Caird desired and at bottom sought 
for through all his social efforts in this field—an 
“economy ’’ which should no longer be a theory 
that, in its evaluation of human wants and human 
efforts to supply them, left out the human qualities. 

Not even yet have we realized, realized theoretically 
not to say practically, the abstract and false char- 
acter of current economics. But we have advanced 
so far as to make it difficult to call back the mood of 
the public mind which could regard as blameworthy 
his balanced and placid advocacy of the industrial 
protection of women. Such was the case neverthe- 
less. Old students of his classes who carried with 
them into their business life their real reverence for 
their teacher, regarded him with a “ countenance 
more in sorrow than in anger ”’ like Hamlet’s father’s 
ghost; and solaced themselves while excusing him 
with the notion that “from the practical point of 
view’ he was amiable and innocent. They were 
not aware that so far from being naive and im- 
practicable in these matters of social well-being, he 
was, with a few others, engaged in changing the 


1 See letter by Mr. T. S. Cree, Glasgow Herald, 17th March, 1894. 
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mind of his times, and, on that account, liberating 
a social force which is destined to revolutionize the 
conditions of labour and of life for countless women, 
and> possibly, by degrees, to help to sweeten the 
relations between Capital and Labour. 

When the League was first founded its activities 
were mainly provident: it secured sick and out-of- 
work benefit to the working women who were mem- 
bers of it. The transition from a mainly provident 
to a mainly protective character was more difficult 
than it had proved in the case of men workers. 
For obvious reasons, which it is not necessary to 
attempt to recount here, the obstacles in the way of 
combining women together in self-defensive organi- 
zations were greater, and yet it was believed that 
the remedy for evils and wrongs, recognized even 
by some of the employers of women, was to be 
sought only in such combination. In an appeal 
which bears the name of Caird as one of the Members 
of Council, and is the obvious expression of his 
views, it is argued, 


‘First: that the wages of many working women, 
both factory workers and particularly needle-women, 
are quite inadequate to maintain them in health and 
honesty : and, second, that in the absence of organi- 
zation, this inadequate wage is always being reduced 
yet further by the blind competition among the 
women themselves.... Charitable gifts cannot 
remedy the evil, as they tend to lower wages and 
so to increase poverty. The single employer cannot 
remedy it: he must either reduce wages when other 
employers do so or be undersold by them.... It 
is only as members of a Trade Union that women 
can refuse to accept lowered wages.”’ 
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If it is asked, Why, then, not leave the women to 
form their own Unions and combine in their own 
defence ? The answer given is that ‘‘In many 
instances, as in the case of those seamstresses who 
are the victims of sweating, women are too helpless 
to combine, unless aided by such an Association as 
the League.’’ On the other hand, where there is a 
level below self-help, there is the more direct and 
imperative obligation on others. ‘‘ It is the duty of 
those who have more time, wealth and education to 
teach them the proper use of combination, its legiti- 
mate power, and its wise limitation.’”’ Society as a 
whole is responsible for the errors and extravagances 
of Trades Unions, and especially the more privileged 
classes. Finally, the real and legitimate purpose of 
trade combinations is suggested. It is to substitute 
methods of reason for those of force in trade dis- 
putes. “It is not the object of The League to 
promote strikes, but, on the contrary, to exhaust all 
the resources of arbitration and reason rather than 
allow questions of wage to be settled by the 
arbitrament of the stronger.’ The League had 
acted on these principles. It was contended that 
“The record of work done already by the League 
is sufficient proof of its earnest desire to save 
both sides from the wasteful methods of strikes 
and lockouts.”’ 

But even with the help of the League, and its wise 
and restrained advocacy, combination amongst 
women workers was weak and its results inadequate. 
The League sought other means of attaining its ends, 
and turned its attention to the possibilities of im- 
proving the condition of women workers which legis- 
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lation might offer in The Factory and Workshop, The 
Shop Hours and Public Health Acts. And the first 
step was obviously to turn the mind of the public 
towards this overlooked region of needs and wrongs. 
Then began that long series of investigations into 
the state of women’s labour, which the Scottish 
Council continued under the direction of Principal 
Sir George Adam Smith, who succeeded Caird in 
the Council when the latter left Glasgow for Oxford. 
‘‘ The condition of our women-workers is a heavy 
responsibility for all of us. It is surely the duty 
of every man and woman to know what that con- 
dition actually is, and to try to improve it.’’ This 
consciousness of social responsibility and sense of 
‘“ the duty to know’ are most characteristic of Caird ; 
and his trust was always full in the public will 
towards the good which it recognized. Hence his 
emphasis throughout upon the need of teaching, 
and of laying the facts bare before the public 
mind. 

The first of the investigations, which was directly 
inspired by Caird, was that to which we have already 
referred—the laundry workers. The conditions were 
found to be appalling. Women worked from fifteen 
to seventeen hours a day for the most meagre wages ; 
and ‘‘ individual employers in competition with each 
other were,’ as Caird said in a resolution he drafted 
for the League, “ altogether unable to remedy these 
conditions, even when willing.’”’ There was no 
remedy except in the legislative regulation of hours 
and conditions of women’s labour. He therefore 
moved that ‘‘ There is an urgent necessity that the 
Laundries should, without delay, be brought under 
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the Factory and Workshop Acts with a view to the 
limitation of the hours of labour and the securing of 
healthy conditions in which the work is carried on.” 
This was done by the Government, though by no 
means ‘ without delay.”’ 

In 1892, when the Royal Commission on Labour 
was sitting, Caird moved on the Council of the 
League that ‘‘ In the interests of working women it 
is desirable that special means should be adopted 
for laying before the Royal Commission on 
Labour full information regarding the condition and 
work of women in this country, and the grievances 
under which working women suffer.’’ He suggested 
that “Women Sub-Commissioners should be ap- 
pointed to enquire fully into these subjects and lay 
the result of their enquiries before the Commission.” 
This recommendation also was adopted, and four 
women were appointed Sub-Commissioners. 

In the autumn of 1891 he spoke in Greenock on 
the work of the League, and accentuated the value 
of such societies as agents for ‘‘ the moral discipline 
and intellectual development of the working men 
and women of the country.” And he constantly 
attended meetings, public and private, large and 
small, bringing to all of them the grave counsel, the 
largeness of sympathy, and the clearness of mind 
that would permit of no confusion of issues or 
neglect of those which were ethical, and which made 
him so powerful in determining the direction of the 
activities of the Scottish Women’s Industrial Move- 
ment. ‘‘I have known him,’ says one who was 
long associated with him in his work, ‘‘ spend two 
long evenings in successive weeks, and that at the 
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height of a busy winter’s session, in disentangling 
the moral issues from the technicalities of some 
obscure industrial dispute, just as carefully, patiently, 
and sympathetically to a group of working girls, as 
if he were dealing with problems in his class-room.”’ 
“It was always with relief that a perplexed Com- 
mittee heard that Caird was to attend their meeting. 
They knew that however technical the case before 
him might be, and however involved the worker’s 
presentation of it, he would at once lay his finger on 
the essential points, weigh in an even balance the 
respective rights and duties of the employers and 
workers, and set before them both a plain issue of 
right and wrong.”’ 

Speaking from the chair of the first Annual Meeting 
of the Council after Caird’s death, Principal Sir 
George Adam Smith gave expression to the value 
of the service rendered by him to this important 
and significant movement towards social well-being. 
“We have lost this year,’ he said, ‘‘ the man who 
did perhaps more than any other to start our work 
seventeen years ago, and whose inspiration and 
guidance were dominant through its earlier years. 

Though Dr. Caird left us very soon after the 
investigations began which have formed the bulk 
of our Council’s work during the last fifteen years, 
it was his insistence from the first on the indispens- 
ableness of a thorough exploration of the facts of 
this field, virtually unknown at the time, which sent 
us on our work across it. I found the influence of 
his character and counsel active when I joined the 
Executive.”’ He proposed that ‘‘ The Scottish 
Council for Women’s Trades record their grateful 
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memory of the work and influence of Professor 
Edward Caird, one of their founders and, during 
the first stages of their adventure in that untried 
field of social effort, their wisest counsellor and 
guide. His wide sympathy and consciousness of 
duty towards the workers, his wise insistence on 
the need of thorough investigation of the facts of 
their industries, his clear and convincing presenta- 
tion of the moral issues involved, and the detailed 
and arduous service which he gave to these and 
other departments of our work, were all equally 
conspicuous. His example was as rich as his 
counsel, and we have never ceased feeling the 
power of both.” He called Caird ‘‘ one of the 
greatest citizens Glasgow ever had,” and there was 
none to question the justice of the tribute. 
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The Oxford to which Caird returned in 1893 was a 
very different place from the Oxford which he had 
left in 1866. The years between had seen the great 
revival of Philosophy, which has deserved the name 
of the Second Oxford Movement. The Idealism 
which had been discarded or perverted in Germany 
had been welcomed and reinterpreted to finer issues 
in England. Though it had found an early home 
in St. Andrews, where it had lighted up Professor 
Ferrier’s class-room, and in Edinburgh, where it 
was expounded with a certain Gothic force by Dr. 
Hutchison Stirling, it was in Oxford that it gathered 
volume, and it was from Oxford that it spread first 
to Glasgow, then to other Universities in England, 
the Colonies and the United States of America. 
Emanating from Balliol in the early sixties, the new 
impulse was carried to other Colleges in the next 
few years, and by the middle of the seventies, when 
the present writer went up to Oxford, it was running 
its strongest. 

Jowett, who bore somewhat the same relation to this 
movement as John Henry Newman bore to its pre- 


decessor, was still at the Master’s Lodge in Balliol, 
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somewhat amazed at the vigorous ways of his own 
offspring, ready to jest at them himself, but equally 
ready to defend them against unsympathetic attacks 
by others. T. H. Green was lecturing to large 
audiences as Fellow, afterwards (from 1878) as 
Whyte’s Professor of Moral Philosophy. F. H. 
Bradley was at Merton, little seen but already felt 
as a power in philosophy of the first magnitude. 
His brother, A. C. Bradley, was at Balliol, as yet 
mainly engaged in the work of a philosophy tutor. 
Beside him was R. L. Nettleship, with his “ fine 
intuitions and sudden insights ’’ and his rare power 
of stimulating thought in others, the living embodi- 
ment to all who knew him of the Platonic union of 
music and gymnastic. Bernard Bosanquet was 
Fellow and Tutor of University College, laying the 
foundations of his own refined and comprehensive 
version of the teaching of Hegel and Green. William 
Wallace was with Bradley at Merton engaged in the 
congenial task of giving solidity to the new thought 
by his translations and expositions of Hegel’s Logic 
and Philosophy of Mind. 

But this Augustan Age was of short duration. 
The deaths in the prime of their powers of Green 
and Nettleship made an irreparable gap, and in the 
next few years the ranks of this brilliant group were 
further thinned by the removal of many of them to 
other spheres as teachers or writers. 

Meantime newer movements had sprung up, in- 
spired from quite other sources, appealing to the 
‘young and virile,” and threatening both flanks of 
the older Idealism with their excursions and alarums. 
William Wallace, it is true, remained—himself in his 
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own field a host. But Wallace was a man who, 
like Nettleship, ‘‘ sought no disciples,” while his 
innate sympathy with all the rebels in philosophy 
from Epicurus to Schopenhauer and Nietzsche 
unfitted him to command the movements of a 
philosophy of ‘‘ the centre.’ It was thus that by 
the beginning of the nineties a place had become 
vacant that many felt could only be filled by the 
recall of one of the old leaders. 

Jowett’s death in 1893 seemed to offer the oppor- 
tunity for the return of the teacher who, more than 
any other, represented the older tradition, while still 
himself in the full vigour of his powers. But the 
situation was a delicate and difficult one, and might 
well have discouraged those who took the initiative, 
had they faltered in their conviction of the fitness of 
the hour and the man. It was not merely in philo- 
sophy that the University had changed during the 
thirty years that had elapsed since Caird left Oxford. 
The academic atmosphere and particularly the whole 
system of College and University teaching had 
changed. Even when he had been in Oxford Caird 
had been “the old young man,” and had never 
entered wholly into the public school spirit which 
is dominant in the University. True, in Balliol there 
had always been a strong infusion of students from 
the other side of the Tweed.1' But as the College 
had increased in numbers, this had become a very 
small fraction of the whole. On the other hand, 
Mr. Strachan-Davidson had been a Fellow of the 

1 As a witty Scotsman once said when asked by my wife if he also 


was at Balliol: ‘‘ Yes. All good Scotsmen go to Balliol—even in 
this life.’’ 
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College since 1866. During Jowett’s latter-day 
illnesses, the administration had largely fallen into 
his hands. He was a distinguished scholar and 
writer on Roman Law and Constitution. He was 
the University delegate for the superintendence of 
India Civil Service Candidates. In polish and grace 
of manner and speech he might well have been 
reckoned “ the first gentleman’ in the University. 
To Balliol men for a whole generation 


‘“’ He was a verray perfight gentil knight,” 


and would have made, as afterwards he did, an 
admirable Master. It was little wonder that he 
should have had a strong and united group of sup- 
porters in the College who were opposed to bringing 
in anyone “ from the outside.’’ All this was well 
known to Caird’s friends. They knew further that 
Caird himself was willing to consider an invitation 
only if it were unanimous, and the outlook was not 
promising. When it came to an actual vote, they 
found themselves opposed by a minority who de- 
clared their determination not to give in. It was 
only after some days, and largely through the wise 
intervention of Sir William Markby, that other 
counsels prevailed and a unanimous vote was 
obtained. It was greatly to the credit of the leader 
of the opposition that he afterwards cordially 
admitted that the majority had been right. 

The view taken of the appointment in the Univer- 
sity reflected the division of opinion in the College, 
though probably in the reverse proportion of the 
sides. In an article on it at the time in the Oxford 


Magazine the editor wrote: Caird’s ** influence in 
J.M.C. I 
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Glasgow might fairly be compared with that of 
Thomas Green in Oxford, as his teaching belongs 
in its general character to the same type. His 
personal qualities have in spite of a certain shyness 
of manner contributed almost as much as his lec- 
tures and writings to establish his unique influence 
in Scotland. He has specially attracted and attached 
to himself all the more promising among the younger 
men of speculative ability in Scotland. Even to 
those of his pupils who do not fully understand his 
utterances, the power and strength of his character 
become apparent. It is the part of the Magazine 
not to reflect upon the election but to reflect Oxford 
opinion upon it, and it cannot forbear therefore 
saying that the alternative appointment, which it 
was understood would have been from among the 
resident Fellows, would have been most warmly 
welcomed and approved in the University at large.” 
The decision thus arrived at was accepted by none 
more wholeheartedly than by the Senior Fellow 
himself. From the beginning to the end he gave 
the new Master the most loyal support. Caird’s 
letters are full of acknowledgments of the debt he 
owed to him as a devoted friend and coadjutor in 
the work of the College. 


The receipt of the invitation raised many points 
that called for consideration on Caird’s part. He 
was deeply rooted in Glasgow. He was surrounded 
by a multitude of sympathetic friends. His brother, 
the Principal, was beginning to feel the weight of 
years and leant increasingly on him. He was 
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leaving a sphere of work in which he had been a 
great and conspicuous success for what, looked at 
even in the most hopeful light, was something of a 
venture. Financially the change would be a loss. 
His income would be less, while the calls upon it 
would be greater. Not least he had as an inmate 
of his house an invalid sister of his wife’s to whom 
he was not less attached than she was, and it was 
uncertain how the change to a new climate and new 
surroundings would suit her. It is not surprising 
that he should have hesitated. ‘‘ It is hard in many 
ways,’ he wrote to an old pupil, ‘‘to leave 
Glasgow, and I may say that nothing would have 
made me do it except what has happened— 
a unanimous call to the College of Jowett and 
Green.” 

But the ‘‘ College of Jowett and Green ”’ was itself 
a consideration serious enough to give pause even 
to a more self-confident man than Caird. Green’s 
work he might well desire and hope to be able to 
carry on in the spirit in which it had been begun. 
Seldom have there been in the history of philosophy 
two men who so entirely entered into each other’s 
mind and so entirely understood each other, seldom, 
I think, two such friends as Caird and Green. The 
death of his old brother-in-arms had come as a 
stunning blow to Caird.1 One can well understand the 
attraction to him of a place and a work so intimately 
associated with Green’s memory. But the College 


1 The friend who saw him off in Glasgow on his journey to Oxford 
to attend Green’s funeral found him so ‘‘ bewildered with grief ’’ 
that he thought it well to ask the guard to see that he changed at 
Crewe. 
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and the office of Jowett were a different matter. 
Readers of Jowett’s Biography have learned in 
some degree to understand the unique influence 
that Jowett exercised on the College and through it 
on the country at large. During his Mastership the 
College had come to take a leading place, not only 
as a home of the best contemporary scholarship, 
but as a training ground for civil servants, lawyers 
and statesmen. This had been due in part to his 
own life-long connexion with Balliol, in part to his 
peculiar gifts as tutor, writer and Professor of Greek, 
in part to the particular kind of ambition with which 
he succeeded in inspiring the best men. Caird in 
1893 was practically new to the College. Such in- 
fluence as he might have over the coming generation 
must take its beginnings from his appointment as 
Master. To this he came with quite different, to 
others as well as himself it might seem, quite con- 
trary qualities. He has himself, in a short but 
particularly self-revealing paper on Jowett,! tried to 
indicate the qualities which were the source of his 
influence. Some of these, Jowett’s devotion to 
public ends, the possession of that peculiar kind of 
sympathy which is only given ‘in the highest 
terms and is at the same time a demand that we 
should continue to deserve it,” the tenacity of con- 
viction and the courage ‘“‘ which prevented him 
from being ever less than. himself,’’ were indeed 
such as Caird himself possessed in no less degree. 
In regard to others there could hardly be a greater 
contrast. Of Jowett’s intellectual methods Caird 


1 International Journal of Ethics, October, 1897, ‘‘ Professor 
Jowett.” 
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has said: ‘‘ his treatment of great questions never 
took the form of an attempt to think them out con- 
secutively but of a series of glances at truth from 
various points of view somewhat inconsistent with 
each other.’’ He has himself told us that his habit 
was to put down the thoughts that struck him and 
trust to their heat to fuse them together! Caird 
was nothing if not systematic as a thinker and 
writer. He always spoke as from the centre of his 
subject. His thought was always consecutive. And 
this made demands upon hearer and reader to 
which sometimes comparatively few were able to 
respond. 

Of Jowett’s influence over men’s after-careers it 
is difficult to speak. Caird touches on it finely in 
the article above referred to. Those who had known 
him in earlier days at Balliol seem to have been 
struck by a certain change in his attitude to his old 
pupils in this respect. I remember Professor John 
Nichol saying that when he first knew Jowett it was 
as the crowned leader of a forlorn hope in the spiritual 
world. ‘‘ Now he is a teacher of leaders in this 
world and measures everything by their success.” 
This is not a fair judgment. In some respects it is 
the opposite of the truth. To the end it was often 
the ugly duckling for whom Jowett cared most. 
Where conviction was concerned he never resented 
a man’s taking his own way, however unpromising 


1 This, I think, may be exaggerated. If sometimes ready to treat 
system as “‘‘ the last infirmity of noble minds,’ Jowett knew well 
enough how to insist upon it with his pupils. Even of metaphysics 
he used to say that a little good metaphysics was necessary as a 
protection against bad. 
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it seemed. Caird’s own judgment is here the truer 
one: ‘“‘ He was always hopeful where he saw any 
kind of energy, and he often showed an unusual 
liking and tolerance for mauvais sujets who had this 
redeeming quality.’ Yet in the importance which 
Jowett attached to definiteness of aim in life, and 
in the undoubted worldly success of old Balliol 
men, there was enough to give colour to such a 
view. Could a Scotch Professor who had spent his 
life remote from the great world of Church and State 
in the study of Transcendental Philosophy hope to 
maintain the reputation of a College built on these 
foundations ? Of this we may only say that it was 
altogether consistent with Caird’s own estimate of 
Jowett’s work, and significant of it that the one 
thing which could and did sustain him in his critical 
choice was his conviction that the reputation which 
Jowett had built up had its real foundation, not in 
the worldly success of a select few of his pupils, but 
in the spirit of consecration to truth and to the 
higher forms of social service which Jowett had 
cherished in himself and his colleagues, and had 
made a tradition in the College. 

The purpose of this chapter will best be served 
by passing in review, without strict adherence to 
the order of time, the different aspects of Caird’s 
work during this period of his life. 


1 The art. “Benjamin Jowett” in the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
(1902) enumerates as among the list of his old pupils and life-long 
friends a Speaker of the House of Commons, three Viceroys of India, 
two cabinet ministers, four judges, several canons, and a dean. 
Brought up to date, it would have to include a Prime Minister, 
three or four more cabinet ministers, one archbishop, two or three 
bishops. 
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We have already seen how the eyes of the teachers 
of Philosophy in Oxford were turned to the new 
Master of Balliol. They were awaiting a leader and 
were prepared to welcome him as such. Caird him- 
self was ready enough—in experience and distinction 
none readier. But an Oxford College is a jealous 
and exacting mistress. Jowett had been Professor 
of Greek and was able to unite the réles of College 
lecturer and teacher of teachers. Caird had no such 
advantage, and when the claims of the Schools and 
the College to his undivided allegiance were pressed 
upon him by Strachan-Davidson, who acknowledged 
no other for himself or his colleagues, he was only 
too willing to fall in with his views and devote his 
whole energies to the nearer task. His immediate 
co-option as a member of the Board of Faculty of 
Literae Humaniores, and his acceptance of the 
examinership for Greats, further immersed him in 
the work of the Schools, and it was with some 
bitterness of disappointment that the younger 
generation of lecturers and teachers saw him give 
to the College what they thought was meant for the 
University. 

It is necessary to bear these facts in mind in order 
to understand the action of a number of philosophical 
teachers in presenting a memorial three years after- 
wards to Caird asking him to become a candidate 
for the Whyte’s Chair of Moral Philosophy, rendered 
vacant in 1897 by the lamentable death of Professor 
William Wallace, and their disappointment at his 
failure to be elected. Those who are curious as to 
the cross-currents in University politics at that time 
may be referred to the articles that were written in 
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some of the monthlies and quarterlies, and in the 
University Magazine of 1898-99. Caird showed how 
serenely above this atmosphere he lived by refusing 
to read a word that was written on either side, and 
no good purpose would be served by reviving the 
controversy in these pages. 

Before coming into residence he had already paid 
a visit to Balliol in his new capacity at the end of 
1893, and in a happy speech had indicated the part 
he proposed to take in the work of the College. Any 
coldness that the Oxford Magazine may have shown 
at the news of the election is made up for by 
the warmth of its appreciation of Caird on this 
occasion : 


‘’ Professor Caird made his first official appear- 
ance at Balliol on Wednesday evening at Hall. He 
found many of his new subjects collected to hear 
him and paid them a delicate compliment by the 
slight nervousness which marked his speech. After 
a graceful and much applauded allusion to the vice- 
gerent, he dwelt on his earlier connexion with the 
College and the debt he owed to the late Master, to 
Green, Henry Smith and W. Newman, and promised 
to pay his ‘ dues of nurture’ by taking his share in 
the work of tuition and lecturing. The new Master’s 
speech was worthy of his reputation as a Scotchman 
and a philosopher.” } 


On coming into residence in the Summer Term of 
1894, he lost no time in redeeming his promise, and 
the Magazine of May 2nd has the note: ‘‘ The 
crowds at the Master of Balliol’s lectures are re- 
ported to be excessive and scarcely to be contained 


1 Oxford Magazine, December 6, 1893. 
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in Balliol Hall. Three generations of Greats men 
are all to be seen.”’ This was only what his friends 
expected. On the other hand, no one could expect 
that he should repeat in Oxford the kind of success 
he had achieved in Glasgow during the last quarter 
of a century. In Scotland the whole University 
system is different. The professorial lectures have 
always had much more importance than in the older 
Universities in England. In Caird’s day Moral 
Philosophy was an integral part of the course which 
every candidate for the Master’s degree had to take. 
Caird’s mode of treating the subject fell into line. 
with the religious and theological preoccupation of 
the Scottish mind, and with the particular philo- 
sophical needs of the time. It was thus that the 
Glasgow Chair became in his hands the centre of 
a peculiarly vigorous intellectual life, which spread 
from the University to the manses, school-houses 
and professional homes throughout the whole 
country, and that from these again there came 
fresh bands of ‘“‘ young students eager to live 
through the experiences of the Moral Philosophy 
Class.” } 

In Oxford everything was different. There was 
another system, other students. More particularly 
the novelty of the teaching had largely worn off. 
By the writings of Green, Bradley, Bosanquet, 
Wallace, and Caird himself, the main doctrines of 
Idealism had been made familiar to all students of 
philosophy. They had received fresh interpreta- 
tions, which in their turn had called forth energetic 
reactions, and in their older form they had to main- 


1So one who himself belonged to the younger generation. 
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tain themselves not only against the new develop- 
ments, but against opposing schools of thought. 
Perhaps if Caird had been free to devote himself to 
the work, he might have been able again to reunite 
the scattered rays of philosophical thought and under 
the new circumstances once again to touch them to 
new issues. Perhaps it was too early. Perhaps it 
was too late. At any rate, as we have seen, Fate 
or Strachan-Davidson had decreed otherwise, and 
Caird’s work in the University was in the main to 
place his great reputation and his genius as a 
lecturer at< the service of) athe \ candidatesrcor 
degrees. 

Most of his lecture courses were specially announced 
as ‘‘ for fourth-year students.”’ The general scheme 
was Logic in the Michaelmas Term, Principles or 
History of Ethics in the Spring Term, Plato or 
Aristotle in the Summer Term. But the latter two 
were frequently varied, and there was a good deal 
of Kant in them all. The lectures he gave in Ethics 
were especially popular. The course was the easiest 
and the most helpful to students. Those in Logic 
and on Kant were often difficult, and sometimes the 
men could make very little of them. He became 
very absorbed in lecturing, seeming to be rethinking 
each point as he went along, and not having the 
College bell, as in Glasgow, to warn him of the 
time, he had to rely upon his watch. On one 
occasion, having forgotten his own, he asked a 
student for the loan of his. The student explained 
that it was half an hour slow and was proceeding 
to put it on when Caird took it from him saying 
that he would remember that it was slow. He 
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didn’t and lectured—without any awareness of the 
fact—for an hour and a half. 

Yet it would be a mistake to think of Caird during 
these years in Oxford as merely a glorified Greats 
lecturer. ‘‘ The sense of an exalted quest,’’ writes 
Mr. Bosanquet of him in the Proceedings of the British 
Academy, ‘‘ and the continuous labour and struggle 
to apprehend things from the centre was the life and 
spirit of Caird’s philosophical productiveness.”” A 
great teacher knows, like Moses, how to strike living 
water from the rock. Caird’s concernment with the 
School teaching of Oxford led him to re-read the 
whole of Greek philosophy from a new point of 
view, and when he was invited for the second time 
to give the Gifford Lectures in 1900 he was prepared 
to set the crown on his philosophical work by the 
delivery and publication of what is perhaps. the 
most remarkable of all his books. Writing of The 
Evolution of Theology in _ the Greek Philosophers 
in the article just quoted, Bosanquet says of it: 
‘“ This crowning effort to treat thoroughly from the 
standpoint of the metaphysic of religion and not of 
mere antiquarian learning the philosophy of Plato 
and Aristotle was very probably stimulated by his 
return to Oxford in 1893 and the need of adapting 
his teaching to the Oxford curriculum. In any case 
it was a remarkable achievement for a man then 
over sixty-five to carry through the study of Greek 
philosophy from Plato to Plotinus and St. Augus- 
tine ; considering that this was accomplished with 

1The incident was related by Mr. H. W. Garrod to Principal 
Hetherington. 

2 1907-8, p. 383. 
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a thoroughness and mastery of detail, a soundness 
of judgment and a lucidity of exposition, which 
made it the best complete textbook on the subject 
in English or perhaps in any language.” 


The position of the new Master in his own College 
was a peculiarly difficult one for reasons which have 
been already mentioned. The general administra- 
tion had of recent years devolved upon the Senior 
Fellow. Had either had a spark of even that diviner 
form of jealousy that leads a man to magnify his 
office, difficulty might have become disaster. As it 
was, the men were well matched in the most com- 
pletely self-forgetful devotion to the good of the 
College. Caird recognized the situation from the 
first, In one of his letters he explains that Strachan- 
Davidson has “to run the ship.’”” What place he 
intended to assign to himself in this nautical simile 
is not perhaps very clear. Anyway he was to have 
his house close to the hurricane deck and to hold 
himself ready for emergencies. He was in constant 
communication with his lieutenant on the details of 
administration, and was always there to sympathise 
and advise with his colleagues in cases of doubt or 
difficulty. They on their part placed the highest 
value on his advice. They recognized that there is 
a kind of practical insight which goes with a certain 
aloofness from practical details, and that, given 
copia of the right sort, ppovyow is the natural fruit 
of it. If the ideal philosopher king is still to seek, 
Caird showed how there might be a philosopher 
Master. Many instances of this higher kind of 
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practicality could probably be mentioned by those 
who worked with him at this time. One it will be 
sufficient and may be legitimate to mention here. 
It was a question of the election to Honorary Fellow- 
ships of two men who, though they had become 
distinguished in after-life, had only obtained seconds 
in the schools, one of them not graduating at all. 
The matter was debated at a College meeting which 
the Master was unable to attend owing to a cold 
that confined him to bed. There was grave doubt 
as to whether the College might not be letting itself 
down by electing them. Finally it was decided to 
consult the Master by note. A letter was sent in to 
the Lodge explaining the situation. In a few 
minutes the reply came scribbled in pencil: ‘* Uni- 
versity honours are good things, but once achieved 
they should never be mentioned again.”’ 

When we turn from the Master to the College 
tutor, it has at once to be admitted that he was 
never quite able to adapt himself to the Oxford 
form of tuition. It was not only that the Oxford to 
which he returned was different in this respect from 
the Oxford he had left in 1866, but a long habit of 
lecturing to large classes and returning exercises 
and essays en masse had in a way unfitted him for 
the individual dealing which is the strength of the 
Oxford system. When his own pupils came to 
read the weekly essay, which has long been a feature 
of Balliol,) his custom was to take a few pencil 
notes, and when they had done to make remarks 


1 Examples of the subjects he set were: “ Virtue is Knowledge ” ; 
the Socratic Method; Poetry a Noble Lie; Knowledge and 
Opinion; The Possibility of Knowledge with special reference to 
Plato’s Meno. 
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often at some length of his own. There was little 
discussion of the kind that those of us who were 
pupils of Green and Nettleship remember to have 
been so stimulating. 

The difficulty he experienced in putting himself 
into the attitude of discussion with others came 
to a large extent from the innate dislike of any- 
thing approaching controversy in philosophy 
already referred to. It is true that a method 
such as that, which by the time of his return 
to Oxford had become a deeply rooted habit 
of mind, was open to misunderstanding, and there 
were not wanting those who were ready to inter- 
pret it as the mechanical application of the same 
rigid formulae to every problem that occurred. 
There could be no greater mistake. Caird’s thought 
was a living, pulsating part of his being, and if he 
found it difficult to bring it to bear upon a pro- 
blem at precisely the point required by a pupil or 
critic, it was because of the pressure in his own mind 
of the more ultimate philosophical question that was 
involved in the matter under discussion. It was 
possible on occasions for an importunate friend to 
break down this division by pressing a special diffi- 
culty, but we can understand how even a scholar 
of Balliol might lack the hardihood that was neces- 
sary for this attempt. 

No one in Oxford had a better opportunity than 
Mr. J. A. Smith of observing Caird’s method of 
thought, and no one has expressed it better than in 
these words written after his death : 


‘‘ His philosophy was not for the leisure moments, 
but the serious and strenuous work of his life. It 
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was said once of him that * his intellect worked like 
a conscience’; happy are they whose consciences 
work as his intellect did, ohne Hast, ohne Rast! He 
lived habitually and of choice with the great minds 
of the world, and sought with patient labour to grasp 
the substance of their teaching, and having grasped 
it to make the grasping of it easier for others. As 
he read (and he read widely) he analysed and anno- 
tated, he compared passage with passage, and where 
others would have lost the wood for the trees, he 
condensed the several contributions of the world’s 
great thinkers into forms easily portable and yet 
capable of re-expanding at need into the wealth of 
its original detail. His own thinking showed its 
originality not so much in any novelty of substance 
as in the illuminating insight which arose from the 
setting of all that came to hand in due order and 
organic interconnexion. Moving on the heights, he 
saw under the apparently capricious undulation of 
history the mightier movements that transform the 
world.... Whatever may have been the case with 
his pupils, the formulae in which he summed up the 
results of unremitting mental toil and the severest 
self-discipline never became to him keys to be 
mechanically applied in unlocking all difficulties. 
In his employment of them they approved them- 
selves vital principles of thought and life.” 4 


Contact with a mind like this could not fail to 
make a deep impression on the better men among 
his pupils, and many of them realized the value of 
these short individual talks. Caird always gave of 
his best, and his best was very good. 

In his more general relations with the under- 
graduates he tried to carry on Jowett’s practice of 
trying to get to know them individually with con- 


1 Oxford Magazine, November 12, 1908. 
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siderable and sometimes to them surprising success. 
Unfortunately he had no ‘‘ small talk’ and he made 
no effort, as Jowett certainly sometimes did, to make 
it.- But ‘‘ as the men got to know him, his gentle- 
ness and the warmth of his interest in them took 
the place of easy approachableness and conventional 
graces. At any rate there never was any doubt as 
to the affection which the whole College bore to 
him.” If Caird was undemonstrative in the return 
of this affection, it was with the undemonstrative- 
ness of the secret lover. Nothing delighted him 
more than to stand at the window of the Lodge 
overlooking the garden quadrangle and feel the 
young life that was surging about him, all the better 
pleased if reminded by the Doric accent of Scotch 
undergraduates of his old home at Gilmorehill.! 

It is difficult to estimate the value of the assistance 
which Mrs. Caird was able to render her husband 
in promoting the social life of the College and in 
carrying on the traditional hospitality of the Master’s 
House. If Strachan-Davidson was his vicegerent 
in the College, she was his major-domo at the 
Lodge. 

One original institution deserves mention in this 
connexion, the Sunday morning breakfast parties at 
the Master’s Lodge to which men and women students 
were invited in order that they might meet one 
another on easy terms. These functions witness at 


1 That the Master, generally known by his look as “‘ ever calm 
and kind,” knew how to be severe when occasion required it, is 
illustrated by the undergraduate who, on being summoned before 
him for some offence, went up to his study jaunty and impenitent. 
All he could be got to say when he came down was: “ He can speak 
very differently from what he looks,” 
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any rate to the seriousness with which the Cairds 
took this side of their duties. I have heard them 
described by Miss Ethel Sidgwick, who, with her 
sisters, was a frequent guest on these occasions. 
If anyone could have made them “ go,” these ladies 
could have done it. But they had to confess that 
ease was not their leading feature. Mrs. Caird 
chatted away at one end of the room and all went 
well. But this extended but a short distance down 
the table, and conversation languished towards the 
other end till it died away in the benevolent but 
prolonged silences of the Master. 


Those who were at Balliol in the later seventies 
will always cherish two things as among their most 
vivid memories, the College sermons that Jowett 
delivered on Sunday evenings before Hall twice or 
thrice a year, and the two memorable occasions on 
which T. H. Green addressed the senior members 
of the College in the lecture room in the Front Quad- 
rangle upon “‘ Faith’’ and the ‘*‘ Witness of God.” 
It was a happy inspiration that led Caird to seek to 
carry on the practice of Jowett in the spirit of Green 
by delivering an annual lay sermon in Balliol Hall 
after dinner on the first Sunday of Michaelmas 
Term. 

These sermons were in the literal sense household 
words, but they were spoken with the wide outlook 
that a cosmic philosophy gives upon the world of 
men and things. Though given to members of the 
College, they were open to others, and many others 
came. All who heard them speak of the deep 

K 


J.M.C. 
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impression which they made. Here they felt was 
a man of the ripest scholarship and the greatest 
distinction in the philosophical world, a man of the 
most absolute simplicity and sincerity, speaking out 
of the fullness of the experience of a long life and 
with a complete mastery of graceful, adequate 
literary expression, of the things that really matter 
for time and for eternity. It is probably true to say 
that from no series of University sermons did fewer 
go empty away. Spoken to all classes and con- 
ditions of University students, they showed how 
religious subjects could be treated without offending 
the conscience of any or even remotely stirring the 
dregs of theological controversy. A text from 
Scripture was usually taken, but this was only the 
starting-point for a direct address to the modern 
mind. The subjects dealt with were such as Duty 
to Self and Duty to the College, Freedom and Truth, 
Salvation Here and Hereafter, The Great Decision, 
True Purity, Courage. Only in the last two of 
them, on Immortality and the Faith of Job, did he 
permit himself to go beyond what might be called 
ethical interpretations of religious doctrine and to 
raise questions of religious philosophy. In that 


1To one familiar with the sermons of his brother, Principal John 
Caird, perhaps taking him all in all the greatest preacher which Scot- 
land has produced, still more to one who had heard him in the 
pulpit, there could hardly have been a greater contrast in style and 
method. The Principal took his packed and overflowing congrega- 
tions by storm. The appeal to the emotions was sometimes over- 
whelming ; the suppressed excitement often intense. The Master 
made no such appeal. He sought no oratorical effect. His was 
the still small voice of which he speaks at the end of the sermons. 
Yet it was the same message in both. It was deep calling unto deep. 
In both it was fides quaerens intellectum—and finding it. 
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upon “ Immortality’ he expresses himself more 
fully than in any other place in his writings on the 
grounds for a belief in personal survival. In that 
on the “ Faith of Job” more simply and directly 
than anywhere else he sums up the whole burden 
of his own teaching on the meaning of human ex- 
perience and the right attitude of the student to the 
problems of his time. After speaking of the deepen- 
ing of the ground of faith in the supremacy of Good 
in the world which our growing knowledge and 
experience has brought with it, he ends the series 
upon the note that gives the key to the spirit in 
which he had himself worked and taught : 


“I think that the poem of Job contains another 
lesson for us as students in these days of criticism 
and discussion. It is that true religion goes with 
that thorough intellectual integrity which does not 
seek to blink any difficulty or to hide from itself 
any reasonable ground of doubt. It can hold firmly 
to that faith in the wisdom and goodness of God, 
the meaning of which has been progressively re- 
vealed to us by Judaism and Christianity, and, 
indeed, by all the spiritual life of mankind in the 
past; but it will not fear to acknowledge any of 
the facts of life or any of the discoveries of science 
or criticism, which seem to run counter to the par- 
ticular forms with which that belief may have been 
associated in the past. Rather, it will be ready to 
search such difficulties to the bottom, in the con- 
fidence that, even if it has to reconsider some of 
these forms, it will in the end find some deeper and 
wider form in which its hope and its faith can be 
vindicated and expressed. ‘ He that believeth will 
not make haste.’ He will recognise that religion is a 
living and growing thing, and that the very diffi- 
culties which try us most are the means whereby 
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our thoughts of God and man are widened and 
deepened. He will reject at once the counsel of 
those who, at the shaking or disproof of any of the 
elements of the creed they have inherited, are ready 
at once to give up all faith in God and spiritual 
things; and also the counsel of those who, like 
Job’s friends, protect their belief by shutting their 
ears to all difficulty or even by the distortion of 
facts that cannot be denied. He will, like Job him- 
self, seek to combine the steadfastness of heart that 
clings firmly to the essential faith, which is at the 
root of all spiritual life, with that willingness to 
learn from new experiences, with that openness of 
mind which Christ declared to be the mark of the 
character free from hypocrisy. For it is to one who 
is thus at once firm in the faith and sincere in his 
allegiance to the truth that God will speak—if not 
from the whirlwind and the earthquake, yet in that 
still small voice which will enable him to understand 
his own life and the life of the world.” 


Of a piece with the Sermons was the Address 
which he delivered in Balliol on “ Christianity and 
the Historical Christ’ as President of the Society 
of Historical Theology. This was reported in the 
Magazine of October 28, 1896: 


‘“ Much as the audience assembled in the Balliol 
Fellows’ Common Room differed in point of academic 
standing from that group of intending B.A.’s who 
gathered twenty years ago to hear the late Professor 
T. H. Green’s lay sermon on Faith, and although 
the Master of Balliol inevitably suited his manner 
and matter to his audience, yet there was a striking 
harmony between the spirit of this recent address 
and of that discourse. The Master also showed how 
much in accord he is with the highest tradition of 
his College by making a very telling turn in his 
argument hang upon some striking extracts from 
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notes found among Jowett’s papers. After a plea 
for those features in the ideal of Christ and Chris- 
tianity which have been evolved by the mediaeval 
and modern history of the Church, and a studiously 
temperate protest against the thought that ‘the 
whole movement by which the doctrinal system of 
Christianity was established’ was unnecessary, and 
a caveat addressed to those ‘who are so zealous 
against the idea of a Christianity without Christ, 
that they are in danger of teaching a Christ without 
Christianity,’ the Master, using Tennyson’s words, 
declared that we must look to the Christ that is, 
and ‘the Christ that is to be,’ as much as to the 
Christ that has been, as the centre of our hopes for 
humanity.” 


In Glasgow Caird had been a warm supporter of 
all progressive causes, and he felt that he was only 
carrying on the work of Green and Toynbee in 
interesting himself in all the social movements 
which they had initiated. Though the Alma Mater 
of University Settlements, Oxford city had none of 
its own. But Caird did not lack opportunities of 
showing his sympathy with institutions to which he 
looked as one of the chief means of closing the gulf 
that existed between different social classes and as 
effective centres of social work on modern lines.} 

On February 27th, 1895, he took the chair at an 
important meeting, called in the interests of Univer- 
sity Settlement work in large towns, at which Canon 
Barnett and the present Archbishop of York were 

1] can remember in the early days of the Glasgow Settlement, 
in the foundation of which he took a leading part, the energy with 


which he once exclaimed: ‘‘ Class distinctions have become some- 
thing purely artificial and must be broken down.” 
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the main speakers. Another pious duty to the 
memory of Green he performed in becoming a 
Governor of the Oxford High School for Boys, 
attending faithfully on every Speech Day and school 
event, and sometimes giving addresses to the boys 
—on one occasion a lecture upon Abraham Lincoln 
not hitherto published. 

He also accepted an invitation to become Visitor 
to Manchester College after the death of Professor 
Max Miiller, and in the words of Dr. Estlin Car- 
penter, till recently Principal, ‘‘ gave to the College 
without hesitation his unflinching moral support,” 
saying of its action in retaining a member of the 
Church of England among its teachers: ‘“ This 
proves that Manchester College is the most truly 
liberal institution in the country.” 

But the movement which claimed his most im- 
mediate personal assistance was that for the im- 
provement of the conditions of women’s education 
in Oxford. Shortly after he came into residence he 
joined the Association for the Education of Women, 
and was President of it for the last ten years of his 
life.t For many years he was also the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Council of Somerville College and Chair- 
man of the Oxford Home Students’ Committee 
which controlled the women students in Oxford who 
were not members of Colleges. He admitted women 
to all his lectures, and often took essays from the 
women students in philosophy. 

Needless to say he was in favour of conferring 

1Miss Rogers, the Secretary to which the Association owes so 


much, said of him that “ he was one of our quietest and strongest 
and most faithful friends.”’ 
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degrees upon women, and was one of the hundred 
and forty resident Masters of Arts who in May, 
1895, presented a memorial asking the Hebdomadal 
Council to prepare a scheme to admit women to 
the degree of B.A. or to confer a diploma upon 
them. 

The battle has been fought and won in Oxford, but 
it is fitting that we should recall the part played by 
the early leaders who first mobilized the forces that 
won it. Others who signed the memorial were Sir 
Henry Acland, Sir Frederick Pollock, Professor Max 
Muller, Professor Dicey, Professor Wallace, Cook 
Wilson and York Powell. In February, 1896, Caird 
wrote a long letter to the Times powerfully stating 
the arguments on which the case rested: the handicap 
from which women suffered who had to fight their 
way in the professions, particularly that of teaching, 
in not having the official recognition, signified 
in the eyes of the world by a University degree ; 
and the unanimous testimony of Universities, 
which had granted the degree, to the effect which 
it had had in raising the standard of women’s 
education. ‘‘ Women,” he urged, ‘‘ are none the 
worse for having ordinary as well as ideal motives 
to help them to study rightly, and on the whole they 
will be likely to work much better if they have the 
inducement of a degree.”’ 

On March 3rd a series of resolutions was sub- 
mitted to Congregation, the first of which had been 
previously approved by a meeting at Balliol attended 
by the above signatories as well as by the President 
of Magdalen College and the Principal of Brasenose 
and others. It claimed that ‘‘ women who have kept 
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residence at Oxford for twelve terms, in a place 
of residence approved by the University, and who 
have passed, under the same regulations as apply 
to undergraduates, all the examinations required ”’ 
should be admitted to the degree of B.A. At the 
meeting of Congregation this resolution was rejected 
by 215 to 140, and the question of conferring some 
sort of modified recognition was adjourned for a 
week. Caird was confident that full recognition 
would come sooner or later, and was opposed to all 
compromise, as likely to have the effect of closing 
the question for a generation. He spoke amid some 
interruptions. Once the Vice-Chancellor called him 
to order on the ground that what he was saying was 
irrelevant. To this Caird instantly retorted: ‘“ Mr. 
Vice-Chancellor, what I have just said is perfectly 
relevant to what I am about to say.’’ The whole 
discussion attracted a good deal of attention, much 
_of which was concentrated on Caird.1 

These were matters of social and educational 
reform on which it was generally felt that Balliol 


1The following doggerel appeared in The Westminster Gazette of 
March 6th : 
“Do as we dared,” 
Cries Balliol C—rd, 
“To help the women race, O!” 


“But we are scared 
Lest rule be shared 
By petticoats,’’ screamed C—se, O. 


“Nay, not Degree,”’ 
Says B—tl—r, “ she 
For B.A. must read Homer ! ”’ 
So on March 3 


They all agree 
To grant her a Diploma. 
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would be less than itself if it was not in the fore- 
front. Imperial politics was a different matter, and 
when the Boer War broke out in 1899 Caird’s radi- 
calism placed him in a difficult position. He was 
strongly opposed to the war, and, supported by 
Mrs. Caird, showed where his sympathies lay by 
taking the chair for Miss Hobhouse on one occasion 
when she visited Oxford in connexion with her 
efforts on behalf of the Boer women and children 
in the concentration camps. 

These were matters of violent party feeling at the 
time, and the Cairds perhaps hardly realized the 
construction that might be put on such action in an 
Oxford College which is nothing if it is not above 
political party. This had only to be pointed out to 
the Master to be frankly recognized. 

In these incidents no matter of conscience was 
involved. It simply was not right that the Master’s 
House should become in any way a centre of pro- 
Boer agitation. But an occasion soon arose on 
which Caird felt that really serious issues were 
involved and on which, though it wore the appear- 
ance merely of a political controversy, he thought 
it his duty to take his stand along with others in 
an unpopular cause. In 1892 the degree of D.C.L. 
was offered to Mr. Cecil Rhodes. At that time he 
was unable to come to Oxford to receive it. The 
custom under such circumstances is that the re- 
cipient may indicate his desire to come to Oxford 
on a subsequent occasion for this purpose. In 
1899, when among others Kitchener was to receive 
the degree, Rhodes wrote to propose that he should 
present himself. But many things had happened 
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since the date of the offer of the honour, and there 
was a lively opposition which threatened to take the 
form of a veto by one of the Proctors. It was only 
the presence of the Prince of Wales at the Encaenia 
that in the end prevented matters from being carried 
to this extremity. There were those who resented 
the course which Caird took in joining in the oppo- 
sition, as detrimental to the interests of the College. 
But Caird was secure enough in his belief that in 
this he was only expressing the spirit of freedom 
and loyalty to principle which had made Balliol 
great in the past. It should be added with regard 
to these dark years that, once the war was entered 
upon, no one watched its progress with greater 
anxiety than Caird did. It was observed by his 
friends that never had they seen him more depressed 
by any events, either public or private, than he was 
by the disasters that befel the British arms in the 
early phases of the war. 

I have tried in this sketch to show how the work 
of Caird as Master appeared to those who saw him 
day by day going in and out among them. It may 
be interesting in conclusion to get an impression 
from a stranger who visited him there from the 
United States and could report authoritatively on 
how it appeared from the other side of the Atlantic. 
Professor Robert Mark Wenley had been a student 
of Caird’s in early days in Glasgow, but had spent 
most of his life since then as teacher and administrator 
in the University of Michigan. In an article in the 
Harvard Theological Review of April, 1909, he sums 
up his impressions in these words: 


‘“ His power within Balliol rooted in his char- 
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acter; within the University, in his outstanding 
position as a representative of his subject. With 
regard to the latter the University had good reason 
for its estimate. In the United States, at all events, 
Oxford at once moved to a higher plane by the 
mere fact of his presence. Unquestionably, he made 
common cause with a party that counts numerous 
enemies, and identified himself with unpopular 
causes open to easy ridicule—degrees for women, 
female suffrage, radicalism in social, political, and 
theological controversies. Moreover, he advocated 
all with a serene simplicity devoid of anything like 
calculated worldly wisdom, so that, likely enough, 
his practical interferences were not always well 
timed. I understand that his activity at the time 
of the South African War was particularly resented. 
So summing everything ‘ his work was with Balliol 
and in a secondary sense with the teaching of philo- 
sophy in Oxford. Under his rule the first did not 
lose prestige, and the second most assuredly de- 
veloped.’... His domination in Glasgow did not, 
simply because it could not, repeat itself at Oxford. 
Nevertheless, he maintained Balliol’s leadership in 
a crisis that might readily have proved fatal, and 
lent additional fame to the university as a home of 
philosophical inquiry. It was no common feat for 
a student by nature and nurture to effect so much. 
And the outcome ran favorable, because motivated, 
not merely by a rare intellect, but by a humane 
being, whose forgetfulness of self, sacrificial devotion 
to truth, persistent energy, and incapacity for any- 
thing petty or mean, could not but win upon others. 

Caird’s magnificent integrity touched his Head- 
ship to fine issues, whereof Balliol and the Empire 
will yet learn in years to come. Briefly, the magni- 
tude of the man developed a new magnitude in the 
office, no matter how greatly it had been filled in 
the immediate past.” 
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The illness which ultimately caused him to retire 
from the Mastership began with a paralytic stroke 
in 1905.1 Writing of his sister-in-law, Miss Wylie, 
in 1892, he speaks of her life as ‘‘ darkened with the 
sense of a losing battle and a narrowing of the circle 
of effort which is perhaps the worst of trials.” This 
is not an inapt description of his own declining 
years. He had travelled little abroad,? and it was 
hoped that the change aided by what had hitherto 
been a sound constitution might still lead to com- 
plete recovery. A sum of money was subscribed 
by his friends in order that he might travel with 
his wife with every comfort. They were accom- 
panied by Mr. J. A. Smith and his sister, who 
devoted themselves with untiring affection to their 
charge in a prolonged visit to Italy. Notwithstand- 
ing these advantages it cannot be said that the 
journey did him much good. He was devoted to 
natural scenery, and had returned again and again 
in his vacations to the most beautiful spots in the 
English Lakes, but he was always singularly in- 
different to the ‘“‘ sights’ of cities. Even the art 
and antiquities of Rome failed to attract him. Only 
when something came before him that touched on 
the life of St. Augustine, Dante, or some of his 

1 When he began to feel unwell he mentioned the circumstance to 
his friend, Mr. J. A. Smith, giving as proof that something was 
wrong that he found that after reading a page of a philosophical 
book on which he was engaged he was able to recall little or 
nothing of its contents. Some of us felt that if we were to apply 


the same standard to ourselves we should never be out of the doctor’s 
hands. 


* Among other short visits was one he paid to a brother-in-law in 


Petrograd. On the sea voyage he was very ill and kept to his berth, 
where he was found deeply immersed in Tacitus’s Histories. 
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literary or philosophical masters, did he seem to 
waken up to any real interest. After a long day of 
sight-seeing he would turn in the evening to Dante’s 
Paradiso and read (preferably aloud, translating 
canto about with Mr. Smith)! long into the night as 
though this were the real object of his visit to Italy. 
My wife and I happened to be in Rome at the time 
staying at a neighbouring pension and saw much of 
his party. While the Smiths went for a short visit 
to Assisi, we were alone with the Cairds for some 
days. On one occasion a visit was proposed to the 
Mons Sacer, the scene of the Secession of the Plebs. 
We walked from the tramway terminus to within 
half a mile of the historic spot, but it was a warm 
afternoon and the ladies proposed to sit by the 
wayside while we went on and satisfied our curiosity. 
But the Master was entirely indifferent, and I had 
to go on alone. That his sense of humour, on the 
other hand, had not forsaken him was shown when 
on the same or another afternoon we visited the 
part of the Pincian Hill rendered hideous by the 
German Emperor’s pretentious memorial to Goethe. 
On seeing it the Master burst out into hearty 
laughter, and at tea afterwards on the terrace he 
seemed his old self for the first time since we had 
met. 

I did not see him again till he had retired from 


1 After the fatigues of the day this was no small tax on his com- 
panion. When he mentioned it one evening when, leaving the 
Cairds for a few minutes, he accompanied us to our Pension, my 
wife said hopefully, ‘‘ Well, but even the Paradiso comes to an end.”’ 
Smith replied gloomily, ‘“‘ Yes, but he has Vergil at the bottom of 
his trunk.” 
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the Mastership! and was living at 12 Bardwell 
Road. The change was distressing. He could still 
read and talk a little to his friends, but he was 
suffering from progressive paralysis complicated 
with Bright’s disease, and the oak was bending to 
itezfall, 

In the Oxford Magazine of November 5, 1908, 
appeared the obituary notice : 


‘* Balliol College—Died at 12 Bardwell Road on 
the evening of Sunday, Nov. 1, Edward Caird, M.A., 
Hon. D.C.L., Fellow of the British Academy, Corre- 
sponding Member of the Institute of France, Honor- 
ary Fellow and late Master of Balliol College, Honor- 
ary Fellow and formerly Fellow of Merton College, 
formerly Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Glasgow. Aged 73.” 


In the same number, under the legend J! maestro 
di color che sanno, occur the verses : 


Now is this summer aftermath, this hour 
Of autumn’s fullness and last mellow fruit, 
Clouded. From life’s pure height hath failed a 
power ; 
A master of the wise is fallen, mute. 


On wisdom’s way, as who must highly seek, 
With many a traveller keeping open tryst, 

High seer or subtle Teuton, sage antique, 
Still widening to the spiritual Christ, 


1In reference to this event the Oratio Procuratoria in Convoca- 
tion, March 18th, 1907, contained the feeling words: Balliolenses 
hic dolor invasit, ut valetudinis causa Magister se abdicaret, philo- 
sophorum eruditissimus, qui sapientiam Aristoteleam cum hodierna 
doctrina feliciter ipse coniungendo demonstraverat esse et inter 
philosophos, qui regnare calleant. 
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He thought life throughly, knew all being blent ; 
So large a faith and liberal watched unroll 
One Reason deep divinely immanent ; 
So clear a hope would clasp afar the whole. 


True arbiter of time, he caught the breath 
Of reconciling calm beyond the strife 
Of voice and vision ; yea, and under death 
Divined the spirit’s spring, the unfolding life. 
What mastery his that worked a gentle rule 
By knowledge nobly lived! His life how broad, 


That brake the limit of each lesser school, 
And wrought for reason one high human road ! 


True master thou of those that know and hope, 
Whose wise years mingled with the wine of youth, 
Leader unlost, upon the sunward slope, 
Of souls that freely climb fresh opening truth, 


Here, in still autumn’s lingering prescient pause, 
Death lays in love a reconciling palm 

On that broad brow, and more divinely draws 
Life’s veil. God’s light is thine, His gracious calm. 


We, half-forlorn, although our spirits live 
Rich heritors of all thy lips bequeath, 

We, poorer now, disciples, debtors, give 
Out of our poverty love’s reverent wreath. 


R. F(ANSHAWE). 


He was taken to his last resting-place, as was 
most fitting, beside Green and Henry Smith and 
Jowett, their peer in the service of his College and 
University. 

In the following number of the Magazine, Professor 
J. A. Smith, who saw more of him than any of his 
Oxford friends in these last years, gave fine expres- 
sion to what his pupils and friends in all parts of 
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the English-speaking world felt of the singular unity 
of the outward and the inward man in him: 


“ This is not the time to attempt a summary, or 
even a characterization, of his contribution to philo- 
sophy. His works remain, and will for long speak 
for themselves to future generations of students. 
For the present, his friends who knew him in the 
flesh will rather recall how his inmost thought 
reflected itself in his outward life and personality. 
So closely were these united, that it would be idle 
to distinguish them into cause and effect. The outer 
and the inner life were each in its own way the 
expression of the same spirit, a spirit of beautiful 
serenity, of a large-hearted reasoned faith in God 
and all goodness. With all its amplitude of view 
his soul ‘ the lowliest duties on herself did lay,’ and 
all his friends can recall acts of the kindest and 
most delicate service. No man of our generation 
was more free from self-seeking, from vanity or 
personal ambition. Small and mean things vanished 
in his presence. He loved great things and great 
men, and above all he loved truth, and sought single- 
heartedly to win and communicate it. To us—his 
fellow countrymen and contemporaries—he gave the 
ungrudging help and service of a richly endowed 
nature. And now he is fallen asleep, leaving to the 
world as a public possession the example of a great 
and noble life, and to his private friends the memory 
of one who by his unaffected wisdom, his inex- 
haustible kindness, his great-hearted generosity, his 
unfailing serenity of temper and unmalicious sense 
of humour won their hearts to admiration and love.” 


The memorial tablet in Balliol Chapel contains 
these words : 
*AYAG Kat Umas xen EVEATLOGS EfVat 7 pos TOV Pavarov, kal €v Tt 


Touro dravocia Oar aAnOés, OTL OvK eoTW avopi ayabe KakOov ovdev 





EDWARD CAIRD 


MRS 


Circ. 1912 
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OUTE Covre ovTe TeAEUTITAVYTL, OVdE aueAcira UT0 Oewv Ta 


ToUTOU Tpaymara.! 


Two years later a notable gathering of his Scottish 
pupils and friends, including Professors John 
MacCunn, John Watson, William P. Ker, A. S. 
Pringle-Pattison, J. S. Mackenzie, J. H. Muirhead, 
took place in the old class-room at Glasgow, when 
his successor in the chair, Sir Henry Jones, pre- 
sided at the unveiling of a portrait tablet with the 
inscription : 

avip Tav TOTe Gv éreipaOnuev ApisTos Kal GABs pporimd- 


\ } , 2 
TATOS KQl OlKALOTATOS. 


The words have probably been used of many — 
since they were written by Plato of Socrates. Of 
none, not even of Socrates himself, were they ever 
written more truly. 


1Plato, Apology, 41 D. * Phaedo, 118. 


J-M.C. L 
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LETIERS 


Tue difficulty Caird experienced in adjusting him- 
self to the requirements of ordinary conversation 
was not compensated, as it so often is, by an easy 
flow in letter-writing. He was not a good corre- 
spondent. The “ events,” of which the good letter- 
writer knows how to make so much, had little 
interest—did not, in fact, happen—to him. On the 
other hand, his habitual reserve made the com- 
munication even to his intimate friends of the inner 
happenings which constituted his real life more 
than usually difficult. To this reserve there were, 
however, at least two exceptions. Owing to the calls 
made upon her by the illness and losses of her 
friends, Mrs. Caird was often absent from home for 
considerable periods. During these Caird wrote to 
her every day, often several times a day, and letters 
covering the whole of his married life were carefully 
preserved by his wife. By a deplorable mistake 
these letters were destroyed after Mrs. Caird’s 
death. 

The other exception was a correspondence with 
Miss Mary Sarah Talbot begun in 1882 and con- 
tinued till near the end of Caird’s life. Miss Talbot 


was the second daughter of Admiral John Talbot. 
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She was born in March, 1842, and died at Clifton, 
Bristol, in January, 1915. Her mother was a 
permanent invalid, to the care of whom her daughter 
ungrudgingly devoted herself, sacrificing her own 
personal happiness—with it, it is said, also the 
happiness of another. Fortunately most of Caird’s 
letters to her have been preserved, and, apart from 
the light they throw upon his own life—particularly 
upon the Balliol period—they deserve publication 
as a memorial to the beneficent influence this retired 
and heroic woman by her courage and devotion 
exercised through the Dean and the Master upon 
the life of a great Oxford College. In most cases 
portions referring to more private matters of no 
general interest have been omitted. With them 
have been included six or seven letters of exceptional 
philosophical interest written to Sir Henry Jones 
-in 1893. 


Greenock, May 7th, 1890. 
My pear Miss TA.sort, 


I should sooner have thanked you for the 
kind congratulations you sent about the Gifford 
Lectureship. Your interest and sympathy in my 
work is always very grateful to me and encouraging 
when I feel doubtful about it. After all what reward 
should one care for but the recognition of kindred 
souls in the same journey ? If some of the brothers 
who have seen us did not love us, it would be hard 
to believe in the love of God. It would be very 
difficult for me to do so at all at any rate. 

The task set me is a very pleasant one, at least 
so far as the preliminary work goes. As yet I have 
formed no plan but intend to go on for some time, 
reading and thinking about all kinds of religions. 
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My first thought is to get some clear ideas as to 
development in its application to religion. For I 
u divine’ (as Plato puts it) that it is through that 
idea mainly that we can find ourselves again in 
living relations to the religious life of the past, now 
that the mere external props of supernaturalism and 
authority have given way. This has particularly 
been ‘‘ borne in’’ upon me in looking at the Old 
Testament in the new light of Kuenen, Wellhausen, 
etc., who have—it seems to me—turned the story of 
Israel from an unintelligible series of facts and 
assertions into a real evolution of a natural religious 
consciousness. 

Remember me kindly to Mr. Wilson? I hope we 
shall be more successful in getting him to Glasgow 
another year. 

I am glad to hear that you have so many good 
friends and public interests in your life. I read 
with great pleasure of your work in connection with 
the.-Women’s Union. I hope you will not overtax 
your health, and that you will not grudge yourself 
some time for Ocewpia, For those who have any 
turn for that, like you, its fertilising power is neces- 
sary to keep existence green. 

Believe me, ever, my friend, Yours affectionately, 

EDWARD CAIRD. 

P.S. Fanny would join with me in regards, but 

I write from Greenock where I have come for a day 


or two to get some walking and blow off the mists 
of the session. 


Giascow, Fune 3rd, 1891. 
My pEAR Miss TALBot, 
It is curious that we should be crossing 
each other in the sending of books. Jones’s book on 
1 The Lectures he gave were published in the two volumes on The 


Evolution of Religion. 
2 The Rev. J. M. Wilson, Archdeacon of Rochdale. 
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Browning 1 I think you will like, and some things in 
it will perhaps meet some of your difficulties. Chap- 
ter IX, especially, on the relation of the intellectual 
and moral ideal seems to me to show real original 
force. Jones is one of the best men we have had 
here in my time, with a remarkable combination of 
Celtic fervour and lecturing power with capacity for 
philosophy. 

I shall read the book® which you sent me care- 
fully (much thanks for it). From the glimpses I 
have taken the author seems to have thought out 
things for himself in his own way, and when there 
is that fundamental qualification, the result has 
always a real interest. 

As to the points you mention I could only say, 
(1) that the accusations that Hegel resolves every- 
thing into a play of categories means no more than 
that he does not believe in a ‘‘ thing in itself.” The 
writer who said that ‘‘ in Him we live and move and 
have our being’’ is a Monist in the same sense as Hegel. 

(2) If it be meant that Hegel tries ‘‘ to spin the 
universe out of his brain,’ it is against his own 
account of his method and also his own practice. 
Speaking of Aristotle in his History of Philosophy, 
Hegel describes philosophy as simply completed 
/| experience—+.e. ‘‘ thinking things together’ and in 

_ the beginning of the ‘‘ Philosophy of Nature”’ he says 


_ that philosophy is not ‘‘ standing on one’s head for 


once in a way for a variety ’’ but that it is because 
_ the completed work of science still leaves us with a 
riddle, that we see that it is necessary to apply higher 
categories. His Logic is just a long attempt to show 
the breaking down of all ‘‘ categories of the finite ” 
in the idea of an organic unity of spirit, and the 
Phenomenology certainly shows that all dualistic 


1 Browning as a Philosophical and Religious Teacher (James 
MacLehose & Sons, 1891). 
* Indications insufficient to identify. 
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points of view, from that of the sensuous conscious- 
ness onwards, are vexed with a contradiction which 
draws us to monism. Again, as to the practical 
application—in which Hegel is represented only by 
notes of his lectures, we can see at least that his 
attempt to show an organic unity and development 
in history, in the history of Art, of Philosophy and 
Religion—was based on as complete a study of the 
facts as was possible to him at that time. And, 
indeed, his work has transformed the method of 
dealing with all these subjects. 

(3) I am engaged with another subject at present, 
and cannot at once read the book, with the attention 
it deserves, but I have dipped into it, and I came 
upon the passage which seemed to show that the 
author regarded the individual consciousness of self 
—as a primary truth in a sense that his conscious- 
ness of the world and of God are not primary. I may 
be wrong in interpreting this passage, and it is unfair 
to say anything on a casual view, but if I am right 
in my impression, I think there is a fundamental 
error here. We are conscious of ourselves in relation 
to, and distinction from a world, and therefore, 
implicitly, of a unity which is beyond this dis- 
tinction, z.e. of God. This is the circle out of which 
we never get, and within which all knowledge and 
all our scepticism is necessarily included. Any 
attempt to establish a dualism which is not merely 
the relative difference of the elements in this unity 
seems to me to refute itself—of course I do not give 
this as a criticism of the book, but merely of the 
position itself which may not be rightly apprehended. 

I am not quite sure what you are pointing to at 
the end of your letter. Is it this question as to the 
sense in which spiritual life is one in all who share 
init? I should like you to state it more fully. 

We had a good meeting and the League! elected 


1 The Women’s Protective and Provident League. See p. 118 foll. 
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a branch for weavers in the East End of Glasgow. 
The newspaper contains only some of my remarks— 
which were suggested greatly by your paper; but 
Mr. Tait and others spoke well. 


Believe me ever, my dear friend, Yours affection- 
ately, 
EDWARD CAIRD. 


Excuse this scrawl. When I try to think as I 
write, I get too careless. I hope you will be able to 
make me out. 


Giascow, October goth, 1891. 

My peAR Miss Tarsort, 

First, for a little gossip—I would have liked 
to introduce you to my two Keswick friends, Rawns- 
ley and Anderson. Perhaps you may see them _ 
before you leave. They form a fine contrast of the 
active and contemplative spirits in extremes— 
Rawnsley, almost wearing himself out with the 
effort to do everything for everybody, and Anderson, 
meditating on Art and Religion all his life, without 
yet having found an utterance for any of his thoughts. 

We got home in time for the meeting of the Pro- 
tective League Council, and had a full statement 
from Mr. Tait of all the reasons for appointing women 
Sub-commissioners. Thereafter, we agreed to 
petition the Commissioners to do so, and a short 
statement of reasons has been drawn up, which I 
will send you when it is ready. We are also to 
write about the matter to all the M.P.s and Com- 
missioners whom we can get at. 

In writing about this, I cannot but express again 
my sympathy with you in being cut off from so 
many of your wider interests, and especially I feel 
how hard it must be for you to disappoint those who 
have learnt to trust in you. But, after all, the one 
thing we do not know is just what effect particular 
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lines of action, in the complexity of things, will 
produce and we must fall back on the idea that we 
are soldiers under orders, who have to wait for the 
word of command, and the faith that in some way, 
whatever good is in us, will have an outlet found for 
it better than we could contrive. I can recall once 
or twice, when it ‘“‘ was borne in upon me’”’ to take 
a course that seemed to take me away from practical 
eficiency, and when the result turned out very 
differently. What we do or can know is the nature 
of the good itself as the designer gradually reveals it 
to us. You know Goethe’s ‘‘ Mason’s Song ”’ which 
Carlyle is so fond of quoting. He versifies it roughly 
in ‘‘ Past and Present’’; but perhaps the almost 
ae prose I append gives more exactly the force 
pi-it.* 

I shall send you some of the Gifford Lectures of 
last year which I promised, whenever you like. 
I suppose I had better wait until you get home. 
Fanny postpones writing—as I am doing it, but you 
will hear from her by-and-bye. 

I am glad you had the pleasant quiet time with 
Davidson. With the love of all your friends round 
you, I hope you will have patience to give yourself 
the much needed rest, and give time for the blessing 
of God to grow out of the earth again. 

My very dear friend, I seem to have said nothing 
of what I had to say; but remember that, even if 
you are able to do nothing for a while but exist, you 
will be a great sustainment to the life and work of a 
number of us. 

With kindest regards to Dr. and Mrs. Slack and 
to her of the open eyes of faith.’ 


I am, Yours affectionately, 
EK. CarIRrp, 


1 Caird’s version lost. 
2 Miss Ethel Slack. See pp. 175, 185, 208. 
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Keswick, October 28th, 1891. 
My pear Miss TA.sor, 

I doubt whether I can say anything in the 
space of a letter that would have weight against Mr. 
Schiller’s objections. Where the whole point of view 
is so different, every word is apt to raise more 
questions than it answers. I can only indicate 
where I think the issue lies. Mr. S. seems to me 
always to take his stand in difference as his fact, 
and to look upon the attempt to reach unity as 
involving a mauvais pas which must necessarily end 
in an abstraction or a hypothesis; whereas to me 
difference always seems to presuppose and explicate 
unity—which is the fact below all other facts. This, 
I think, is why he supposes I would mean by 
‘“eternal’’ either nothing or ‘“‘ logical validity.” 2 
Thus, if I used Spinoza’s phrase ‘looking at things 
sub specie aeternitatis ’’ I would mean looking at them 
from the point of view of the whole, 2.e. recognising 
the unity which, whether recognised or not, is 
always presupposed in my knowing them in dis- 
tinction from, and in relation to each other. So, 
e.g. if I know the self and the not-self in distinction 
and relation—-and only so—lI imply their unity as 
manifesting itself in their difference, and in the 
connection that maintains itself thro’ it. And it 
seems to me that the chief business of philosophy is to 
take this fact into account, and see what change it 
makes in our view of things. If this point of view 
were taken as our starting point, the main difficulty 
that would then arise, would be to avoid the all- 
levelling abstraction into which Spinoza—against his 
better mind—seems to fall. For then—as we can in 
some sense attribute everything to the unity it might 
seem as if we could attribute nothing to it. Here 
the evolutionary view of nature and spirit—which is 

1 Of course, however, a logic implies a metaphysic.—{Caird’s own 
note.—ED.] 
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characteristic of the later German idealism—as I 
understand it—seems to me to meet the difficulty. 
For the result of it seems to me to be that we can 
take the highest moral and spiritual result of the 
process as being that in which the meaning of it and 
of the whole universe is most explicit. I do not 
underrate the difficulties of this view, and I do not 
believe in any philosophy that is—as it has been 
put—‘‘ cocksure of everything.’’ But—to take the 
most weighty of the objections indicated in Mr. S.’s 
letter—the frightful depths of the evil and misery of 
human life—I cannot but think that the spirit that 
condemns it, or perhaps I should say that the ideal 
which underlies such condemnation is the witness 
that the evil is not the ultimate fact. Do we find 
that those who have the deepest consciousness of 
such evil, and the most intense desire to overcome 
it, ever believe in it as ultimate? It has not been my 
experience. 

I have not tried to do more than to indicate where 
the issue seems to me to lie. 

EDWARD CAIRD. 


Giascow, Nov. 17th, 1891. 
My prEAR Miss TALBot, 


I was very glad to get your letter—as I 
always am—and especially to hear that you felt 
yourself a degree better. I hope the effort to get 
home will not hurt you, and shall anxiously wait to 
hear that you have got over it well. 

I wish I could have had time to read over the 
lectures to you and to get your impressions and talk 
the points over with you as they came. Now I can 
only say a word or two on those you raise. 

(1) The Spencer difficulty you have, I think, seen 
through for yourself. It is true he gets at the 
Infinite as a residuum of abstraction; but his way 
of stating it as a presupposition gives, I think, suf- 
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ficient ground for the use I have made of him. He 
presents as an abstract unity what he ought, I think, 
on his own showing to regard as a concrete prin- 
ciple—a principle that explains at once the difference 
and the relation of the two subordinate principles. 

(2) The question of animal intelligence is, as you 
say, too extensive to discuss. Of course the animal 
cannot be conceived to have a consciousness of the 
object like ours any more than a consciousness of 
the self—(as these are determined in relation to each 
other). We must somehow think of the unity of 
sensation as broken into two by the rise of such a 
division of self and not-self as we find even in the 
lowest human consciousness. I have said a little 
upon this in my Kant (vol. i. p. 393 foll.). 

(3) As to the ‘‘ uniqueness’ of Christianity and 
even of Judaism, I think it is hardly possible to 
reconcile it with the nature of Christianity itself. 
It could only be tolerated in its natural meaning by 
minds to whom the life and history of most other 
nations was a blank—or at least not sympathetically 
entered into as we are now obliged to enter into it. 
By saying that it is difficult to reconcile such a view 
with Christianity, I mean that the ‘ uniqueness ” 
almost inevitably leads to the idea of an outside 
God interfering with the world, instead of—what 
the Logos idea expresses—one who reveals him- 
self 22, as well as to His creatures. As you put it, 
it is only thus that man’s discovery of God can fall 
together with the process of God’s life in man—the 
former being always a return, at an ever higher 
level, upon the principle that was the moving force 
of his life from the beginning. (I am not sure 
whether this quite meets the point you indicate.) 

The love of God embraces all loves, yet it is not 
a rival of any. It is a natural help to some to bind 
it to the highest love we know: yet even Christ’s 
disciples could hardly have identified him with God 
—(if his immediate disciples ever did so) till he was 
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gone—and I think that when he was gone, it became 
gradually more easy to do so by the same tendency 
which in some degree we have all experienced in 
relation to friends who have gone and whom we 
revere and love. ‘ Though mixed with God and 
nature then, I seem to love thee more and more.” 
‘ Behold I dream a dream of God, And mingle all 
the world with thee.’”’ But after all, however much 
our dearest may be to us as revelations of God, they 
cannot be substitutes for Him; nor can even the 
highest be identified with Him except by an illusion, 
for which, however necessary it may be in the 
gradual development of man, a price has to be paid 
—not perhaps by pure souls like Ethel Slack whose 
life is far away from the jingle of controversy, but 
by those who wear [out] their intellects in maintaining 
impossible dogmas and narrow their sympathies to 
ecclesiastical channels. I have—as you know—the 
greatest reluctance to say anything that would annoy 
or perplex the good people, but I feel that the time 
has come for the old bottles to be broken, and that 
it is the new wine of Christianity itself that must 
break them, if Christianity and humanity are ever to 
be one. 

I have let my pen run on just as the thoughts came. 
It is no effort but a pleasure to write to you as I 
always feel I can do so without fear of being mis- 
understood or of meeting anything but sympathy— 
and there are not many in the world to whom we can 
do so unreservedly. As one gets older such sym- 
pathy becomes more and more precious. 

I have given two lectures at St. Andrews—and 
have had the pleasure of finding Jones gaining 
golden opinions there both from his colleagues as 
far as they know him and still more from his students 
whose ears his persuasive Celtic tongue has caught. 
He is working for them with all his might. I will 
send you his introductory Lecture when it comes 
out. Me he treats like the most devoted of sons. 
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Fanny is plunging with renewed energy into the 
winter’s work and has so many things to think of 
that I often am afraid she may do too much; but 
she has laid in a stock of vigour in the hills like 
myself. 

The Commission on the Scottish Universities has 
issued an Ordinance which will no doubt soon pass 
into law opening degrees in Arts and Medicine to 
women ; and no doubt degrees in science will soon 
also be opened in all the Scottish Universities. 
Fanny sends her love. I hope you will write to me 
whenever you feel any impulse to it. 


Ever yours affectionately, 
EDWARD CAIRD. 


The last accounts of Jowett are favourable. Mrs. 
Green has gone home to her aunt but visits him 
daily. She says he “ was never less than himself ”’ 
at the worst when suffering from continued sleep- 
lessness. He is now able to see people to some 
extent and read letters, etc. 


GREENOCK, December 30th, 1891. 
My pEAR Miss Tavsot, 

Annie ! showed me your letter the other day. 
I am afraid from what it says or indicates, that you 
have been suffering much pain and discomfort. 
I write a line just to express my great sympathy with 
you in being forced to bear so much and to do so 
. little. But even if you can do nothing but stretch 
out your hand occasionally to your friends, you do 
much to make life a good thing for them, and so to 
speak, keep its air from getting too cold. I know 
that your letters to Annie are what most of all com- 
forts and supports her under the sense of continual 
loss of power. And tho’ I know you do it for love of 


1 His invalid sister-in-law, Miss Wylie. 
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herself I often feel as if you had done something for me. 
I owe you much gratitude and love. However, we 
must put these things into a common fund which 
grows by being divided. I had hoped that the 
summer visit would have done Annie some good, but 
she has been losing ground ever since we came back 
to Glasgow. 

Fanny is well, but to the care of her three sisters 
is now added anxiety about the poor Fitzgeralds, so 
that things are not very bright for her. And she 
makes the sorrows of others her own; so that I often 
think she feels for everybody but herself, and fear 
she may overdo it. But enough of this grumbling. 
We all have our love and peace—and how many 
have the loss of that added to all other losses. And 
these shadows are shadows that can darken earth 
and not heaven. Goethe has a little piece of poetry 
—in which he enumerates all the things that the 
years have taken away from him, and asks what 
remains. His answer is ‘“‘ Mir bleibt genug, mir 
bleibt Idee und Liebe ”’ ‘‘ I have enough left, I have 
still thought and love.’’ Perhaps small philosophers 
like me find their way too early into the Nirvana of , 
thought to feel enough the sorrows of love, as others | 


do. Isometimes feel as if I was callous, when I can _ 


absorb myself so completely in my work, and get 
too rapidly to the idealistic proof of good in evil. 
But the limitations of our natures are useful in the 
long run, and there is no good in murmuring against 
them. I therefore go on to smoke my opium pipe, 
and I would like also to hand it on to you who have 
a little of the same weakness, I think—after all 
‘Idee’ does not destroy ‘ Liebe,” but perhaps 
makes it deeper and it is not opium, but ambrosia. 

As usual, when I begin to write to you, my pen 
runs away with me and perhaps you can see some 
sense in the above. 

I came down here to spend a few days with a 


J.M.@, M 
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brother—the only one younger than myself, who 
lives (except for business) a very retired bachelor 
existence. I go back to Glasgow to-morrow. 

Ihave got about half of the Gifford lectures done. 
The audience has not been large, but seemed in- 
terested. But I do not know many of my hearers, 
which makes it a less real business than dealing 
with one’s own class. 

Do not trouble to answer this, or to write—except 
when you quite wish to do so. Annie shows me 
your letters mostly, and I thus get the necessary 
news of you. 

With all the good wishes of Xmas, believe me, 
my dear friend, Yours very affectionately, 

Epwarp CaIrRD. 


Griascow, February 16th, 1892. 
My pEAR Miss TA.sot, 

I could not make much of Mr. Schiller’s 
answer without going into too many details, in fact, 
without writing a treatise. I scarcely think he has 
yet caught the idea of the presupposed unity, and, 
perhaps from the brevity of my statement he seems 
to suppose that I first get the idea of unity, and then 
empirically add that it is concrete and self-evolving. 
Of course, the kind of unity reached is determined to 
be concrete by the very way in which it is reached. 
But, I do not suppose there would be any use in 
stating these things in the brief way in which one is 
forced to state them in a letter—when the question 
is so fundamental. 


February 17th. 


My lectures in St. Andrews went off fairly well. 
The audience was attentive tho’ not large. Iam at 
present using them as a basis for some lectures to 
my higher class, but if you would like to see the 

1 Mr, Stuart Caird. 
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2nd course, I shall send them to you after I am done 
with this use of them. They will need a good deal 
of revising before I print them, and I should be glad 
of any suggestions from you. . 

I do not know that the ‘‘ uniqueness ”’ of Jesus in 
one sense impresses me less, when it ceases to be a 
difference of kind. In fact the latter stands in the 
way of any rational meaning of the former. What 
can he be more than the “firstborn of many 
brethren”? Thatdoes notitselfmakehimless. Even 
St. Paul’s divinely conditioned Messiah, who gives us 
his pre-existent state of glory, is a picture of self- 
sacrifice, which does not move one like that of one 
who—with the usual dim lights of mortality—makes 
the “ great renunciation ” for his fellows. The only 
thing to be said on the other side is based upon the 
idea that such a man does not reveal God—which 
again is itself due to a false way of thinking of God 
as purely a transcendent Being, after the Jewish 
method: a Being who does not reveal Himself in 
ordinary men. 

You know of the sad tragedy of Mrs. Fitzgerald 
and Nelly. Mrs. F. is not yet showing any recovery 
of body or mind, tho’ no immediate danger is feared. 
One does not know whether to wish that she should 
recover what would be so much a power of suffering. : 
These things and many others make life a trial of 
faith—much more than any difficulties about the old 
creed and the new. And there is nothing for it but 
to hold to the universal, which must include the 
meaning of these things also, however hard it may 
be to see it in detail. 

Fanny keeps well, which she would need to do, as 
she is the support of so many, not to speak of her 
having to keep an inert philosopher in order. She 
sends her love. 

Ever, my dear friend, Yours affectionately, 

E. Carrp. 
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Giascow, May 14th, 1892. 

My prEAR Miss Tasor, 

I am sending you to-day my second course 
of lectures which you can keep for a month, at least. 
I shall not begin to revise them for the press before 
that. 

Mr. Wilson’s discourse was very interesting, and 
in temper and direction everything that could be 
wished—tho’ it is perfectly true, as you say, that he 
does not quite realise all the difficulties of his pre- 
misses—or perhaps the whole width of his con- 
clusions. But everyone must grow in his own way 
and meet the truth as he is ripe for it. 

I have been writing a lecture on President Lincoln 
—to be given in our Toynbee House next winter. 
I am immensely attracted by his homely humorous 
character, his power of rising under a moral in- 
spiration and the mixture of common sense with 
the essence of Christianity which pervades his re- 
marks. 

I am presently going to set to work on the revisal 
of the lectures with the aid of Jones’s criticism. If 
you would pick as many faults as possible and 
generally abuse me a little where you find defects, 
I shall be obliged much. 

It is not so easy to put down the pen when I begin 
to write to you, my very dear friend, but I find I must 
stop. I hope you are gradually wearing out of the 
tedious illness, but you must try to bear it in the 
thought of how much you can be to us all in spite 
OLAt: 

Ever yours affectionately, 


EDWARD CAIRD. 
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Griascow, Fune 3rd, 18092. 
My pEAR Miss TA.sot, 


Jones, who is going over my Gifford lectures 
in order to find any holes in them that need to be 
stopped up, writes asking for some of the second 
series. If you have done with the earlier ones, would 
you kindly send him two or three of them? There 
is no hurry and I would like you to note any points 
of criticism that occur to you. 

I have considerably altered the earlier lectures in 
detail. You and Jones also criticised me as having 
conceded too much to Spencer, and I found on 
examining that some things I said might be mis- 
leading, as they did not sufficiently mark the dis- 
tinction between his point of view and mine—or at 
least not at first. 

As to what you say of the belief in the resurrection 
in your last letter, 1 do not think I can say more 
than what is in one of my lectures. I quite under- 
stand how the craving for some external point on 
which to rest the spirit’s bow should make it difficult 
to give up that one miracle. Or again it may seem 
that, as you put it, this one exception may be con- 
ceived as itself natural. But there is no real evidence 
for anything except visions such as St. Paul’s—who 
(in what is the earliest record) puts the appearance 
to the other Apostles on a level with that to himself. 
And theoretically I think that the objections are great 
Any necessity for an irruption of the spiritual into the 
natural world, would seem inconsistent with the idea 
that the latter is spiritual in its own right—as the 
common doctrine of the divinity of Christ can only 
be very artificially reconciled with the idea of the 
revelation of God in man. 


Yours very affectionately, 
Epwarp CaIrD. 
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[Address indecipherable.] 
August 22nd, 1892. 

My pEAR Miss TA.sort, 

I suppose the answer to your first point in 
your former letter—if we go back to first principles— 
is that philosophy zs nothing but the facts brought to 
complete self-consciousness, and that, if philosophy 
pretended to be anything else, it would be nothing at 
all. If there were nothing but philosophy, there. 
would be no philosophy, or, if it were an a priori 
different from the a posteriori, the two would have 
no relation. In one sense it is true that “I have 
assumed a priori that an external revelation is 1m- 
possible,”’ as I have not directly argued that question. 
But the whole argument is an attempt to show that 
securus judicat orbis terrarum, that the real evolution 
of history points to and guarantees a certain result, 
and in fact that any a priort argument that supports 
this result could only be the abstract statement of 
the historical process. 

To answer anyone who says “‘ This is not Chris- 
tianity, but a philosophical substitute ” my only way 
is to try to analyse the historical facts so as to show 
the ideal kernel and how its development accounts 
for what the objector calls Christianity, as a state of 
development. If this analysis be rejected I should 
have a right to ask him what he considers the essential 
principle of it, if it is not a heap of unconnected 
particulars. I should like to make this point more 
palpable in the lectures, if I knew how. Is it what 
you were intending ? 

I am afraid the lectures will only address a very 
small number who have already drifted away from 
ordinary Christianity, but who are anxious to pre- 
serve its moral essence. I am greatly encouraged in 
the hope that they may be of some use to them by 
what you say. 

I should be glad of more criticisms or an answer 
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to the above if what I have said does not meet your 
view. It is always a great pleasure to get your 
letters. 

We are in a beautiful region, and have expatiated 
freely over the hills, much to the benefit of our bodies 
and, I hope a little of our souls. We had a visit 
from Professor Watson (of Kingston, Canada) one 
of my earliest pupils in Glasgow. And perhaps the 
man of “ driest light’ that I know. I do not know 
anyone who sees his way more clearly through any 
philosophical entanglement. I always feel braced by 
his conversation. It is a pity his health enables him 
to do little more than get thro’ his teaching work. 
He is now, however, engaged in a work on the idea 
of Evolution in its modern application —which 
I think will be a great contribution to philosophy. 

I am occasionally doing something to the lectures, 
but mainly engaged in trying to write a course of 
lectures for my higher class. It is so far mainly a 
discussion of metaphysical difficulties about ‘‘ thought 
and reality.”’ 

We go to Keswick at the beginning of next month. 
I wish we were to meet you again, but I suppose you 
must not venture any “ outfling ’’ for some time. 

I am ever, my dear friend, Yours very affection- 
ately, 

Epwarp CaIRD. 


GREENOCK, December 29th, 1892. 
My DEAR FRIEND, 

I hope to send you soon my Gifford lectures. 
I am not able to judge these objectively at all, but 
I confess to having more of a personal interest in 
them than other things I have written, as I have put 
more of my own experience into them. And I sup- 
pose there are others who have had to fight with the 


1His Mill, Comte and Spencer. An Outline of Philosophy pub- 
lished 1895. 
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same Giant Despair to whom they may be of some 
use. 

As life gets on to the inevitable end, I think one 
gets to look at things more simply, and to rid oneself 
of unnecessary encumbrances. There cannot well be 
anything in the shadows around us that we should 
fear, nor anything better to hope than the love that 
clasps our hands together. And if there is any key 
at all to the mystery of life, it is in the things we 
feel and know to be best in it. We need not ask 
questions about the future state or trouble ourselves 
about the answer, but wait in tranquillity, and con- 
fidence in the justice of God, who has not made the 
world for nothing, or lighted the fires of spiritual life 
in order to produce nothing but ashes. In the mean- 
time there is work to do. I think there is perhaps a 
kind of Stoical-Epicurean-Christianity which may 
serve these latter days better than more apparently 
aspiring doctrines. 

Ever, my dear friend Mary, Yours affectionately, 

EDWARD Cairp. 


GREENOCK, February 25th, 1893. 
My DEAR Mary, 


The book? has been very well received so 
far, and with little of the irritation on the part of the 
orthodox which I had been prepared for. The only 
instance, indeed, is one which will amuse you. A 
friend of mine heard a sermon of a good minister in 
Edinburgh, in which he quoted some words of mine 
as to the truth of St. Paul’s view in the 8th chapter 
of the Epistle to the Romans, adding ‘“‘ a tribute 
from a quarter from which we should least have 
expected it.’’ Besides this, the only other criticism 
is one in the Scottish Leader—an Edinburgh radical 
paper—which speaks, in very moderate terms of the 


1 The Evolution of Religion. 
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inadequacy of my view of Christ—which is, no doubt, 
the point that is most likely to offend the best of 
them. I did not send my book to our good friend 
Dr. Slack, for this reason, tho’ Ethel—with her 
earnest eyes and persistent questioning—dragged 
out of me my ideas on this point ‘‘ Don’t you be- 
lieve ? ’’ etc. 

The greatest of all difficulties in the whole theory, 
and what I was thinking of in the note you refer to, 
is just what you point out, viz. the union of the 
conception of God as a self-determining principle 
manifested in a development which includes nature 
and man, with the conception of Him, as in a sense 
eternally complete in Himself. I have got some 
ideas on this ultimate antinomy but I have not yet 
got them clear or co-ordinated in my own mind so 
that I could state them satisfactorily. A clearer 
conception of the idea that ‘“ God is love”’ going 
beyond Himself to be Himself, would probably con- 
tain the solution of such difficulties, if one could get 
it realised and stated. In the meantime, I can more 
easily state the vital objections, to any other theory 
than show the positive truth of this. 

I am afraid you have been feeling greater ex- 
haustion lately, and would like to associate myself 
with Annie’s remonstrances against your engaging 
yourself to do any work which will involve a regular 
return of something that must be done at a definite 
time. I hope—after you have given it a first push— 
that the *“‘ Trades Union Record ”’ will go on of itself, 
and be mainly supported by those it immediately 
represents. This is to be desired as well for its own 
means as for your relief. Indeed, it is scarcely worth 
carrying on, if it needs to be permanently supported 
by the work of others than those who feel where the 
shoe pinches for themselves. It is impossible, as 
you say, for anyone to adopt the tone of partially 
unreasonable self-assertion, which yet seems neces- 
sary for the telling statement of the case of Labour, 
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as against an opposite unreason. You will do good 
work by putting in a word of impartial or rather 
sympathetic reason from time to time, but they must 
speak for themselves to be heard. And my impartial 
reason prescribes that you should do no more— 
altogether apart from the personal affection of one 
of the friends who want you for their own sake to 
take care of yourself. For, of course, as becomes a 
philosopher, I keep my feelings and my reason in 
water-tight compartments, and never allow them to 
communicate with each other. But I allow the 
friend to say that we cannot afford to have you 
running any risks. 

I agree with you much about “ Tess.”’ The power 
is undoubted, but the thing is too raw and horrible 
sometimes—partly, I think, because the catastrophe 
is not sufficiently motived in the character of Tess 
as shown to us. Weare told of a similar story about 
an ancestor, but one does not feel throughout that 
there is that instability or overbalance in her nature 
that could produce the failures and then the explosive 
recoil. This, I think, is the main defect of the book ; 
or at any rate it impressed me so in reading it. 

Rawnsley gave us a flying visit on Thursday ; he 
is looking overtired, and complaining of want of sleep, 
but can hardly be persuaded to let drop any of his 
activities extending from the roads and bridges to the 
souls of his parishioners. 


Yours affectionately, 
EDWARD CAIRD. 
I forgot to say that my ‘‘ Comte ’’! is passing thro’ 
the press for a second edition. Ido not know whether 
you have it—at any rate I think you had it not from 


me, so I shall send you a copy. I have not altered 
it except verbally. 


1 The Social Philosophy and Religion of Comte. 
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Guiascow, Fune 2nd, 1893. 
My DEAR Mary, 

Fanny is well and has, as usual, the care— 
if not “ of all the churches’ at least of all the in- 
valids, which is perhaps as hard a thing to face. 
I am pottering away at Psychology, reading a good 
deal, but getting on very slowly. I do not see 
exactly where I am going—but Cromwell says that 
that is a good state to be in. ‘‘ One never goes so 
far as when one does not know where one is going.” 

So much for our domestic news. As to your 
question about the maintenance of the individual 
life, 1 am not sure that I can see my way positively 
to it from any philosophical principles, tho’ I do not 
see how the realisation of good can be possible 
without it. But without trying to discuss it in a 
* high priori way ’’ one might look at the question 
psychologically, and ask whether the movement to 
the perfection of intelligence and character—so far 
as we actually see it—is a movement that tends to the 
extinction or to the production of individuality. In 
one sense it seems to lead away from selfism to a 
consciousness of self as an organ of a higher power, 
but just that spirit of mind seems to be most fertile 
of individuality and new life, and farthest away from 
the Nirvana of the drop of water that is to lose itself 
in the undistinguished ocean. It is the savage, and 
selfish man that seems to be merely an espéce, one 
of a lot, that is on the borders of being lost in a 
genus, and the more he fights for himself, the less 
there is to fight about. If we are to generalise from 
this, we should gather that the more life loses itself, 
in one sense, in the universal, the more it becomes 
individualised ; and progress can never mean the 
extinction of individual life, but must be the removal 
of hindrances to it. 

Fairbairn’s review! is somewhat vague—at least 


1Cf. Caird’s Evolution of Religion in The Critical Review (T. & T. 
Clark) for April, 1893. 
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I could not get any clear meaning out of parts of it. 
As to the point you mention, it is difficult without 
specification to say what he means by the environ- 
ment, and what by the thing itself. Of course, any 
theory that treated man’s life as an actus purus, that 
did not struggle with and assimilate or conquer its 
environment would be hollow. But, if it is meant 
that there is some environment that cannot be assimi- 
lated or taken up into the life in any way, then so 
far the result would be irrational and there would be 
no organic development. 

Seth’s book?! is a reaction from Idealism upon 
common sense. He says that he combines Idealistic 
Ontology and Realistic Epistemology—which really 
seems to mean a dualism of knowledge with a faith 
that somehow the dualism is not alsolute tho’ for us 
in thinking it isso. He represents and tries to make 
rational a very common state of mind, and so finds 
a good deal of acceptance. 


I am, Ever yours affectionately, 
EDWARD CaIRD. 


Giascow, Fuly 12th, 1893. 
My DEAR JONES, 

I saw your paper in Mind,? which contains 
also a very laudatory article on my book by McTaggart 
of Cambridge. I begin to think I am a very suc- 
cessful impostor. Your paper reads very well, tho’ 
rather antagonistic. Bradley has a very clever 
answer to James.’ I have got his book on Thought 
and Reality, but have as yet read only a part of it. 


1 Professor Andrew Seth (Pringle-Pattison)’s Hegelianism and 
Personality, 2nd ed. 1893. 


2“ Tdealism and Epistemology,’”’ N.S. No. 7, July, 1893. 
8“ Professor James on Simple Resemblance,”’ ibid. p. 366. 
* Appearance and Reality, Ist ed. 1893. 
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It is, of course, very able, and throws more light on 
his general point of view than anything yet published. 
I think you would need to consider it very carefully 
before saying anything about him. I will write you 
more about it when I have got it read. It brings out 
his view of an ultimate unity towards which we tend, 
but which we only seem to apprehend as we see the 
contradiction of everything short of it. ‘‘ Every 
truth is so true, that any truth must be false.” It 
is, part of it at least, Hegel’s dialectic turned back- 
ward, and raises questions on every page. But this 
is a first impression from glancing here and there 
thro’ it, and it will take some time for one to orientiren 
in it. 

The sad news of Lushington’s 1 death came to-day. 
I know he was very weak and in danger before. And 
Henry Nettleship—R. L.’s brother—died a few days 
ago after a long struggle with typhoid. It’s a sad 
world for those who live long in it. 

Give my love to your wife, and let me hear soon 
from you. 
Ever yours affectionately, 


EDWARD CAIRD. 


Tue Hote.t, MARDALE GREEN, 
PENRITH, August Ist, 1893. 
My DEAR JONES, 

I am reading Bradley carefully (after a first 
canter over his book). The separation of positive 
and negative makes his book much more sceptical 
in appearance than it is really. And in the first part, 
which alone I have studied carefully there is a ten- 
dency to think that the difference of the identity is 
its difference—as if one began with the Wesen with- 


1Edmund Law Lushington, Tennyson’s son-in-law, for many 
years Professor of Greek in Glasgow. 
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out seeing how it came out of Seyn 1—which makes 
the contradiction seem more deadly than it really is, 
seeing we actually go back to bare identity of self- 
consistency as our standard. 

Again in treating of object and subject the way in 
which the consciousness of the latter presupposes 
that of the former seems left out of account—and so 
the self appears in a perplexing way as the whole we 
ultimately reach and as that we start with. At least 
I am not able to unravel the thought here. But I 
cannot say I can see his thought as a whole yet. 

We have had fair days mixed with rainy ones and 
yesterday caught a thorough ‘“‘ drookin ” which how- 
ever has not done any harm to us. 

With best salutations to your wife, Ever yours 
affectionately, 

EpwArpD CairRD. 


MARDALE GREEN, 
August 28th, 1893. 
My DEAR JONES, 

The wife has received Mrs. Jones’ letter, 
and will answer soon. No apology was needed for 
leaving my resplendent merits unmentioned ; nor 
perhaps would I feel quite comfortable at being set 
up in comparison with Bradley and Bosanquet, 
whose work has perhaps been more thorough than 
mine. I should say more than ‘‘ perhaps,” were it 
not that I disagree with them, and cannot see that 
their view is ultimately valid. In any case, I like 
the positive “ good” better than the comparative 
‘‘ better ’—perhaps not entirely because the former 
is nearest to the superlative. 


1 In the sphere of Being (Seyn) the reference of one term to another 
is only implicit ; in Essence (Wesen) on the contrary it is explicit. 
In Being everything is immediate, in Essence everything is relative. 
Hegel’s Science of Logic, § 111. 
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As to Lotze*—see you do justice to his valiant 
effort to be at once a scientific man and a philosopher 
in times when the latter was no credit, and also to 
the great solidity and critical watchfulness of the man. 

Bradley is like him with more of the dualistic. 
I have just got thro’ a very careful reading of him, 
and am trying to write something. I think I see the 
general key to his position, but by no means can yet 
apply it to all his puzzles. The comparison with 
Spinoza I find very fertile. 

I forget now whether finally it was arranged that 
I should come at the beginning or the end of your 
Session to lecture your men. If it was at the be- 
ginning I could say something about Bradley, 
I think. But if the end I suppose you will have 
quite sufficiently dozed them with him, and I must 
look for something else. The difficulty will be to 
reduce things within any reasonable space for a 
lecture. 

I do not think you should fire at Seth thro’ Bradley 
any more than directly. Surely you can keep out of 
his line altogether after what you have done in 
liberating your soul in Mind. And if you take 
Bradley, you will be likely to be, or be thought to 
be, attacking Seth. Can’t you philosophise without 
‘‘fechtin’’’? Is Donnybrook essential to the beatific 
vision ? Ask your wife what she thinks of this. 
Best love to her. 

Ever yours affectionately, 
E. Carrp. 


(Letter Card.) 


[ABERGELE], August 29th, 1893. 
DEAR JONES, 
I send your proofs ; the article seems to me 
very good. The last page requires a little looking 


1 The Philosophy of Lotze was published by H. J. in 1895. 
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into—as to the language. There are some sentences 
which need breaking up. : 

I have got in Bradley to the chapters on Self. It 
seems to me (1) that B. gives no clear answer to the 
question he raises in p. 110 as to the identification 
of the Subject with the Object selfi—He takes the 
Subject as the ‘‘ whole felt mass’ (why Subject 
rather than Object if it is before reflexion ?). How 
can the Subject be for himself except in the return 
upon self ?—a return which at the same time deter- 
mines that from which the return is made. (2) B. 
keeps the battle in the air, so to speak, between 
feeling and thought, criticising each by means of the 
other—or both by means of an ideal which for him 
logically can only be the abstraction from both, tho’ 
he takes it as if it were their concrete unity. Is not 
this the exact antinomy criticised in my Kant?1 The 
logical failure seems mainly to be the separation of 
negative and positive, regressive and progressive, 
aspects of thought—B. comes near seeing it, I think, 
in his treatment of ‘“ possibility and chance”’ as 
opposite abstractions which in their extreme anni- 
hilate themselves—But this annihilation is taken as 
the mere negative of each. What do you say to this ? 


Ever yours affectionately, 
E. Carrp. 


[Undated.] 
My DEAR JONEs, 

I am trying to yield myself to Bradley as 
much as possible and see him better now, but, tho’ 
I think there is a fundamental incoherence I can’t 
quite satisfy myself as to his error; for he so oddly 
brings in, in a secondary way, the points one would 
allege against him. So far as I see all your points 
are good, tho’ I am not sure we have got to the 
bottom of it. I will, however, go over your points. 

1Vol. i. 187 seq. 
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I. Coenaesthesia is for B. one of the points in 
subjective feeling which is most difficult to make 
objective—but he does not of course take it as=the 
unity of feeling. B. always has this residuum in 
_the background tho’ in judgment it lies in the object 
as reality, and, in his treatment of experience gener- 
ally, in the subject. Observe the equivalence of the 
two names experience and reality as indicating his 
ultimate ‘‘ attributes," as we might say, of his 
Absolute. (This Absolute is to be “all the attri- 
butes ’ and yet none of them—like Spinoza’s. We 
might perhaps say that his theory is a new Spinozism.) 
But to return to your point. B. himself says of 
unity of feeling ‘‘ We hardly possess it as more than 
that which we are in the act of losing.’” Yet he does 
not see that zt is not the ‘‘ that’ any more than the 
‘what’ and in the first chapter of [Principles of] 
Logic at the end he treats the fact as if it remained 
the same, while the idea separates from it—not 
seeing that we have neither reality nor idea until we 
have them reciprocally qualified and that the tran- 
sition from a mere unity or difference of feeling to 
the unity or difference of thought does not leave the 
former outside either on the side of the Subject or of 
the Object. Itis the unity so divided. It, of course, 
does divide itself but neither is it in union with itself. 
For us it is only possible to describe it as union of 
feeling of self and of the object or of the U[nity] and 
the P{lurality]—If we take it even as merely pleasure 
or pain it has obviously both difference and unity in it. 

2. I think you are right in saying ‘“‘ Judgment is 
the ontological process of the development of the 
‘that’ using the intelligence as its instrument.” 
Perhaps B.’s error is that he takes pure thought as 
in the Logic of Hegel, yet does not see that this 
thought posits its own opposite and therefore tran- 
scends the opposition. It comes, he thinks, as an 
external given from which thought starts by abstrac- 
tion. The ‘‘ thing in itself’? must remain so unless 

jJ.M.C. N 
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thought posits it—this B. seems to see,—but if it 
posits it, it must be taken as not positing another 
which is not zts other. 

I find my time’s up for post and will perhaps send 
some more criticisms by and by. These are to be 
taken not as my conclusive judgement but as a little 
tauting about. 

Ever yours, 
E. CArrp. 


In answer to a long letter in which Henry Jones 
develops a vigorous attack on Bradley’s doctrine 
of the incommensurability of thought and reality, 
and his deduction from it “‘ that in the end no possible 
truth is quite true’ (Appearance and Reality, p. 544): 


[Undated. ] 

DEAR JONES, 

So far as I see all this is right. The last 
remark is very good, as it points to the unexplained 
or imperfectly explained double name of experience 
and reality in which there is a considerable con- 
fusion hid. It really involves that Berkeley is right. 
B. has great difficulty with Solipsism. 

But, you wretch, I wanted you to defend B. against 
my objection and you go over to the side of the 
angels, instead of acting as Devil’s advocate, and 
I shall have to try to blacken my own face in order 
to understand the negro. 

I am going over the book again and discussing each 
chapter as it comes, and have got as far as Motion 
and Change ; the defect so far is that he keeps out 
of sight the immanent dialectic by which the im- 
mediate—or what is taken as immediately given— 
shows itself as mediated by an other. Hence he 
takes the two sides as given together, as tho’ con- 
tradictories and inseparable. But if the first unity 
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is not seen as itself producing or necessitating the 
difference the last unity can hardly be reached. 


Ever yours, 
ES C! 


THe Heaps, Keswick, 
Friday {otherwise undated]. 
My DEAR JONEs, . 
Thanks for your remarks on Bradley which 

I agree with. Ido not think I will trouble him more 
at present. His ultimate difficulty is apparently to 
admit ‘“‘ process ”’ in the absolute, and I do not think 
he avoids the abstraction of the mere negation of 
process. But it is hard to see thro’ all his turnings 
and windings. 

Bosanquet is here and I have had some talk with 
him, but mostly on very general terms. 


Ever yours affectionately, 
E. CAIRD. 


THE HeAps, KESWICK, 
Sept. 26th, 1893. 
My pEAR Mary, 

We have had our time here saddened with 
the death of the good doctor! as you know. Yet 
I would not willingly have missed the last few days 
of such a great heroic soul. I saw more of him 
I think than any but his own family, and found him 
always with the humorous word on his lips and the 
eager interest in persons and things which he ex- 
pressed as far as his strength would let him. I had 
always to determine for myself how much he could 
stand and break away. His last word during the 
night before his death, was to his good servant, 
Frances, to whom he quoted words that had been 
taught to a parrot about which they used to laugh. 


1 Dr. Slack of Ambleside. 
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As she did something for him he said, with a smile, 
‘‘ There’s a deal of trouble in life, Mrs. MacConachy.”’ 
So far as any one could take the bitterness out of 
death to those whom he was leaving, he did it. 

Now to answer your questions. I have mislaid 
my copy of McTaggart’s pamphlet? before finishing 
the reading of it, but so far [as] I got, it seemed to 
be a sort of anticipation of Bradley, based on Brad- 
ley’s former utterances about perception. B. in his 
Logic tries to show that perception—or, as he now 
puts it, feeling—is in immediate contact with reality, 
and that thought breaks the contact, leaving on the 
one side “ this ’’ to which, on the other, our ideas are 
attached as predicates in judgment. But judgment 
can never heal up the division between idea and 
existence which it pre-supposes. To this I would 
answer that we never have the “ this’”’ given apart 
from the predicate attributed to it, the particular 
apart from the universal. Judgment may be viewed 
—if you like—as reality coming to self-consciousness, 
but not as a reality outside, to which an idea is ex- 
ternally attributed. Of course mere thought would 
not be reality, but there is no such things as ‘“‘ mere ”’ 
thoughts, z.e. we do not have thoughts first and then 
ask how to throw a bridge between them and the real. 
If this were the case we could never make the bridge. 
But we are never outside reality as thinking, and there- 
fore do not need to consider how we are to get in. 

I suppose that McTaggart supposes reality to be in 
the immediacy of feeling, and that we, as finite 
subjects, are somehow out of it, and that we are to 
get back by losing ourselves in love. But it seems 
to me that, on this road, we must go further. For 
feeling still supposes difference of feeling and felt— 
and certainly love does. Hence there seems no end 
except in the lion’s den ‘‘ to which the feet point all 

1 The Further Determination of the Absolute, printed for private 
circulation this year; afterwards published, with alterations, in 
Studies in Hegelian Cosmology. ' 
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inwards,” 7.e. in the Absolute of Spinoza. In short, 
this is the way of abstraction, which McTaggart is 
forced to take, just because he has begun by setting 
up absolute division between the different ‘‘ this-es.”’ 

Love is a loss of self in others or in God; but the 
self cannot be lost. It lives in losing itself, and 
therefore dies to live. This is the first answer to all 
theories that reduce the concrete whole to an abstrac- 
tion, and therefore find heaven. in Nirvana. What 
love bereft of knowledge would be, Plato has told in 
the Philebus. 

Bradley is more subtle and requires more care in 
dealing with him, and his work is quite full of sug- 
gestion. But he ends in the same negative unity——as 
the refuge from, what seems to me at least, a self- 
made contradiction. 

I think you are quite right in referring the tendency 
to glorify the subconscious to the same source. It is 
a deceptively easy escape from difficulty to go back- 
wards and not forwards; but it ends, I think, in 
nothingness, or the painful effort, to extract the 
highest out of the lowest, instead of interpreting the 
latter by the former. No doubt, many good men 
have taken this road, but so far as they got anything, 
it was by putting 7m the meanings which they thought 
they got out. 

I have gone over Bradley carefully, and have found 
him very suggestive, but most often by the way of 
opposites. He suggests endless questions—which is 
perhaps one of the best things a book can do for us. 
If you read it, I should be glad to exchange thoughts 
as you go on. Don’t think that it is any trouble to 
me, for that kind of thing never is—even apart from 
the pleasure of hearing from you. 

Fanny tells me she is also writing to you. She 
says sarcastically ‘‘ You are addressing her mind ”’ 
but does not tell me what she is addressing. I shall, 
however, say no more about ourselves or about 
Desmont Hill, as she will no doubt tell you every- 
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thing. I feel very sorry to leave good Mrs. Slack and 
dear Ethel of whom I have seen a good deal. 

It is very sad work this strike,’ and makes one long 
for some better solution of such difficulties. 

It is certainly hard to find any substitute for the 
old words of Christian comfort, but I suppose Christ 
is little to man except as they find him interpreted 
by nearer instances of goodness. And perhaps, in 
the long run, the not having to rely on such foreign 
and distant supports so much may make us more 
anxious to provide more direct ones. 

I must stop, my dear friend. It is always easy to 
write to you—as easy as sympathy and love can 
make it. 

Ever yours affectionately, 
EDWARD CAIRD. 


On a slip in this letter, but written in another 
hand : 


Love is knowledge of life—with its changing, 
growing developments it adds to our own life the 
fullest form of knowledge. Why is the feeling of 
love to be assumed as divorced from knowledge ? 
We do not deny rationality to beauty because of the 
feeling associated with it. Is love then less rational ? 


Guiascow, December 13th, 1893. 
My pEAR Mary, 
I hope you will not “ mister’’ me, else 
I shall be obliged in self-defence to ‘‘ Miss” you. 
I have already rebelled against the title in private 
letters from S. D? and reduced him to “-Caird 
again. If I could have my will, I should abolish the 


6 


1 The great coal dispute of that year which lasted sixteen weeks, 
and was terminated by the appointment of a Board of Conciliation 
under the Chairmanship of Lord Rosebery on November 17th. 

* J. L. Strachan-Davidson, a life-long friend of Miss Talbot’s. 
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whole mass of official designations from the top to 
the bottom, and call every one by his bare name as 
the Greeks and Romans did. The only use of them 
is as a kind of hedge, which you can take down for 
your friends. 

Excuse this hurried note which has been written 
in the Examination Room, with my students all 
scribbling for their life, about me. 

I have a note from S. D. this morning in which he 
says he is sailing to-morrow for the Mediterranean. 
I hope he will get rested and refreshed in the holidays. 

I hope you are getting a little better. It’s very 
good and very wicked of you to be so deeply in- 
terested in what happens to your friends as to hurt 
yourself—as I fear you have done this time. If you 
were a perfect character you would not do it, but 
I am glad you are not. 

I shall write again when the Xmas holidays give 
me more time. 

Ever my dear friend, Yours affectionately, 

EDWARD CAIRD. 


BALLIOL COLLEGE. 
April 17th, 1894. 

My pEAR Mary, 

I owe you many thanks for your kind 
welcome to Balliol but have not been able to send 
them till now. 

I had an almost overpowering reception from the 
students at my last appearance to receive the fare- 
well degree Glasgow gave me. Fanny is ordering 
some newspapers with the account of it, and will 
send you one. I felt almost traitorous in leaving. 
I hope I may prove right in venturing on the new 
life. It will be my own fault if I do not, for every- 
one, from S. D. downwards, is doing everything to 
help me. 

It is a great loss the College has sustained in Lord 
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Bowen'—and also a great loss to the Memoirs of 
Jowett in which he was to take a part. There is 
none among the eminent Balliol men who have quite 
the same claims to the office of visitor, tho’ there are 
a number of distinguished men—the Speaker? among 
them. 

I hope you are really feeling better. I am glad to 
think that you are not so far off, that I may have 
opportunities of seeing you. 

At present I am pressed with many things and 
thoughts as you can imagine, but hope to write you 
more fully by-and-bye, when I see my way better, 
as I know you will let me tell you my affairs without 
being wearied. 

Ever my dear friend, Yours affectionately, 

EDWARD CAIRD. 


S. D. is looking much better than when I saw him 
last. 


BALLIOL COLLEGE. 
Fune 27th, 1894. 

My DEAR Mary, 

I am almost ashamed I have left your last 
letter so long unanswered. Even now, I can only 
write an apology for a letter, but Iam going to Wales 
to-morrow to give the closing address of the Session 
at Bangor, and did not wish to let you wait any longer 
without a word. 

I should perhaps have written sooner—tho’ gener- 
ally the business letters have been so many that by 
the end of them, the virtue—what there was—seemed 
to have gone out of me. My impressions also were 
and are rather confused and I can only say that by 

Charles Synge Christopher Bowen (Baron Bowen) ; b. Jan. 1, 
1835; elected Fellow of Balliol while still an undergraduate, 1857; 
died April 10, 1894. 

* Arthur Wellesley (afterwards first Viscount) Peel, Speaker of 
the House of Commons, 1884-95. 
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the Grace of God and the help of Davidson—as 
I told him the other day—lI have got thro’ my Ist 
term. He has been everything to me, teaching me 
my new duties and supporting me every way. He 
has an admirable way with the men, which I cannot 
attain. lam afraid he has done a good deal of my 
work as well as his own this term. I am afraid 
I could write a dissertation on my own incompetence 
for the work I have undertaken, if I write on in my 
present mood, so I shall wait for a better season to 
send you my thoughts when they have got clearer. 

Fanny is well, tho’ she has hardly put down deep 
roots here and feels the hurry of this place along with 
the anxiety for her sister much. 

I shall be glad to make Schiller’s acquaintance. 
There is a naive desire to say ‘‘ Let us all be miserable 
together ”’ in his letter. 

I have no plans at present except to remain here 
till the middle of August and the end of the meeting 
of the British Association. 

Excuse this hurried note, and believe me, ever, my 
dear friend, 

Yours affectionately, 


EDWARD CAIRD. 


GLascow, August 28th, 1894. 
My DEAR Mary, 

I should like much to have at least a glimpse 
of you this summer, but I am afraid I will not be 
able to come to Keswick, as I have to pay visits to 
relatives that will take all the time I can spare from 
other work. I am getting ready to lecture on Logic 
—which I have not hitherto done—but it seems what 
best I can do to help the men who are going in for 
the final School. And I find it interesting to work 
out the subject. 

You cannot say anything too strong for me about 


1 Miss Annie Wylie, who accompanied them to Oxford. 
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S. D.’s goodness and transparent rectitude of char- 
acter. His singleminded devotion to the College and 
interest in the men have been continually present to 
me, and towards myself he has been everything that is 
loyal and kind. loften wish I could do more in return. 

My own work I feel to be very difficult and some- 
times almost impossible. I do not know whether 
I should have ventured to accept it, if I had seen all 
that it included. My own incapacity for affairs and 
for society is a greater hindrance than I had expected, 
and there are other difficulties that trouble me. But 
I merely mention these things, because I do not like 
to hide myself from you. I am beginning to gather 
myself together, and to say to myself with Goethe 
‘“ Das Muss ist hart, aber nur beim Muss kann man 
zeigen wie es inwendig mit ihm steht.’’ One can 
always go on, and there are occasional clearnesses in 
the sky in front. 

I feel so much is necessary as a kind of apology 
for my not writing oftener to you. It is a great 
encouragement to know that one has a friend like 
you, but utterance does not come easy, and I am 
hearing of you always from Annie—who, I am sorry 
to say, has not had a good summer, tho’ she has 
enjoyed some things about the Oxford life. 

I was very glad to see your friend Miss Sharp and 
also Schiller. I liked very well what I saw of him, 
but we did not get to any philosophical converse. 
I enjoyed much a visit of the Barnetts and especially 
Mrs. Barnett’s energy and unceremoniousness. 

I shall have nearly a month here, 2.e. in Scotland. 

It is a great rest to be out of the work for a little 
to measure things properly, and ‘“ let God’s blessing 
come out of mother earth.” I am quoting I think 
from somebody, but I cannot remember whom. 

I trust, dear friend, that you are gaining a little 
strength and making way tho’ slowly. There is no 
chance, I suppose, of your being in Clifton at the 
time of the next meeting of the College. I did not 
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go to the last, as I heard from the Principal that 
there was no business of importance, and I found it 
difficult to get away. I shall try to see your friend, 
Fanshawe,' when I go. 

I am sorry Fanny cannot get away for a little, but 
of course she is needed. She has not got a servant 
for Annie yet. 

Yours very affectionately, 


ES GAIRD: 


I2I1 ELDON STREET, 
GREENOCK, Sept. 11th, 1894. 

My DEAR Mary, 

It was very good of you in your own troubles 
to send a word of encouragement to me. Your faith - 
in me is a great help, even though it partly comes of 
you not knowing—well! what a duffer I am in some 
ways, and how little faculty I have for some of the 
duties of my place. But I must gather myself to- 
gether and do them at least no worse than I can help. 

I am glad there is some chance of my seeing you 
at Clifton. Fanny has not been able to find for me 
the notice of the meetings, and I do not know exactly 
when the next is. But if you are there I shall offer 
to come to you—if it be only for a day. But you 
will not hesitate to put me off, if you do not feel 
equal to it. 

I am very glad that you had such a time of open 
sympathy with S. D. both for his sake and for yours. 
Where do the words occur “‘ They shall sit on thrones 
regarding each other. All grudges (or veils, is it ?) 
shall be taken away from their hearts.’ The true 
communion of friends who trust each other is the 
best we have in this world and brings us nearest to 
the light. 

I think you will like to see the enclosed letter, sad 
as it is. It is very characteristic of his generous 


1 See above, p. 160. 
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rebellious soul. He} has now got to the East, but is 
not better—and I fear will never be. The doctors 
who have seen him—I can perceive—have the 
greatest apprehensions. 
Ever, my dear friend, Yours very affectionately, 
EK. Carrp. 


BALLIOL COLLEGE, 
December 24th, 1894. 
My DEAR Mary, 
I must send you a word of Christmas 
greeting. I am glad to hear that your long struggle 
is rewarded by some advance to recovery in Mrs. 
Talbot. I hope now you will be able to take more 
heat. 

S.D., as you know, has gone off to the S[outh]. He 
was fairly well, but was looking a little tired with 
the term’s work, and all his friends here thought he 
had better go S. rather than go to see his sister in 
Ireland, as he had at one time proposed. I need not 
say how good he has been, and how he has helped 
me to feel more in my place here than I did at first. 
There is no one left in College but ourselves now. 
I think even Conroy, who stayed to experiment with 
some new physical apparatus (a ‘“‘ new plaything ” 
he called it) is gone now. He is to be away next 
term by medical orders tho’ rather as a precaution. 
He is a very genuine character—with the manners of 
a gentleman of the old school and simplicity of heart 
of a child. 

We shall have a quiet Xmas, a little enlivened by 
the presence of Costelloe? whom I think you know 
about. He is to be here with his two children in 
lodgings. He is a man who is thought bumptious 
and pushing by many (and there is some truth in 
that view of him) but he has borne misfortune well, 

1Sir John Conroy, Fellow and Tutor of Balliol, 1890-1900 (?) 

* Benjamin F. C, Costelloe, an old pupil of Caird’s in Glasgow. 
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and I think has the grit of character sound in him. 
His lot is a rather trying one, as there are many 
people who are willing to misinterpret things ; and 
it has only made him to devote himself more to 
public work, in the London County Council and 
otherwise. 

I am mainly turning over various books about 
Ethics to give a little freshness to what I say next 
term. I am only learning the right way to get at 
the men here, but it does not look quite so hopeless 
as it did. 

Fanny sends her love. 

Ever, my dear friend, Yours affectionately, 
EDWARD CAIRD. 


121 ELpon STREET, 
GREENOCK, April 13th, 1895. 
My pDEAR Mary, 

I was very glad to hear from you as I 
always am. I wish there was some spiritual tele- 
graph thro’ which the unwritten letters could reach 
you, and then you would hear from me very often. 

I was very sorry to hear of your friend’s sad loss. 
‘* Man is one world and hath another to attend him.” 
Doesn’t George Herbert say something like that ? 
But what a blank space it is when the two worlds 
that have become one are apparently disjoined again. 
And “ das Todte festzuhalten ’’ is like trusting the 
universal when all the particulars have disappeared, 
or at least no new ones for us can take the place of 
the old. Yet that seems the one thing we have 
continually to be experiencing—on a small scale if 
not on a large one. It is easy to say nothing good 
can perish, but we seem to see it always dissolving 
away in what is not the same for us. This idea as 
to the ‘‘ how” of any redress of the infinite losses 
that seem to come of all our gains, gets dimmer the 
more one gets to understand them. Yet one cannot 
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wish that the meaning of this life should be spoiled 
for us by the knowledge of another, for which we 
crave in our weakness. On the whole there is no 
consolation except that what is lost, is lost in God, 
and must somehow be found there. 

I am to be here till Monday. Then after that with 
my brother (the Principal) in Glasgow. It is the 
worst side of the Oxford change that it separates me 
from him in his old days, (he is fifteen years older 
than me). I am afraid he feels it a good deal when 
University troubles harass him. 

I have been lazy and almost torpid this vacation, 
but have enjoyed it, reading only a little Plato in the 
mornings, (I am to lecture on him next term) and 
some light literature. I began to read Balfour,’ but 
was interrupted and hope to get at [him] again next 
week. It seemed to me rather external and abstract. 
The part I read was the account of naturalism, which 
would hardly be accepted by any as an account of 
their creed. He seems—from what I have read—to 
be making the demand for a creed that would satisfy 
all our spiritual wants, while at the same time re- 
pudiating all the grounds of our right to make such 
a claim. But I must read him thro’ before making 
any further criticism. 

Bradley’s book? is of quite a different order, full 
of suggestion and criticism—tho’ there always seems 
to me to be two Bradleys, one an idealist and the 
other a sceptic who can never be satisfied ; whose 
intellect is ‘‘ all blade and no handle.”” The end of 
the book is a kind of reversion to Spinoza, and 
I think a manifest self-contradiction. For the very 
idea which is set up as the test of truth seems to be 
finally dissolved in the absolute—which, as with 
Spinoza, is presented as complete reality and yet as 
the negative of all the “ reals ’’ we know. 


1 The Foundations of Belief, published this year. 
* Appearance and Reality. 
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We are again at a loss in Balliol for a theological 
tutor as Rashdall—whom we elected—is going to 
New College where he will have the work of tuition 
for Greats in philosophy. This is what he wants 
and we could only give him a little of it. But it is 
very difficult to find a man who is religious in feeling 
without being an ecclesiastic—and who could re- 
inforce us in other ways. 

I hope S. D. will be with you some time this 
vacation. I think we are getting to know each 
other better, and he was even more of a support to 
me than ever last term. I do not know a more 
generous and genuine man. 

I hope, as the warm weather gets on, you will feel 
better and stronger. Remember you are one of those 
who keep our hearts warm to do our best and take 
care of yourself. I think I may say Balliol College 
needs you, if S. D. or I are any good in it. 


Believe me ever, my dear friend, Yours affection- 
ately, 
EDWARD CAIRD. 


BALLIOL COLLEGE, 
Fune 4th, 1895. 
My DEAR Mary, 

I write a word to say how much we have 
enjoyed the visit of your sister 1 and the Archdeacon. 
I had a strange feeling of mixed familiarity and un- 
familiarity with her appearance and the tones of her 
voice. I liked much her frankness and geniality, 
and undisguised—I was going to say fetish—worship 
of her husband, only that the archdeacon does not 
deserve to be called a fetish. He gave a first-rate 
sermon to the undergraduates, and was surrounded 
by his old pupils whose regard for him was evidently 
very warm. I think they enjoyed their visit, and we 


1 Wife of the Rev. J. M. Wilson, Archdeacon of Rochdale. 
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certainly are very glad to have them among our 
friends both for your sake and their own. 

Ethel Slack was here last week—as transparent a 
disciple of St. Francis as ever. You know Heine’s 
song ‘‘ Du bist wie eine Blume.” 

I am happy to think that you are gaining a little 
by degrees. Should you not try to get away a short 
time at least from Bristol during the summer ? Iam 
afraid I cannot say that Oxford in the middle of the 
summer is a place for fresh air, unless there are some 
special exhilarating influences in Balliol quadrangle. 
But if you could be transported here, it would give 
great joy. We shall be here till the beginning of 
August at least, as 1am examining. My toils begin 
next week and there will be a large number of papers 
to read this time, as 169 men (or rather 168 men and 
I woman) are in for honours. We are getting 
additional examiners as the number is unprece- 
dented. 

We are threatened with the loss of Hardie,1 who 
thinks of standing for the Edinburgh Chair of Latin. 
It will be a great loss to the College and one very 
dificult to. replace; and S, D. and“I “are “in grear 
searchings of heart over it. He has not yet de- 
finitely said he will go in, but I think he will. 

Annie is fairly well, tho’ last night she did not feel 
equal to coming upstairs to dinner with the Wilsons 
and others. We had the Sidgwicks, Dicey, Wallace, 
and an American pair, Professor Dewey and wife. 
He wrote a good handbook of Ethics and one of 
Psychology. 

Excuse this very hurried note, my dear friend, and 
believe me, ever, 

Yours very affectionately, 


E. Carrp. 


1 William Ross Hardie elected at this time to the Chair of Latin 
in Edinburgh University. 
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BALLIOL COLLEGE, August 8th, 1895. 
My pEAR Mary, 


We are just going off for Eskdale—to- 
morrow early, but I write a line to let you know 
about S. D. He has had a good deal of pain and is 
rather worn down with it. But I believe there is 
nothing dangerous in his ailment, and he is now 
slowly recovering. He thinks of going to some place 
on the Fife coast to get the sea-breezes, as soon as 
he feels a little better. Meantime Conroy stays with 
him in College. 

We are rather glad to get away to the hills. Fanny 
has had a good deal to do and is tired, and I am 
also. The Schools work was heavy, especially at 
the end, and there were some difficult cases which 
gave me some anxiety. Balliol has got six first this 
time, and—it is my painful duty to add—no other 
College more than three. Four of them were matters 
of course, the other two rather narrowly gained. 

Excuse this hurried note and believe me ever, my 
dear friend, 

Yours affectionately, 
EDWARD CAIRD. 


WARDEN’s LopGE, TovNBEE HALL, 
WHITECHAPEL, FE. 
Sunday, October 6th, 1895. 
My DEAR Mary, 

I have intended to write you for a while 
past, but have been moving about so much that 
I have never got time. I had a pleasant time with 
Fanny in the Lakes. The beauty and peace of the 
hills was a quiet rest after the nightmare of the 
Schools. Then I circulated among relatives for three 
weeks in Scotland, and then went to deliver a lecture 
at Aberystwyth to inaugurate the new University of 
Wales. I shall send on to you a report of it as soon 
as I get it back from the reporters. 

J» M.C. oO 
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S. D. is, I think, much better tho’ I am afraid not 
very strong, but we are lessening his work in lectur- 
ing and Conroy and I will ‘‘ keep an eye on him ”’— 
as the schoolboy defined one’s duty to one’s neigh- 
bour—during term to try and prevent his over- 
working. Though he is a masterful person, as we 
Scots say, and rather made to manage other people 
than to be managed. 

I am sorry to hear you have so much anxiety about 
your brother. I do not wonder at men of energy 
being somewhat pessimistic when they cannot get 
working steadily for the weight of the flesh and its 
weaknesses. 

The Barnetts have not, I believe, made your 
acquaintance. He is a very good man, full of life 
and ingenuity for new ways of helping everybody. 
And she is the same in her way. I like her very 
much, tho’ she is too unceremonious for some 
peoples’ nerves. But that quality is to me a blessing, 
as it cuts short the preliminaries to friendship. 

I am much refreshed and quite ready for work, 
tho’ it is not always easy to see how to make oneself 
of some use in such a position, when one’s duties are 
not so distinct as that of a Tutor or Professor. The 
tradition of the College, however, helps one a good 
deal. 

Jowett’s sermons are out. I am not sure that the 
best selection has been made for general purposes. 
But it is a book almost exclusively of Chapel sermons, 
full of the wants and dangers of young men—which 
will appeal to the old Balliol graduates. 

I am going to try something in the way of a Lay- 
Sermon in Hall—as I have not the qualification to 
speak in Chapel as former Masters did. I will send 
you it after it has served its purpose. It is about 
the corporate life of College—and the reconciliation 
of the Apostle’s two texts ‘‘ Bear ye one another’s 
burdens’ and “ Every man must bear his own 
burden.” 
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It is pleasant here to see how the Barnetts keep 
everything going about them, and give to so many 
the directions needed to set them working. It is a 
great power, and one can scarcely estimate how much 
such people do in the course of a few years. 

I gave the lecture on Lincoln, and had a good 
audience who stood an hour and a half of it with 
patience. Several of my old pupils, Bonar,! Mac- 
donald? and Miss Conn—who first got the medal 
which they have got up for the Moral Philosophy 
Class in Glasgow, turned up. L. Courtney was in 
the chair. 

I am going out with the Canon to see some of 
Whitechapel—so must conclude this note. 


Ever, my dear Mary, Yours affectionately, 
E. Carrp. 


Tue UNIVERSITY, GLASGOW. 
Fanuary 18th, 1896. 

My DEAR Mary, 

I am very glad to see, by a letter of yours 
which Annie has sent me, that your anxiety about 
your brother is in great degree relieved, and that he 
is able to go on with his work. I have been greatly 
refreshed by moving about among my brothers here 
and other friends, and am to return to Oxford on the 
21st. I have a note from S. D. dated January Oth. 
He seems to have enjoyed Cairo life and is much 
refreshed and strengthened, though a little troubled 
by a “ coldish wind and dust with it’ which they 
have had for the last few days. 

I gave a lecture to the students here on the new 
light thrown upon Plato’s development, partly 
through the minute study of the changes in his 
language which have been going on of late years. 
The students received me kindly, and I have been 


1 James Bonar, LL.D. 
2 The Right Hon. J. M. Murray Macdonald, M.P. 
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renewing old times’generally by being plunged into 
Glasgow University affairs. I attended also a meet- 
ing of students about residential halls and spoke. 
It was pleasant to feel the old life about one again. 
I also repeated the Welsh lecture to a general audience 
with many friends in it. Several of the ladies 
pleased me by the warmth with which they spoke of 
Fanny and their loss of her help in various things in 
which she interested herself. 

My brother is giving the second course of Gifford 
lectures.1 You know I have a feeling almost as if 
I had deserted him, especially as he feels now more 
easily disturbed than he used to do—-when matters 
are not going smoothly. He is, however, very well 
at present. 

Jones ? and Adamson *—the occupants of the two 
philosophical chairs here—seem to be giving great 
satisfaction. I think that they will work well to- 
gether, especially as they supplement each other, 
Adamson being a man of great learning and a strongly 
analytical and critical spirit, while Jones is—as you 
know—a fervid Celtic idealist. 

I am afraid from your letter that you have had 
rather too much to think of for brothers and friends. 
You must defend your rest so as to grow in strength 
—for there are many of us will need you more and 
more as life goes on. 

Ever my dear friend, Yours affectionately, 


EDWARD CaAIRD. 


GREENOCK, April 15th, 1806. 
My pEAR Mary, 

I am delighted to hear that there is a good 
prospect of your coming to Oxford next term. It 
will be a great joy to us all, and I hope nothing will 

1 Published as The Fundamental Ideas of Christianity in 1899. 


* Henry Jones succeeded Caird in the Chair of Moral Philosophy. 
3 Robert Adamson, Professor of Logic. 
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occur to prevent it. You ought to be welcome at 
Balliol College if anywhere in the world, and both 
the Dean and Master will be glad to run your 
messages. 

The College has been doing extremely well this 
year—in fact, so far as the University Scholarships 
are concerned, it could hardly have done better. 
And the men who have come in during the last two 
years are, many of them, very promising. The men 
going in this year for Greats are not as good as last 
year, an unusual number being poised between first 
and second class—somehow falling short of decided 
excellence, tho’ good men. The men who have given 
us reason for anxiety in other ways have not been 
many. S. D. backs up everything good in the 
College, with his usual energy and practical power, 
and in spite of the natural difference of a Roman 
Conservative and a Scotch Radical, we almost 
always find ourselves seeing eye to eye about College 
affairs. If I ever make things go wrong, indeed, it 
will not be for want of the most loyal backing on his 
part and indeed on that of all the tutors. 

I am at present looking over the proofs of the Life 
of Jowett, which is beginning to go thro’ the press. 
I think it will be full of interest, tho’ it is difficult for 
me to judge how it will impress strangers. I never 
read any set of letters that were so individual and 
unconventional in expression, all written as with a 
fresh eye on the object, and often with a humorous 
vigour of language that is refreshing. One criticism 
amused me much, about Ward, the Roman Catholic, 
editor of ‘‘ The Tablet.” Jowett says that he has 
much sympathy with men like Pascal and Newman, 
who seem to be holding on to the Church as the one 
thing between them and despair, but [as] for Ward’s 
‘“ Concentrated scepticism with a ponderous front 
of dogmatism ’’ he cannot endure it. Isn't that 
good ? Jowett’s strength lies in a kind of intuitive 
sagacity and that comes out strongly in his letters. 
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I have been reading another biography which 
paints a man whom it is very difficult for me to be 
fair to, Manning. I suppose in some things he did 
as good work as was possible for such a jealously 
ambitious man to do, but his absolute resolve to 
keep Newman inactive, and his intriguing manage- 
ment of Pio Nono show how a man may deceive 
himself. He does not seem to have had any doubts 
in his life except as to the exact body that possessed 
Apostolic succession; and a man who goes thro’ 
the world nowadays without doubt, mustn’t he be, in 
Aristotle’s language, either a god or—the other 
thing ? 

I go to Oxford on Saturday. Tho’ I do not often 
write, you are one of the circle that are always with 
me. And Annie keeps me always in touch with 
you. I hope you will have no recurrence of pain or 
illness to prevent you coming, 

Ever, yours affectionately, 
E. Carr. 


EXAMINATION SCHOOLS, 
OxForpD, Fune gth, 1896. 
My DEAR Mary, 

I take a spare time in the Schools in the 
midst of 143 men and 6 women—who are rapidly 
. providing me with materials for reading—to write a 
word to you. Iwas very glad to hear that you were 
not more tired after the interviewing of the last week 
which we all gave you, and also to think that you 
will be the better for the ‘* Ausflug ”’ as soon as you 
have got over the fatigue. S. D. and I were felicitat- 
ing each other upon your visit, while you were in 
the train, so I hope your ears did not tingle with all 
the things we said of you. If the prescription of our 
society agrees with you, you must take it oftener, 
say once a term! You cannot come too much to 
Balliol. 
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Pickard-Cambridge has finally elected to come to 
us. I think he is doing right. He will be a great 
addition of strength to us, and I do not think he is 
quite the man to lift on his shoulders a College of 
third-class men. He would probably have found it 
almost intolerable in the long run in spite of his 
conscientiousness. The friendship I formed for him 
while he was my pupil will also make his coming 
very pleasant to me—as one always seems to get into 
closer relations and find a kind of support in one’s 
own pupils, which is not to be got from others. One 
‘“has watched them growing ’’ which somehow lets 
one behind the scenes. 

Have you lately read Goethe’s Iphigenie ? I hap- 
pened to take it up this week—being led thereto by 
a new life of Goethe—and was much struck by the 
beauty of it—like a subdued dream of Greek tragedy 
dreamt in the atmosphere of Christian thought. 
Curiously it is the most Christian in feeling of all 
Goethe’s works and there are exquisite melodies 
occasionally in the lines. 

I think much of all you told me of yourself, your 
brother and of other things. Who is it calls Antigone 
‘* die schwesterlichste von Seelen’’? At any rate 
you are that to me. 

Yours affectionately, 


EDWARD CAIRD. 


I hope this note is not unreadable. We get quills 
in the schools which makes me worse than usual. 


BaLLioL CoLLteGe, November 3rd, 1896. 
My DEAR Mary, 

The enclosed will let you see a little plot 
which Markby suggested and which, of course, 
I eagerly went into to secure the portrait of S. D. 
by Herkomer for Balliol. I am told it is a very 
good portrait, but have not seen it yet. It is coming 
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to my house to be inspected immediately. We have 
confined ourselves to old Balliol men with the ex- 
ception of Mrs. [T. H.] Green. We shall not have 
the slightest difficulty in getting the money. I do 
not know what your feeling would be, still I think 
that if you wish to give it, I would like a contribution 
from you. But I should quite understand if you 
had any feeling against it. I only mention it, lest 
you might not like to be left out. 

I was very glad to have your letter, and that you 
liked the sermon. There was a good deal of latent 
abuse of myself in it, and one generally finds that in 
such a case one hits someone else as well. 

S. D. was not looking so well at the beginning of 
term, but he says he feels quite well now. I think 
we are soon about to get a Junior Dean appointed— 
Urquhart 2—whom we shall ask to relieve him of the 
work of going out at night when there is any noise 
in the quadrangle. Urquhart is popular with the 
men, and well suited for that kind of work. 

I hope to see you when I come on the 17th. Iam 
to be with Sir E. Fry ; but I shall endeavour to look 
in upon you before driving out, and at any rate to 
see you in a less hurried way the next day—if Mrs. 
Talbot is so well that you can give me an hour or two. 

I do not know much of Meredith’s poetry, though 
I read some very good verses by him some time ago 
—in spite of obscurity. I think his novels always 
have the interest of a real dramatic problem which 
he tries to untie tho’ one is jarred by the extra- 
ordinary style in which his characters talk as if they 
were perpetually setting conundrums to each other. 

The College is going on well—We shall not have 
so good a set for “ Greats ’’ next year—at least I do 
not think there is likely to be many ‘“‘ firsts,” perhaps 

1 Above, p. 210. 

* Francis Fortescue Urquhart, Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, 


probably the first member of the Roman Communion to be 
elected to an Oxford Tutorial Fellowship in modern times. 
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not more than one. But we shall make up in the 
History School. And the year after will be very 
good. 

My brother seems to be going on well, doing his 
regular work, but not allowed to preach or lecture 
yet. 

Fanny sends love. 


I am, my dear friend, Yours affectionately, 
FE. CAIrRD. 


Giascow University, Fanuary 13th, 1897. 
My pEAR Mary, 


I have had a pleasant time here on the 
whole, tho’ the weather here almost precluded walk- 
ing. My brother seems to me much as he was when 
I was here last, but much progress could not be hoped 
for in winter. He is, however, more sensitive than 
ever to the usual fears and difficulties of university 
business, and apt to lose his sleep over them. It is 
impossible but that there should be hot controversies 
and collisions between so many teachers, each set on 
his own subject, and moderating between them is apt 
to take a good deal out of any one whose nerves are 
not at their best. No one, I think would be willing 
that he should resign—so far as I know; and I am 
afraid for himself—if there were nothing else—that 
resignation would take interest out of life. But it is 
possible he may not feel able to go on. 

I have been very torpid this vacation. Before 
I left Oxford, however, I had to write a discourse 
for the ‘* Civic Society ’’ which is being founded here. 
I wrote it rather against the grain and don’t think it 
well done. My object is to show that in several 
matters we are getting beyond the abstractness of 
socialism and individualism—that we are all really, 
whatever we call ourselves, both Socialists and In- 
dividualists and that the idea of the organic nature 
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of society and of its development affords a common 
basis on which the members of a Civic Society may 
discuss each particular measure for the welfare of 
the community. I give the discourse next Monday 
and hope it will at least give a start to the Society, 
tho’ it contains nothing that has not often been said. 
With much love which the years increase, 
I am, Ever yours affectionately, 
EF, Carp. 


121 ELDON: STREET, GREENOCK, 
April 18th, 1897. 
My DEAR Mary, 

I have been going about among relations 
and doing little—except reading one or two dialogues 
of Plato with a view to next term’s lectures. I was 
a little tired when I started as I had read thro’ all 
Wallace’s? manuscripts so far at least as to see 
what could possibly be considered with reference to 
publication. I have sent the parts selected—in 
which there are many good things—to Bosanquet, 
whom I have asked to give me an independent 
opinion. I think we can get together a good volume.? 
It was a sad thing to see so many studies left in a 
state in which they could not be used by any one 
else: 

You have no doubt heard of the invitation I had 
from the philosophical lecturers to stand for his 
chair, and of S. D.’s conveying the wish of the 
College to me. It was exceedingly kind and gratify- 
ing that they all are so cordial with me—whatever 
may be the event. I shall at any rate send in my 
name, and should like the official relation to the 
good men in other Colleges. Professor Cook Wilson 
has been exceedingly kind about the whole matter. 

1 Professor William Wallace, who had died of injuries received in 
a bicycle accident. 

2 See list of Works. 
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: an afraid I am a very successful impostor so 
ar. 

I hope you are suffering less from headaches. 
Tam afraid you have been allowing your friends to 
victimise you too much. I should recommend a 
change to Oxford, where at least you will find other 
torturers for a time. Won't you come some time 
this term ? We all want you much. 

I go to Dundonald to-morrow for a few days, then 
return here and go to my brother in Glasgow at the 
end of the week. I shall probably return to Oxford 
on Monday. 

I am too stupid to write about anything but events. 
Have you seen Jowett’s Life? yet ? It has been well 
received so far. 

Ever, my dear friend, Yours very affectionately, 


E. Cairp. 


BALLIOL COLLEGE, August 7th, 1897. 

My pEAR Mary, 

I am ashamed to let the horrid scrawl of my 
Hegel lectures* be sent to you. They were got 
together very hurriedly in the week before they had 
to be given, and much knocked about in the effort 
after clear exposition. They seem to have served 
their purpose fairly well. At least the audience were 
very attentive. Please keep them till we return to 
Balliol. 

I have been reading a good deal at Plotinus, whose 
writings are a kind of philosophical religious poem. 
The style is very loose, but there are very striking 
flashes of insight and imagination. His influence 
through Augustine has been very great upon religious 
thought. What I wanted was to trace the growth of 


1 See p. 136 above. 
2 By Evelyn Abbott and Lewis Campbell. 1897. 
§ Two Lectures on Hegel unpublished. 
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reflexion upon religion beginning with Plato and 
acting thro’ Plotinus upon Christian theology. 

We start for the North to-morrow. Fanny is going 
to her sister [Mrs. Sime] and I to Jones in the High- 
lands. I shall be 10 days with him enjoying the 
moors and hills and then at Greenock. Perhaps 
Fanny and I may get off somewhere for a few weeks 
before next term begins. 

S. D. writes rather dispiritedly about Abbott, 
though the accounts are better the last day or two. 

The Extensionists are having an orgy of lectures 
and conferences. Yesterday Mrs. Toynbee gave the 
Co-operators afternoon tea in the Fellows Garden. 
I made acquaintance with some of them, especially 
Halstead who is an able man. He had read my 
Hegel and asked intelligent questions about points 
raised in the lectures. 


Ever, my dear Mary, Yours very affectionately, 
E, CarIrp. 


121 ELpon STREET, 
GREENOCK, August 27th, 1897. 
My pEAR Mary, 


Many thanks for your kind letter. I knew 
that Annie was not well and that there are dangers 
in her state, but I hoped the change would do her 
more good. Fanny’s load between her sisters and 
what I put on her is too great, and sometimes makes 
me very anxious, perhaps because she bears it so 
well—But it is hard to speak of this. 

I had 10 very good days in the Highlands, ending 
with an ascent of Ben Riach(?), one of the Grampians— 
along with Jones and three old pupils (now ministers) 
who did everything they could to spoil me. 

I have promised to repeat the Hegel Lectures to 
Somerville College sometime, but hardly like to let 
you copy them. I do not like to make any one but 
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my wife into a ‘‘ machine’ as Wordsworth grace- 
fully calls his. : 
I have done some I.C.S. [Indian Civil Service] 
papers and am beginning to think of a subject for 
my annual lay-sermon. One that suggested itself 
was a contrast of the two ideals, represented in the 
extremes by the monk with the three vows and the 
other, represented by Henry V. in Shakespeare. 


“Tf it is a sin to covet honour, 
I am the most offending soul alive ! ”’ 


And then to ask how they are related and how they 
can be combined or pass into each other. How can 
the strong competitive sense of honour and civic 
duty be baptized and the monk made a man of the 
world ? I do not see how to do it yet. Can you 
give me a text? If the sight of the struggle for 
existence repels us, does not the sight of what the 
church often makes of self-renunciation often raise 
a longing for unregenerate nature? Isn’t there 
something in Jowett’s saying that Voltaire did more 
good than all the Fathers of the Church ? However, 
if I go on, | am afraid my unregenerate nature will 
have too much to say. But we want a Christianity 
more set upon realising the “‘life’”’ in ‘ dying to 
live,’ and also more tolerant of what Jones called 
the ‘‘ natural order of the moral categories ’’ in the 
development of man. 

Thanks, dear friend, for all your loving trust and 
goodness to me. 

Ever, dear Mary, yours affectionately, 


E. CaIrRD. 


In a letter of October 13th he writes from Balliol : 


I am not satisfied with my lay-sermon, and am 
afraid I have tried to discuss a too complicated 
question. But my aim was to go as far as I could 
in admitting the legitimacy of the new demands on 
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life, while maintaining the other or negative aspect 
. of morality. However, you will see what I have 
said. It is useless to preach to the new generation, 
uniess one shows that one understands their aims 
and desires. But it is difficult to express the truth 
in these things within any reasonable limits of 
discourse. 


BaLuioL CoLLEeGE, November 21st, 1897. 

My pEAR Mary, 

We are to have a revival of the celebration 
of St. Catherine’s Day (25th Nov.) in Balliol this 
week, with the Archbishop of Canterbury! to preach 
the sermon. I have a grudge against him for his 
doings about Essays and Reviews; but I suppose 
I must not keep it up, as he is so kindly assisting us. 
His son? comes here next year. It will be a pleasant, 
thing for the undergraduates to remember. We have 
a general dinner in Hall, at which I shall have to 
speak to the toast: Floreat Domus de Balliolo ; and 
then the Archbishop’s health will be proposed by the 
oldest Scholar. 

I thought I had sent you a copy of the paper on 
Jowett from the International Journal.* If not, 
I shall send it to you. It is a very insufficient study 
of the man. 


November 29th. 


This letter, as you see, was begun some time ago, 
but interrupted. Since then we have had St. 
Catherine’s day but no Archbishop. We had a 
very pleasant evening in Hall in which the Scholar 
proposed Domus, and I responded. The men were 
very cordial, expecially when I spoke of the union 
in the College, and of the Dean. I think it will be a 


1 Frederick Temple. 
* Frederick Charles Temple, afterwards District Engineer, Behar, 
India. 
3 See above, p. 132. 
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good thing for the men to remember as their day, if 
we have it regularly. It was a good idea of Palmer’s,} 

The scholarship competition was perhaps not as 
good as it has sometimes been, but I think we have 
got good men, the first of them a Pickard-Cambridge,? 
the last boy of that good stock. 

The term has run away with unusual speed, and 
I have found the work easier, tho’ there was plenty 
of it. I have undertaken to be Chairman of the 
Association for Education of Women, in place of 
Mr. Grose, who is now Registrar of the University 
and found it incompatible with the other duties. 
The work has so much got into routine that there 
will not be much to do. 

I intend to stay at home during the vacation, as 
there is a good deal to be seen to about Wallace’s 
manuscript, which I am getting ready for press. 

Ever, my dear Mary, Yours affectionately, 


E. Carrp. 


121 ELDON STREET, GREENOCK, 
April 15th, 1808. 
My pEAR Mary, 

I am glad to say that at the beginning of 
this week my brother began to show decided symp- 
toms of improvement and that it has been going on 
since. I just came down here to get a few walks 
and refresh for the next term. Of course it will be 
with a further abatement of strength, and he must 
now ‘‘ rest and be thankful ”’ with what he has done. 
He had already taken a house down here before his 
illness, and whatever doubt might remain in his 
mind then about retiring is now gone. 

I remain here till Monday, and then go up to 
Glasgow for a few days before returning to Oxford 

1Edwin James Palmer, Fellow and Chaplain of Balliol, 1896- 
1908, afterwards Bishop of Bombay. 

2 W. A. Pickard-Cambridge, Fellow and Tutor of. Worcester College. 
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(on the 22nd). The weather is fine, and yesterday 
I had a beautiful walk down the Clyde seeing the 
early green of the pasture and river and distant hills 
with a curtain of mist on them. There is something 
about the scenery one has been early accustomed to 
that gives it more meaning, tho’ the Clyde is beautiful 
for everyone. 

I am very glad to hear that your brother is holding 
out. I should hope that your presence would enable 
him to do more. I confess the solitary man is not 
a very complete creature, in spite of the Stoics whom 
I have been studying for summer course of lectures. 
Their melancholy lucidity (especially in Marcus 
Aurelius) and belief that everything must go right 
in general while everything in particular is going 
wrong—has a strange old world effect. 

Give my regards to Mrs. Talbot. Thanks again, 
my very dear friend, for your goodness and sym- 
pathy. 

With much love, 

I am, yours ever affectionately, 


E. CAIrRpD. 


DuNGOURNEY, GREENOCK. 
August 4th, 1808. 
My pEAR Mary, 

You were very kind, as always, to send me 
such sympathy in your letter.1 It has been a very 
sad time—such a break seems to tear up some of the 
roots of one’s being. We had such close com- 
panionship for many years that it was one of the 
hardest things in going to Oxford to want the almost 
daily talk over things with my brother. Our sym- 
pathy has to cross a greater division now—or perhaps 
not—for what does one know? He is at rest at 
least, and has done his work well. 


1 Dr. John Caird died July 30th, 1808. 
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His wife is bearing up almost more than I ex- 
pected. But I fear that she may feel it more after 
the excitement of letters, etc., is over. We intended 
to have a private funeral, but were obliged to change 
our plans for the general wish to pay him this last 
respect. I shall send you a paper with an account of it. 

Fanny has not been able to get down, as she had 
to start Annie and shut up house for the summer, 
but she comes to-morrow night and will be with 
Isabella here for a time. 

I have nearly finished the proofs of Wallace’s ss. 
and written a short Memoir of him. I shall have 
now to look into my brother’s mss.—as one gets 
old, the tragic of life increases but also its greatness. 

You would see the College has done well, tho’ we 
had one or two disappointments. I have had many 
kind letters from Davidson and other fellows—as 
well as from several of the men—a very kind one 
especially from Tovey.1 He is a very good boy and 
I hope will be a great man yet. Every good judge 
speaks highly of his promise in music. 

My very dear friend, I thank you much for your 
love and sympathy. 

Ever yours affectionately, 
EDWARD CaIRD. 


BALLIOL, December 2nd, 1808. 
My pDEAR Mary, 

You have given me and the College a most 
delightful gift. I am very much in love with St. 
Katherine and am prepared now to believe in her 
existence on the slightest evidence ; or rather on the 
evidence of the picture. The subject is not her 
examination at the end of her studies but her 


1Donald Francis Tovey, Professor of Music in Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, since 1906 organiser with the co-operation of Joachim and others 
of the ‘‘ Chelsea Concerts ’’ in London, Berlin and Vienna, composer 
and well-known writer on musical subjects. 
J.M.C. P 
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refutation of all the learned men whom the emperor 
Maxentius brought to convert her from Christianity 
—before her martyrdom. After breaking the wheel 
by her prayers, she was beheaded and her body 
carried to Mount Sinai by the angels—to the site of 
the monastery. There is also the story of her 
marriage with the Saviour—which I think is repeated 
in regard to Katherine of Siena. Altogether she 
seems to have occupied the highest place next to the 
Virgin in the imagination of the Middle Ages. 1 do 
not think she is mentioned by Dante, probably 
because she would have occupied the same place he 
assigns to Beatrice. 

The Dean was much amused with your message. 
He has not yet come over to behold the Saint. 

We had a hard time of it at the Scholarship Exami- 
nation, for there were 42 candidates and so good 
that 17 had to be considered almost till the end. The 
result was very encouraging and I think we have got 
very good men. We were specially pleased that 
A. L. Smith’s son? got a scholarship and I was very 
glad also that F. D. Maurice’s grandson ?—the son of 
the General—got another. The General curiously 
wrote me after the election that he had been reading 
my brother’s addresses and sermons,* with which he 
was greatly delighted. Moreover he said that he had 
not read anything that moved him so much since his 
father’s death. 

I shall be here till about the 27th when I go to 
Isabella—my brother’s widow—in Edinburgh. She 
has just got into her house. Then I shall go on to 
Colin who is very solitary now, and feels it much. 

Iam glad you like the Sermons! so much. I think 


1A.L.F. Smith, scholar and athlete, afterwards Fellow and Dean of 
Magdalen, at present Assistant Director of Education in Mesopotamia. 

2A very promising scholar drowned in Germany while still an 
undergraduate. 

3 John Caird’s University Addresses and University Sermons both 
published in this year. — 
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they are a more adequate expression of his mind 
than I had expected ; but I can hardly read without 
hearing them, and am not able to judge them. 

I am, dear Mary, Yours with much love, 


EDWARD CarrRD. 


DUNGOURNEY, GREENOCK, 
Fanuary 17th, 1899. 

My DEAR Mary, 

I was very glad to get your kind note, and 
especially to hear that there is hope of our seeing you 
in Oxford. 

I have spent my time in Scotland half with Isabella - 
and half with my brother Colin. 

Both expect me to write a biographical sketch of 
my brother, which will be a very difficult thing to do. 
I had put off deciding about it till I saw them, but 
they had evidently assumed I should write it, so 
I must make the attempt. I shall not do it till 
summer, but I am collecting what information I can 
about his earlier life. He was 15 years older, so 
that my intimate knowledge of him did not begin 
till he was a considerable time a clergyman. 

I am very happy to hear that you feel stronger and 
more able for the new year. I hope, my dear Mary, 
that you may have the best of blessings—that of 
feeling yourself a source of strength and peace to those 
you love. I need not say how much you are to me. 
We must close together, as the ranks get thin. 

I left Fanny just after Xmas with her house full of 
invalids. 

S. D. I hear, is to be home on the 23rd. He seems 
to have got much good of this short visit to Egypt. 
Conroy will be absent next Term. We had to drive 
him away to take care of himself. Abbott was very 
well when I saw him last, and I hear continues so. 
S. D. writes me to take care of myself, as it would 
never do for the “only able-bodied man in the 
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College ’’ to be laid up. This is a high responsibility 
which I am fulfilling admirably at present. 

Jones has been overworking and caught a chill 
which has laid him up for the past week. I have 
been scolding him much for taking up too many 
things beyond his Chair. I hope and think, how- 
ever, it is nothing serious. Professor Murray 
pleased me much by saying how much Jones’s influ- 
ence is growing in Glasgow, but he must resist the 
pressure it brings on him to be useful in all directions. 

Murray and Bradley ? I fear, will both resign at 
the end of this session. They are both very delicate 
men, and are unable to stand the strain of the long 
session. Glasgow is rapidly becoming an altered place. 

They are putting a window in the Bute Hall in my 
brother’s memory, or rather 2 windows one above, 
the other below the gallery in the same line. I have 
suggested the main design, which with a few modi- 
fications has been accepted. In the upper window 
which has two divisions, there are to be 4 philosophers 
and 4 theologians, thus 


Plato, Aristotle, Spinoza, Hegel. 
Origen, Chrysostom, Augustine, Aquinas. 


(Chrysostom is put in as a speaker.) In the lower 
window there are 4 spaces which are to have alle- 
gorical figures, Philosophia, Theologia, Jurispru- 
dentia, Medicina. The window is to be done by 
Morris & Co. who have done already a beautiful 
window on the other side of the Hall. 

I am ever, my dear Mary, Yours very affection- 
ately, E. Catrrp. 


My main reading of a serious kind has been in 
St. Augustine, about whom I have written something, 
but only in the way of a study. 

1 Gilbert Murray, who succeeded Sir Richard Jebb as Professor of 
Greek in Glasgow. 


* Andrew C. Bradley, Professor at that time of English Literature 
at Glasgow University. 
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DuNnGouRNEY, GREENOCK, N.B. 
April 4th, 1899. 

My vEAR Mary, 

I am very glad to hear you are getting on 
towards recovery, though slowly. You must just 
make it a duty to entrench yourself in weakness—if 
I may so express it—from time to time, when you 
feel things too heavy. 

I have had some quiet days here with my brother, 
usually getting a walk in the afternoon, tho’ it has 
been wet; and reading Plato in the morning—on 
which I am to lecture next term. I want to get some 
theory of his development, assisted by the new 
attempt to determine the order of his dialogues by 
linguistic peculiarities. 

An old lady—who belonged to my brother’s con- 
gregation in Edinburgh many years ago—has given 
me a number of letters written to her—upon religious 
subjects mainly—which will assist me to understand 
what was his way of looking at things before I had 
grown old enough to know him well. They are more 
in the usual language of Christian experience than he 
would have used later, though with more effort to get 
beyond the words than is common. The old lady has 
treasured them as the very centre of her religious life. 

I shall be here till the 18th or thereabouts. I get 
your letters sent to Annie. I hope your rest will 
gradually bring back strength. 

Believe me ever, my dear Mary, Yours very 
affectionately, 

E. CAIRD. 


121 ELpon STREET, GREENOCK, N.B. 
August 23rd, 1899. 
My DEAR Mary, 
I have received from Annie your note about 
your brother. I was very glad to see that you can 
look forward to this marriage as likely to give a great 
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support to your brother’s life, which is so difficult. 
It seems to ordinary prudential minds a great risk 
for life to both, but after all, if there are such deep 
relations established between human beings, the one 
risk is not to make of life what it can be. 

I have been working, as you know, at my brother’s 
lectures and at a biographical introduction. I have 
not got the length of sending either to the printers. 
The memoir has been a very difficult task. I had to 
consider constantly what I could rightly say. I do 
not feel sure that I have conveyed what I intended, 
tho’ Jones, to whom I sent it for criticism, seems to 
think it errs only in reticence and restraint. I was 
as open, however, as I could get myself to be. And 
I think that those whom it is worth speaking to will 
be able to see what he was—so far as is possible thro’ 
the medium of my words. AF 

Have you seen Ward’s Gifford Lectures?! He 
puts some things very well, and, as he works up to 
Idealism by gradually finding that no other ground 
will support him, he is likely to produce more effect 
upon the ordinary scientific naturalist. His attack 
on Spencer is very effective and often amusing. On 
the other hand, he does not seem quite master of the 
idealistic point of view he has reached, and wavers 
between Kant and a more thorough Idealism in rather 
an uncertain way. 

We shall go back to Oxford in the middle of next 
month at latest, and have a quiet month there before 
the term. I hope, my dear friend, you will soon 
manage to give us a little time. The Dean, the 
Master and all the Fellows will be prepared to lay 
carpets under your feet and canopies over your head, 
if you will visit us. And I, among others, have no 
end of things to say to you that cannot be put on 


paper. Yours affectionately, 


E. Carrp. 


1 Naturalism and Agnosticism, 2 vols., London, 1899. 
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GREENOCK, 
Fanuary 18th, 1900. 

My pEAR Mary, 

I have been, besides seeing my friends, 
working at Plotinus and have read a good part of 
him this vacation. He certainly represents the 
abstract religious view of life more thoroughly than 
any one, and, I think, by opposition throws much 
light upon the Christian view of it. And besides he 
has genius and insight, and sometimes he hits upon 
very remarkable ways of expressing the highest 
things. All this, in spite of the style of an ex- 
tempore preacher, whose sentences often have no 
beginning or end. But real insight and vision 
redeem everything. And his work also is very 
valuable for the light it throws on the tendencies 
that were warping the Christian dogma, and 
the more or less successful resistance made to 
them. 

I have had wretched weather here and had very 
few walks, but feel somewhat refreshed for the term 
by contact with my mother earth all the same. 
Remember we are expecting a visit from you the 
coming term. 

The War is acontinual load. I have many doubts 
as to the necessity of it, and no doubt that the 
diplomacy was mismanaged. On the other hand, 
the Boers also mismanaged theirs, and they seem to 
represent many corrupt and unprogressive influences, 
so that one can decently hope we are less undeserving | 
of success, and that some good may come of all the 
bloodshed. I should have said before the war that 
we were in the wrong, but the great preparations of 
the Boers make one think that war was really in- 
evitable, as it was less reckless on their side than it 
seemed. 

Anyhow one hopes that we will have henceforth 
less of that light-hearted Jingoism than before, 
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realising what war is more nearly and the responsi- 
bility of entering upon it. 
Iam, my dear Mary, Yours.affectionately, 
EDWARD CaIrRD. 


You know we are to have your brother to preach 
next term. 


BALLIOL COLLEGE. 
May 3rd, 1900. 

My DEAR Mary, : 

I cannot refrain from sending a word of 
sympathy to you. I was very glad to hear from the 
Dean that your brother is better and hope the im- 
provement may continue. I had intended to write 
you long ago how much we enjoyed his visit here, 
and how well he got on with the men. Iam sure he 
did good to them, as it does to everyone to see a man 
so simply in earnest about his work and so capable 
of doing it. I trust your anxiety may soon be 
relieved, and that you may be able to take some 
needed rest. I hope you will come here for a little, 
and be taken care of, instead of taking care. 

We are working away here as usual. S. D. seems 
very well and much the better of the holidays—also 
Abbott. 

I have been working (apart from College) mainly 
at the Evolution of Theology in Greek Philosophy— 
with which I begin my Gifford Lectures. I see my 
way to a certain extent, but have one or two diffi- 
culties to think about. Aristotle is specially difficult 
to get a clear view of. He is so laconic and yet 
powerful on ultimate questions. 

But I must not trouble you with these things and 
write mainly to express the loving sympathy with 
which we try to enter your troubles. 

Ever, my dear Mary, Yours very affectionately, 


E. Carrpb. 
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BALuioL CoLLeceE. September 24th, 1900. 
My DEAR Mary, 


I was very sorry to see in your letter to 
S. D. that your brother has had a relapse and has 
had to sacrifice his new appointment. I think there 
is nothing harder to bear than these thwartings of 
illness to one who only wants to do the work for 
which he is fitted. It is more trying to be ineffectual 
than to have almost any other kind of misfortune. 
At least it requires more faith to stand it, either for 
oneself or for others in whom one is deeply interested. 
But I trust your brother may find some other oppor- 
tunity as soon as he is able for it. 

We had a few very pleasant days at Derwent Hill. 
S. D. and the Strachans were there. The former is 
looking stronger than I have seen him do for a long 
time. He is here now mainly to see Conroy, who is, 
I fear, not in a good way, and is going to Italy on 
Thursday. I fear he will not be able to live here 
again, which is a great deprivation to him of life- 
interest. However, we shall see what a complete 
winter abroad does for him. It is sad that he has 
no relation who could look after him a little. He 
said to me that it was a great comfort that he had no 
one who was in any way dependent on him—rather 
a cold comfort in this world. 

I am afraid you have a little too much of the 
opposite kind of comfort for your strength, my dear 
friend. I do not know where you get the energy to 
do all you do. It isa reproach on the inertness of 
strong people who have no aches and pains. 

We—of this household—are all well. Fanny 
sometimes looks tired after all she has had to think 
of, but she is well. In the College we are still 
anxious about Paravicini,! who is not quite recovered 
—tho’ I have not seen him yet—and about A. L. 


1 Francis de Paravicini, Fellow of Balliol for a whole generation 
(1878-1908)—died 1920. 
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Smith, who has had a bad turn of what looks like 
rheumatic gout. 

God bless you, my dear Mary, and give you all the 
courage you need. By the way, I am trying to write 
a sermon on true courage for my boys, but cannot 
get the right note yet. 

With much love from all here, 

I am, Yours very affectionately, 
E. CarrD. 


BALLIOL COLLEGE. 
November 22nd, 1900. 

My DEAR Mary, 

I should like to write just a word of sym- 
pathy. Though what words can express never 
seems quite the right thing, they have to serve for 
the look and clasp of the hand sometimes. 

I know well what alternations of hope and fear are 
in such an illness, and can feel what the loss of a 
brother is to one’s life. We can only fall back on 
the central faith that there is a deeper meaning in all 
these apparent losses both for those we love and for 
ourselves, and listen, as we best can, for the peace 
of God that realises itself by means of them all. In 
the night of sorrow “‘ uns Herr Gott halt die Wacht.”’ 

Be sure, my dear Mary, of my constant love and 
sympathy, 

Ever yours affectionately, 
E. Carrp. 


121 ELpon STREET, GREENOCK. 
Fanuary 3rd, 1gol. 
My pEAR Mary, 

I think you have heard all about Conroy’s 
death and my having to telegraph to S. D.—he went 
out of Egypt. I trust he is getting much needed 
refreshment from his stay with friends in Egypt. 
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Conroy’s was a very beautiful nature, in which there 
was as little of self as ever falls to the lot of a human 
being. In some ways he had an almost womanly 
tenderness and purity of mind. I got to know him 
very well during his illness at the beginning of last 
year, when almost everyone at first was away from 
College, and I saw him every day. It is a hard blow 
to S. D. but we must try to make up all we can. 
Abbott was very well when I left, and shows great 
power of recovery. 

I give my Gifford Lectures next week and the 
following one; and there is also to be a ceremony at 
the unveiling of the window memorial of my brother. 

The years bring much sadness as our friends fall 
around us, and we draw near to the inevitable end ; 
but there is no reason in anything we have seen to 
distrust the divine greatness in man and his destiny, 
or the love of God. 

My dear friend, I wish I could do something to 
make your heart warm as you have been trying to 
make the hearts of others. Believe in my constant 
love and thanks for the support you have often given 
me. 

Ever yours affectionately, 
EDWARD CaIrD. 


DuUNGOURNEY, GREENOCK. 
Fanuary 5th, 1902. 

My DEAR Mary, 

Let me send a belated word of good wishes 
for the New Year. 

We had a pleasant gathering yesterday of the four 
brothers who still remain out of our family of six— 
We are all of us over -sixty-five—or rather the 
youngest is just approaching that age—so that we 
may be said to have got into the front rank when 
the shots come thickest, but I think there is some 
work in us all yet. 
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You have probably heard from the Dean. I have 
a letter from him just after his arrival at Cairo, in 
which he seems in good spirits, tho’ not satisfied 
that the hereditary rights of Balliol to the Ireland 
have been challenged this year. I think he will come 
back refreshed. 

I begin my Gifford Lectures next Wednesday. 
I am afraid they will not be very lively for the 
audience. I have, indeed, to get over too much 
ground for the number of lectures. 

The Scottish professors have a_ philosophical 
society which meets twice a year for discussion and 
a dinner after it. This year it was Jones who was 
the host and I was invited, or rather I should say I 
am an Hon. Member. A. J. Balfour is also an Hon. 
Member and was present. We had an interesting 
discussion on the possibility of separating Ethics 
from Metaphysic. Balfour raised some interesting 
points about the difficulty of connecting our ultimate 
philosophical view of reality with life—at least that 
was what it practically came to. At the dinner I 
had some talk with Haldane (M.P.) who was present. 
I think he has very good ideas as to the educational 
needs of the country and will probably make himself 
felt on that subject in the future. 

I have been reading a new Leben Fesu by Holtz- 
mann. Itis nota great or original book, but it shows 
very fairly how much criticism has done to bring us 
nearer the facts of the life. I cannot but think that 
Christ becomes much greater in reality when we 
recognise him as a great moral genius (if one might 
use the word) working his way to a higher conception 
of spiritual reality, with the common limitations of 
men in relation to the future expansion of his own 
thought. We can get so far as to have the glimpse 
of a gradual though never quite complete conquest 
over the apocalyptic view—of a Messiah bringing in 
a catastrophic judgment of the world—by the idea 
of spiritual development. I should have liked to 
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talk over the book with you, if our enemies—time 
and space—would allow. 

My dear friend, I hope your delightful visit to us 
will be soon renewed. I write now from the wish not to 
let another year begin without saying again how 
much I value your interest in all my doings. 

I am, my dear Mary, Yours affectionately, 

CRIED) 


BALLIOL COLLEGE, 
March 31st, 1902. 

My DEAR Mary, 

I enclose the address in Fanny’s writing, 
which probably will be safer than my own. 

I am pleased to hear that you find something to 
respond to in my lectures—I am afraid I cannot 
expect such elective affinities in many places, but 
it is a great encouragement when one does find them. 
I hope to get the lectures ready in the course of the 
summer. In glancing over them I find there are 
some places where the thoughts are not. clearly 
worked out, and which I would like to improve so 
far as I can. 

S. D. had been troubling himself a good deal about 
some College matters while I was away and did not 
write to me till the last. I think, between getting 
them off his mind and the sea, he will soon be all 
right. I told him always to speak in future. 

I have been looking over McTaggart’s works, on 
ines aWialectic . and =—Cosmology.”* *"* He’ vhas 
applied for Cambridge D.Litt. and I was asked to 
report on him. It was a good deal a matter of form, 
I suppose, with a man of his standing, but I had 
some difficulty in doing justice to him, and yet 
pointing out his perversions of Hegel. He has very 
curiously turned Hegel upside down, and proved 


1 Studies in the Hegelian Dialectic, Camb. 1896, and Studies in 
Hegelian Cosmology, Camb. Igo1. 
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to his own satisfaction that Hegelian dialectic leads 
to a system of mysticism—in some points not unlike 
that of Plotinus. Of course, that also was in Hegel 
as an element, but McTaggart has curiously selected 
it out again. 

I am afraid you have to give a greater part of your 
time and thoughts than ever to Mrs. Talbot—now she 
is so frail and suffering. No one can ask you not to 
give yourself away—-as you get so much by giving— 
but I hope you will always be unselfishly-selfish or 
selfishly-unselfish enough not to overtax the spring 
on which we all hope to draw in our turn. 

We are very quiet now—no one in College but 
ourselves. My sister-in-law is with us. Colin, 
however, looks after her, and keeps her up, and he 
is the most healthy-minded soul I have ever met 
with. Everybody seems a nervous patient beside 
him, and his heart is “ at leisure for itself’ to be 
always thinking of others. 

I go on the 18th to give an address to Mackenzie’s 
men at Cardiff. I have not been able to think of 
anything special for them, and shall shape the first 
Gifford lecture into something suitable. . 

Yours affectionately, 
E. Carrp. 


BouguERON, PRES GRENOBLE. 
Fuly 28th, 1903. 
My DEAR Mary, 

Fanny is writing you about our life here, 
with Jones and his family. We have had a very 
pleasant time, only marred for me by mosquitoes, 
which are continually making a good meal on my 
face and hands. It is a very beautiful place, high 
on the hill above Grenoble with grand views of the 
Alps all round us. We have made some excursions 
in the neighbourhood, one to a place which is 
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a kind of summer resort to which Frenchmen take 
as much of the town as they can contrive. We 
are looking forward to a longer excursion to the 
Grande Chartreuse, from which the monks have been 
expelled along with their liqueur manufactory. It 
is now occupied by soldiers. Jones and I have had 
a great deal of interesting philosophic talk, and 
criticism of each other’s performances. He is writing 
a book which will criticise Balfour, James and Ward. 
He is stating his position very fully and showing in 
a very interesting way the relations of these writers 
to Idealism, and their misconceptions of it. I think 
it will be a very effective book, and will clear the air 
of some misconceptions. The positive light he throws 
upon Idealism by contrast is also very useful. 

As to Ritschl, he has been a very influential 
writer. Harnack in a modified way represents his 
philosophy. In English there is a fairly good book 
by Garvie,’ a man who studied in Glasgow. It rather 
tends to modify his peculiarities, but you could get 
a good notion of Ritschl through it. There is also 
a book by Professor James Orr,? also a Glasgow man, 
and now in the Free Church College, Edinburgh, but 
I have not read it. I have no doubt it will be fairly 
good. Neither of these men are quite free from 
commonplace, but they do their work well. There 
is a German book by Pfleiderer which contains some 
good criticism. These are all I remember at present. 
Ritschl and his school all seek to free theology from 
philosophy and not by means of it, which leads to 
a curious mixture of reason with unreason; but 
they have so much force and have had such great 
influence that it is well worth while to try to under- 
stand them. 

I have been reading a clever book by Chesterton 


1 The Ritschlian Theology. A. E. Garvie. 1899. 
2 The Ritschlian Theology and the Evangelican Faith. James Orr, 
1877. 
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upon Browning 1—almost too clever, but he has some 
very good points, and might do much if he could 
get rid of epigrams. 

I am getting on well with the Aristotelian part of 
my. Gifford Lectures—which was the part I felt least 
satisfactory. It is very difficult to gather up the 
tendencies of Aristotle, but I think it is coming out 
clear, though it will be rather heavy reading. I am 
also reading Plotinus. I think I shall not have very 
much to do in that part. I am rather anxious to 
finish this book this vacation, as it has taken so long ; 
and I want to get to other things. 

The Jones family are very interesting ; they are 
full of interest in the insects, butterflies, etc. of the 
place and seem to have microscopic eyes for them ; 
but Fanny will tell better about them. 

I hope you are having a good summer and that you 
will be able to meet the Dean at Derwent Water. He 
is off to Norway, which I hope will do him much good. 

Ever my dear Mary, Yours very affectionately, 
E. Carr. 


DuUNGOURNEY, GREENOCK. 
Fanuary Oth, 1905. 
My DEAR Mary, 
It was very good of you to write me such a 
heart-warming letter. I have been very idle and am 
feeling much better. Between you and Jones I 
almost feel that I have something yet to say. It is 
a great help to hear that you have got so much, 
whether by the alchemy of your mind or not, out of 
what I have written. There is no one with whom 
I have deeper sympathy and whose kind feeling 
I value more. 
As to the review, Kant uses the term “‘ Regulative ”’ 
of the ideas which in the Critiques he speaks of as 
stimulating and directing enquiry, but not capable 


1 Robert Browning (English Men of Letters). 1903. 
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of becoming in themselves source of knowledge for 
want of corresponding intuitions. In the last of the 
Critiques he comes nearer admitting that experience 
can in some sense fill up the program of our ideal or 
at least can be regarded from that point of view. And 
in his Idea of Universal History he gives a view of 
man’s life as a process towards an ideal to which he 
is ultimately led by desires that immediately have 
other objects, or in Goethe’s language that Saul goes 
out to seek his father’s asses and finds a kingdom. 
This comes very close to the idea that there is a 
BovAnows at the back of all our éw:Ouuia—the idea 
which runs thro’ Hegel’s Philosophy of History. 
The higher categories underlie the lower and ulti- 
mately break thro’ to the surface. 

I have been reading Renan’s little life of his sister. 
It is an idyllic, almost too idyllic, picture. I rather 
think he deteriorated after her death, as some of his 
later utterances were in a much lower key. 

I shall be 70 next March. The limits of the world 
are closing in—but some things, Idee & Liebe, make 
one feel that we belong to a wider realm. You 
know Goethe’s little poem : 


Mir bleibt genug ; mir bleibt Idee und Liebe. 


Ever, my very dear friend, Yours affectionately, 
E. Carr. 


BALLIOL COLLEGE, Fanuary 14th, 1906. 
My DEAR Mary, 


I am much pleased that you liked my 

‘‘ Jobation.””! I had avoided anything doctrinal in 

previous discourses, and thought I would try to put 

things in a way that would avoid either orthodoxy 
or heresy and found it easier than I expected. 

I have had a good deal of quiet reading this 

vacation, mainly in the Gospels, and the early 


1See Lay Sermons, ‘‘ The Faith of Job.” 
J.M.C. Q 
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development of Christianity. The only outcome of 
it as yet is some notes in the direction of combating 
the Ritschl-Harnack view of the development of 
doctrine, which takes Christianity practically as an 
eternal something which is debased or secularised 
by being brought into relation with Greek philosophy 
and Roman organisation, and which we have to free 
from philosophy and politics to get it pure. Har- 
nack’s book on Christianity 1 with all its merits really 
gives, as the eternal, a quite modern version of it, 
without the peculiarities of the first century and with 
a good many of the adaptations of the I9th. I 
think that what you say of the lectures you heard 
disentangling the eschatological from the other 
elements is true; but though Christ’s doctrine 
contained in germ the principle that frees us from 
that element, I am afraid it would be unhistorical 
to suppose that he did not conceive himself to be 
engaged in a real fight with demons, who have got a 
hold of men’s life, and whom he meets with a heroic 
‘“ Hold thy peace and come out of him.” In reading 
especially Mark’s Gospel one gets this sense of the 
human strain overcome by faith and courage—which 
makes one use the word “ hero’ rather than any 
other. In any case there is the great difficulty of 
seeing the essential truth of the good tidings and yet 
realising that we are dealing with a man of a time when 
the whole ordinary view of life was demonic and 
angelic. 

However I must postpone talking these things over 
till I see you. I am delighted to hear that you will 
soon come to us, and I hope you will stay a reasonable 
time when you come, in spite of all the other people 
who want you ! 

Believe me, my dear Mary, ever yours affection- 


ately, EDWARD CAIRD. 


1 Das Wesen des Christentums. Adolph von Harnack. Leipzig, 
1g00, (Eng. tr. by Saunders. 1901.) 
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CHAPTER I 
THE SPIRIT OF CAIRD’S PHILOSOPHY 


Ir is peculiarly difficult to give an adequate account 
of the doctrine of Edward Caird, although it is easy 
to make a clear and complete list of his dominant 
conceptions. He was occupied with matters whose 
significance and character as well as value are 
intensely personal, that is to say, with Art, Morality, 
Philosophy and Religion. The power of all of these 
was present in all his work. No one who knew him, 
either directly or through his books, would separate 
his philosophy from his religion or either of them 
from his practical life and personal character. And 
it was no novice either in Philosophy or in the Art 
of Literature who characterized his thought as 
‘‘ imaginative ’’—‘‘ the thought which takes fire from 
its own movement and attains, though not in a 
poetic way, something like the effect of poetry.” + 
On this account the teaching of Caird, however 
much he insisted upon referring back all his doctrines 
to previous philosophy, was unique and original. 
And it was incommunicable except by means of his 
own writings. There can be no substitute for his 
works. No doubt this is true, in a certain degree, 


1 Professor W. P. Ker, Memorial Speech at Glasgow. 
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of all effective thinkers in every department of 
knowledge. Even a mathematician or chemist has 
his own “‘ style,’’ and leaves the impress of his own 
personality upon his work. But natural science 
leaves less scope for the play of personality than 
the humanities, and the intrusion of the individuality 
of the scientific man into his results is a more risky 
matter. The personal equation must be detected, 
measured and discounted. But it is not so with the 
Artist. A poem is the more valuable the more fully 
it is freighted with the poet’s personality. We would 
not have Browning like Wordsworth, or Wordsworth 
like Milton or Spenser. We want them as they are, 
even although we have Shakespeare. Every true 
poet, however minor, has something fresh in his 
song, and reflects some facet of the world’s beauty 
not seen before. And in this respect philosophy 
goes with poetry rather than with science. Even 
when employing the same method, and making use 
of the same logic to establish and expound the same 
elemental principles, philosophers may maintain 
their own unique individualities. And the repre- 
sentation of the truth which they make will be all 
the fuller for their differences. 

Scientific opinions regarding the same natural 
facts and laws must not only agree but coincide, 
and the more rigorously the more abstract the 
matter with which they deal. But it is not so with 
poets. They do not sing in unison. Their agree- 
ment is the richer agreement of harmony, for in 
their domain there is room for what is free and 
varied and irresponsible and wild, and yet not 
lawless. And in like manner it is not a defect in 
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philosophers that their doctrines are not impersonal, 
like the multiplication table, or touched with tame 
Sameness as if they were written by abstract spirits 
standing outside the stream of time. On the con- 
trary a philosophical system, like a poem, may be 
all the truer for bearing the marks of a veined 
humanity, and for being specifically the exponent 
of an age or the expression of a stage or type of 
civilization. 

There is another respect in which philosophy is 
more akin to Art than to Natural Science. In a 
way that is more discernible than explicable a work 
of art, if it is beautiful and satisfies, stands forth 
complete, needing neither a before nor an after, nor 
any kind of context in order to be justified. In like 
manner a system of philosophy must have the same 
self-justifying wholeness. It must expound its own 
presuppositions, be ruled by its own end, and hold 
all its elements in stable, reasoned equipoise. But 
a scientific truth rests on assumptions which travel 
beyond the science ; it starts from hypotheses and 
deals with abstractions, and is therefore endlessly 
relative, making perpetual reference to something 
further which is beyond, and in which its abstract- 
ness may find its completing and correcting context. 
In consequence a scientific man can continue the 
work of a predecessor, and the progress of natural 
science is steady, its light gradually and securely 
broadening from age to age. But there is no con- 
tinuity of that kind amongst poets, nor amongst 
philosophers ; and therefore not the same kind of 
advance. A fragment left by a dead poet, whether 
in verse or stone, a ‘“‘ Khubla Khan” or a Cam- 
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panile, remains a fragment to the end of time ; 
and a flaw in a philosophical system cannot be 
patched up. The whole must be re-created, accord- 
ing to the law which rules in all spiritual matters. 
No true poet was ever an imitator, even though he 
may have “ransacked the ages and spoiled the 
climes ’’: nor is a true philosopher ever a mere com- 
mentator. His system in principle must be com- 
plete ; all its contents must be deemed to be nothing 
more nor less than elements of one articulated truth, 
however imperfectly ideas have been followed into 
their consequences, and though it remains but a 
rational faith. Philosophy never can be eclectic ; 
and its authority like that of the moral law must be 
universal and admit of no compromise. 


Now, such systematic wholeness and rounded 
completeness, im principle, strongly marked the 
teaching of Edward Caird. Its unity was no less 
dominant than that of a poem, and it was much 
more in evidence. Indeed, ‘‘ Some folk thought,”’ 
as Professor MacCunn said, ‘‘ that Caird made too 
much of system, and was in fact wedded to system. 
The same critics said of his books that he went on 
repeating his system and repeating the formulae of 
his system.... But why did he repeat himself ? 
Because he had worked his way, not easily, to 
central convictions, and when a man has got central 
convictions, I do not see very well how he can avoid 
repeating them in all their manifold applications. ... 
And why was he enamoured of system (for he was 
enamoured of system)? Never for a moment... 
because he allowed his system and his formulae to 
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come between him and the realities of experience : 
no, but because he was not content with convictions 
however strongly held. He was not content to be 
a man of intuitions like Jowett, to whom he owed 
so much, or like Carlyle, to whom he was fond of 
referring ; nothing would content him but to be a 
man of coherent convictions. We cannot regret 
that. For it was that which made him one of the 
masters of constructive thought of his generation. 

It is upon his power of construction as a thinker 
that his reputation and influence will in the future 
mainly rest.’ It was the singleness and systematic 
wholeness of his doctrines which made them im- 
pressive and new in his class-room. “ He gave us 
of his best unstintedly,”’ says another witness, 
‘“ never making the mistake of ‘ talking down’ to 
his audience, but rather seeking to stimulate his 
hearers by his confidence in their powers.... The 
effect thus produced, I believe, on the majority of 
the class was as if we were witnessing the creation 
of a new world. The deadweight of custom and 
tradition was insensibly lifted, and we felt that for 
the first time we had begun to see things as they 


are.’? ‘‘OQne remembers the fresh and living 
thought daily renewed, the luminous exposition, 
the sympathy.... I fear we were convinced we 


comprehended the whole message through and 
through. But whatever we thought then, what we 
think now is that it has taken all the intervening 
years to enable us fully to understand the vitality 
and the value of the thought to which it was then 
our privilege to listen. We thought we appreciated 


1 Memorial Speech. § Tbid. 
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him then, we appreciate him better now in the light 
of the intervening years and the hours of thought, 
and, I may add, the experience of life which the 
years have brought us.” ? 

In all these fundamental respects there can be no 
doubt of the fresh impulse which Caird gave to 
philosophic thought in the English-speaking world. 
Dr. Bonar ‘‘ affirmed deliberately that there was 
hardly any speculative truth at which he had arrived 
or thought he had arrived, by his own study, that 
had not owed the shape of it if not the substance 
to the impulse given by Edward Caird.” ‘‘ What 
was it,’’ another teacher of philosophy asked himself, 
“that you learned from Caird ? My own answer 
is Dr. Bonar’s, ‘I do not know what I did not 
leatnwes? 

But with the constructive power and systematic 
unity manifested in his doctrine, and with its 
originality as the connected body of the living con- 
victions of a great personality, ruling his outlook 
and recreating the whole world for him and for his 
followers, there went what is often assumed to be 
an opposite and antagonistic quality. Caird was 
one of the greatest and most effective borrowers of 
his time. He entered more fully and profitably into 
the philosophic inheritance of the Western world, 
and especially of the Idealistic tradition which is the 
capitalized experience of the greatest speculative 
thinkers, whether poets or philosophers or religious 
teachers, than any other British philosopher. It is 
possible to sympathize with the view of one of his 
most competent and loyal critics that ‘‘ One can 


1 Memorial Speech. 2 (bid. 
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hardly claim for Caird the supreme kind of originality. 
He was an interpreter rather than a creator.” } 
“ Caird’s work, when I saw most of him,” said 
another of his disciples, ‘‘ had still been mainly 
that of a teacher and interpreter of a philosophical 
system which combined and reconciled the work of 
Kant and Hegel. He had not invented a new logic 
or developed a new method.”? I can add that 
I have read more than once everything that Caird has 
written, and although very imperfectly acquainted with 
the literature of philosophy, I believe it would not be 
difficult for me to find the sources of all his significant 
views. Not only did he invent no new logic or 
develop no new method, he revealed no new law in 
Metaphysics, issued no new precept in Ethics, 
announced no new principle in Religion, discovered 
no new fact anywhere whether in the realm of 
individual psychology or that of human history. 
Critics not in sympathy with his views have stig- 
matized them as Hegelian. But no one who knows 
anything of Hegel at first hand, or the meaning of a 
genuinely philosophic discipleship, can regard it as 
derogatory to be called a Hegelian, any more than 
a Platonist, Aristotelian or Christian. Caird was 
the disciple of Plato and Aristotle and the Greek 
poets no less than of Hegel and Goethe ; of Plotinus 
and Dante and the Middle Ages no less than of 
Carlyle and Wordsworth and of Modern Times ; 


1J. S. Mackenzie, ‘‘Caird as a Philosophical Teacher,” Mind, 
vol. xviii. N.S. 72. Ina letter to the editor Professor Mackenzie 
disowns in Caird’s case the distinction he here makes between 
interpretation and creation. 

2 Professor Cappon’s ‘‘ Edward Caird, a Reminiscence,” Queen’s 
Quarterly. 
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and of Jesus of Nazareth above all others: for un- 
doubtedly his whole developed nature worked within 
as well as upon the fundamental presuppositions of 
the Christian religion. But real discipleship is living 
discipleship, and is never mimetic or repetitive. 
Speaking of the so-called Hegelians, he says : “ There 
are few, if any, in any country who could now take 
up the same position towards Hegel which was 
accepted by his immediate disciples. To us, at this 
distance of time, Hegel, at the highest, can be only 
the last great philosopher who deserves to be placed 
on the same level with Plato and Aristotle in ancient, 
and with Spinoza and Kant in modern times, and 
who, like them, has given an ‘ epoch-making ’ con- 
tribution to the development of the philosophic, or, 
taking the word in the highest sense, the idealistic, 
interpretation of the world. In other words, he can 
only be the last writer who has made a vitally 
important addition to the proof that those ideas 
which are at the root of poetry and religion are also 
principles of science. But, like these earlier philo- 
sophies, like every other spiritual influence, the 
Hegelian philosophy has to die that it may live; 
to break away from the accidents of its first im- 
mediate form that it may become an element in the 
growing life of man.’ } 

This last sentence answers the question of the 
originality of a speculative thinker by exposing its 
futility. It indicates that in the region of poetry and 
religion, and of all that is veritably spiritual, all 
that is built for ever, is for ever building. What is, 
is in virtue of unremitting self-renewal ; the philo- 


1E. Caird’s Hegel, p. 223. 
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sophic principles which are permanent are thought 
over again and lived over again in every age. The 
great thinker is the organ which expresses, and in 
whose living experience is realised anew, the ancient 
wisdom of his world. He attains in virtue of what 
is not his own but what belongs and is essential to 
the common life of man; and he attains on its 
behalf, focussing it anew that it may set forth on 
fresh adventures. No man can separate the old 
from the new or the original from the borrowed, 
because the distinction is transcended. The more 
original a man, the more heavy the tribute he exacts 
from the world, and the more intimate his dependence. 
He cannot go before it: he can only set free its 
significance. His temper “is one of resolute 
docility, not indeed towards the words of his teachers 
—for it is far from desirable that he should accept 
them without reaction—but towards the facts, ideas 
and principles of which their words and all words 
are but the imperfect expression.’’ And he is 
‘‘ utterly careless as to any originality of his own.” } 
And if he be ‘‘ the greatest revolutionist the world 
ever saw ’’ (which Caird called Jesus of Nazareth), 
he insists that he has come not to destroy the Law 
or the Prophets, but to fulfil. ‘‘ In a sense, all moral 
truth is implicitly contained in the first experiences 
of a self-conscious being, and, therefore, glimpses of 
the highest to which man can rise may be expected 
in the earliest stages of human development. In 
this region originality consists only in the deepening 
and widening of generally recognised truths, or in 
applying with clear consciousness and systematic 


1 Lay Sermons, p. 39. 
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purpose, ideas which were before apprehended as 
passing lights of intuition.”1 Again and again 
Caird returns to this conception of the poet and 
philosopher, and all other workers in the region of 
things of the spirit, as ‘‘ Strong only as they do the 
deed or speak the word for which their contem- 
poraries were waiting.” ‘‘ It is not the individual,”’ 
says Goethe, ‘‘ that can effect anything, but only he 
who unites with many when the hour is ripe.” ? 
Even the poetic process, where, as we have seen, 
the creative power of man is most in evidence, and 
there are no laws except the self-imposed laws of 
the spirit of beauty, is ‘‘ a process of widening nature 
without going beyond it.” The poetic creation “ has 
all the colours of life, and almost shames the so-called 
facts of every day by the sturdy force and reality 
of its presence. Thus before Shakespeare’s char- 
acters most ordinary human beings seem like the 
shadows of the dead in Homer. It is not that in 
these dramas a different life is set before us from 
that which men everywhere lead, but the passions 
and characters which, in conflict with each other 
and with circumstances, gradually work out their 
destiny, are in the poet’s mind put into a kind of 
forcing-house, and made with rapid evolution to 
show their inner law and tendency in immediate 
results.’’§ 

‘It is indeed only the greatest poets who are 
capable of thus making themselves, as it were, into 
organs by which nature reaches a higher develop- 


1 The Evolution of Religion, vol. ii. p. 89. 
* Lay Sermons, p. 12. 
° Essays in Literature and Philosophy, p. 57. 
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ment.”’1 The reason why great poetry appears to 
be “inevitable,” why the significant principles of 
philosophy are universal and necessary, why the 
imperatives of moral duty are categorical and 
exclude all conditions and exceptions is the same 
as that which makes religious service and adoration 
perfect: there is in them all the submission of the 
self to the rule of the world’s permanent powers. 
‘’ His word was in mine heart as a burning fire shut 
up in my bones, and I was weary with forbearing, 
and I could not stay.”’ When man as poet or 
prophet, philosopher or king, is at his best, then 
most of all has he ‘‘ come to serve ’—to speak the 
thoughts and do the work of the Sender. 


Now in all this we are at the heart, not only of the 
doctrine of Edward Caird, but of that which was 
deeper and which determined his research, namely, 
his method of thinking and his experience. It might 
be maintained that he had nothing to say except 
this—that the law of all finite life is that of living 
through dying, of conserving in merging, of gaining 
in giving. Nay, for him, the inmost throb of the 
universal life of the spirit which dwells in all things 
and zs through dwelling therein, was this return 
through outgoing, this spendthrift self-enrichment. , 
For ‘‘ the almighty power is an all-embracing love.”’ 
It is ‘‘ the Being who sustains the natural and the 
moral order of our life,’ faith in whom is “ the 
central principle of religion.” The play of affir- 
mation and negation in Logic, of transience and per- 

1 Essays in Literature and Philosophy, p. 57. 
2 Lay Sermons, p. 300. 
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manence, sameness and change, of subjective and 
objective, of unity and difference in the individual 
soul and in the general life of man—this is not only 
the way in which finite spirit loses itself as such 
to find itself again as the organ of the Infinite, but 
it also is the self-revealing nature of the metaphysic- 
ally real. His philosophy and religion worked 
together to remove the barrier between the divine 
and human, and maintain at the same time the 
‘Transcendence of Mysticism and the Immanence 
of Pantheism,’’! raised to the higher level of self- 
conscious rational experience. The veil _ that 
separated nature from man’s life and God was rent 
in twain from the top to the bottom, so that the 
inner light shone forth and nothing remained any 
more either secular or merely natural. The study 
of reality was the contemplation of the divine, and 
for him, as for Aristotle, philosophy was theology 
and theology was philosophy. ‘‘ The greatest theme 
of modern philosophy,” he said, ‘‘ is the problem of 
the relation of the human to the divine, of the spirits 
of men to the Absolute Being.’’? And the solution 
of that problem zs the world process; the process 
of the discovery of truth and the learning of good- 
ness, which at the same time is the self-revelation 
and highest realization of the eternally real. ‘‘ God 
is manifested in man under the ordinary conditions 
of human life, whenever man gives himself to God. 
The power that builds and holds the universe together 
is shown in a higher form than in any creative act, 
in every man that lives not for himself, but as an 


1 Evolution of Theology in the Greek saline. vol, il. p. 229. 
* Ibid. pp. 360-1. 
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organ and minister of divine love to men.’’! Differ- 
ence must remain, the finite must be real; but all 
differences must be transparent, conceived and com- 
prehended in the light of one principle. ‘‘ God must 
be clearly conceived as the unity presupposed in all 
being and all thought, the One who is alike beyond 
mere subjectivity and mere objectivity.”? The last 
dualisms of permanence and change, progress and 
perfection, rest and activity, of thought and being, 
of the subjective and objective, must be overcome. 
Idealism must prove the most rigorous Realism, 
and spirit find itself in opposites which derive from 
it their very resistance and whose resistance is forced 
to yield it praise. ‘‘ The unity is not a static but 
a dynamic unity, that is, a unity realised in the 
process of the Christian life, the process of self- 
surrender and self-sacrifice through which humanity 
becomes—what potentially it is—the highest organ 
of the divine manifestation.” ® 

What Caird endeavoured to prove is amply, over- 
whelmingly evident. He wanted to constrain the 
discrete, confused, conflicting contents of the finite 
mind to yield to the view of philosophy their refer- 
ence—the reference which was their essence and true 
being—to the unity that lives and moves in all. 
But he was the exponent of no facile Monism ; 
such a Monism he knew ‘‘ to be the grave of any 
true and comprehensive attempt to discover the 
ideal meaning of the Universe.’’ As in philosophy, 
so also as regards religion and morality: the idea 
of the unity of the divine and human, and of the 

1 Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philosophers, vol. il., p. 362. 

2 Tbid. p. 213. 3 Ibid. p. 362. 
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operation of the ideal of perfection within the blun- 
dering deeds of man, was all in all to him. But he 
knew that that unity may itself ‘‘ become the most 
shallow of illusions, if it be taken as a static identity, 
and if it be not recognised that the realisation of 
it involves the overcoming of the deepest of all 
antagonisms.” 1! Perfect idealism, to show itself 
stronger than all the materialism in the world, 
must deprive matter of none of its meaning. It 
must endow it with more. Das Ernst des Negativen, 
the reality of sin and misery, must have full justice 
done to it, but the positive overreaches it and trans- 
forms it unto good. ‘‘ The prayer, ‘ Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do,’ with its 
reduction of evil to ignorance, is perhaps the most 
victorious assertion of the relativity of evil that 
ever has been made.” ? 

Now, there is nothing unique in this problem by 
which the philosophic work of Caird can be dis- 
tinguished. It is the problem of the One and the 
Many with which philosophy has been engaged 
from of old, whether interpreting the rational ex- 
perience of man or the order of reality. What 
marks his philosophical endeavour is, on the one 
hand, the persistence and the directness of his 
dealing with this central issue in every department 
of man’s theoretical and practical life. He is always 
in the presence of the ultimate, universal, immanent, 
self-differentiating Unity. Not Spinoza nor Plotinus 
regarded finite objects more constantly sub specie 
aeternitatis. Only, as distinguished from the latter, 


* Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philosophers, vol ii. p. 371. 
2 Ibid. p. 365. 
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he would not engulf but ‘‘ consecrate life and its 
secular interests ’’ and thereby conserve them ; and, 
as distinguished from the former, he would interpret 
and make intelligible the Deus sive Natura, recon- 
ciling without abolishing their distinction and 
thereby transcending it.1 How far he solved the 
problem, I do not ask at present. My purpose now 
is to indicate its character, and to suggest the great- 
ness of his service to philosophy in that, more than 
any other, he concentrated the reflective thought of 
his time upon this issue, and determined that those 
who came after should be engaged either in inter- 
preting his idealistic principles or in denying their 
validity. 

To estimate the extent of this service one has to 
ask how precisely he conceived of the problem 
of philosophy as it presented itself to him in his 
time ; wherein it seemed to him that the philo- 
sophical tendencies then prevalent failed to find any 
satisfying solution of it; what was the central 
principle and hypothesis in the light of which he 
sought to correct or supplement their conclusions 
and to verify this hypothesis in detail in the different 
fields of philosophy. 


1 Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philosophers, vol. ii. p. 214. 


CHAPTER I 
THE PROBLEM OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY 


‘‘ THE most attractive thing about Caird,”’ writes the 
most recent historian of philosophy, “ is his lively 
sense of the problems he is discussing.” ! This is 
true, not only of particular discussions throughout 
his works, but of his philosophy as a whole. The 
central problem is always before his mind. The 
need for philosophy, as he himself tells us, arises 
“out of the broken harmony of a spiritual life, the 
different elements or factors of which seem to be 
set in irreconcilable opposition to each other; in 
which, for example, the religious consciousness, the 
consciousness of the infinite, is at war with the 
secular consciousness, the consciousness of the 
finite ; or, again, the consciousness of the self with 
the consciousness of the external world.’ The task 
of philosophy is “ to gain or rather perhaps to regain 
such a view of things as shall reconcile us to the 
world and ourselves ’’—a task the difficulty of which 
consists in ‘‘ carrying out to their legitimate con- 
sequences what seem to be our most firmly based 


1 Ruggiero, Modern Philosophy, Eng. Tr. p. 266. 
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convictions as to any of these factors in our intel- 
lectual life, without rejecting in whole or in part 
the claims of the others.’ } 

That the need out of which philosophy springs is 
no merely theoretic one is obvious when we con- 
sider the intimate relation between this inner har- 
mony and our outward action. For “it is im- 
possible, so long as our ultimate thought of the 
world is in discord with itself, that our lives can be 
what human lives have sometimes been—impossible 
that we can rise to that energy of undivided will and 
affection, that free play of concentrated intelligence, 
that sense of the infinite resources of the spirit that 
moves us, out of which the highest achievements of 
men at all times have sprung.’’? 


The great ages of philosophy, in which, as Caird 
believed, our own must be included as one, have 
been those in which this inner discord has been 
most keenly felt ; but there are features of the present 
time, which make the problem to which it gives rise, 
particularly difficult and insistent. The only period 
at all comparable to it was perhaps the age in Greece 
in which Plato and Aristotle sought to “ build up 
again in the soul of the philosopher the falling 
edifice of Greek civilisation, to restore its religious 
and political life by going back to the ideal principle 
on which it rested.’’ But it is impossible to accept 
their results as a solution of our problem, for two 
main reasons. 


1 The Problem of Philosophy at the Present Time, p. 6. 
2 Ibid. p.9. Cp. Social Philosophy of Comte, pp. 160 and 181, 
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In the first place the terms of the problem had 
not yet been developed so as to give full play to the 
‘‘pass and fell incensed points of mighty opposites.” 
On the one hand, the morality and religion with 
which the new thought came into collision was a 
merely national one. They were founded in the 
wood, hay and stubble of mythology and tradition, 
and were thus incapable of offering any effective 
resistance to the newer thought as represented by 
the Sophists. On the other hand, the Sophistic 
thought itself was merely analytic and destructive. 
It contained no constructive principle by means of 
which it could substitute any positive system of its 
own for that which it had undermined. It was thus 
that the positive and the negative elements which 
Plato and Aristotle sought to reconcile presented 
themselves in an imperfect form, and the recon- 
ciliation necessarily shared this imperfection. The 
new freedom of thought with its universal outlook 
was to be combined with the old limitations of Greek 
religion and civilization. But this was pouring new 
wine into old bottles. ‘* The element of philosophy, 
in which the reconcilation was attempted, was 
itself fatal to the reconciliation aimed at.’ In 
the second place, the philosophy itself, even in 
the hands of its greatest masters, failed to effect a 
reconciliation of the one fundamental antithesis 
whose terms it clearly recognized, the antithesis 
of form and matter, idea and reality, or, more 
generally, subject and object. While applying the 
Socratic dialectic to everything else, it never fairly 
succeeded in bringing to the bar of criticism its own 


1 The Problem of Philosophy at the Present Time, p. 28. 
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assumption of the existence of a fundamental 
dualism between these two terms. 

Like though it is as an age of criticism and 
transition to the critical age in Greece, the present 
time differs fundamentally in these two respects. 
On the one hand, modern religion has its roots in 
no merely national culture with its imaginative 
mythology. It seeks to found itself on universal 
elements in human nature. It is ready to face 
the facts of life in their entirety, however dark 
and threatening these may be to its ideals. It 
has descended into hell—seeking to find the good 
in the evil, the ideal im the real, the divine 
in the human. Religion has thus nothing to fear 
from a science that opposes fact to fancy, nature to 
divinity. “It is not a dream that vanishes with a 
waking of the prosaic consciousness in either of its 
shapes, either as the distinct common-sense appre- 
hension of fact or as the reflective analysis of 
thought.’’! It is to this that we owe the apparently 
paradoxical result that its ideals spread and increase 
their hold even among those who reject it, while 
‘its fundamental conception of life penetrates and 
moulds the social and religious speculations of those 
who, like Comte, seem to have most thoroughly 
renounced it.” 

If the religious consciousness of to-day has quite 
other foundations than that of the ancient world, 
the powers, on the other hand, that assail it have 
renewed their strength not less. Thought can appeal 
to positive achievements in pure and applied science 
which witness to the greatness of the human mind. 

1 The Problem of Philosophy at the Present Time, p. 32. 
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The heavens declare the glory of Newton, and man 
begins to feel at home in the universe of finite fact 
as never before. What is true of the world of theory 
is true of the world of practice. The individual finds 
himself absorbed by a multitude of interests, indus- 
trial, social, political, artistic, ‘‘in pursuing one or 
other of which he may find ample occupation for 
his existence without ever feeling the need of any 
return upon himself or seeing any reason to ask 
himself whether this endless striving has any mean- 
ing or object beyond itself.’ In a word, “ the world 
of finite interests and objects has rounded itself, as 
it were, into a separate whole within which the mind 
of man can fortify itself, and live securus adversus 
deos, in independence of the infinite.’ As com- 
pared with the ancient, the modern conflict is thus 
a war of Titans. World faces world as never 
before. 

What is true finally of religion, and of science and 
secular interests, is true of the opposition within 
the world of thought itself between subject and 
object. The achievement, it might be said, of 
mediaeval and modern thought is the consciousness 
of the subject with its claim to freedom and self- 
determination in face of the rigid determination of 
one finite thing by another in the field of nature.” 
Here, too, our own time feels the clash of ‘‘ mighty 
opposites.’” On the one hand there are those who 
find it impossible to admit the truth of scientific 


1 The Problem of Philosophy at the Present Time, p. 23. 

® The ancient world of course had its materialistic philosophy, but, 
as is well known, its materialism found a place for free will in the 
caprice of the atoms that formed the world. 
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methods of explaining physical events without ex- 
tending them to mind, and thus reducing conscious- 
ness, thought, and will to the level of finite things 
among other finite things. On the other hand are 
those who, finding that the consciousness of the 
subject enters into all our experience, seek to reduce 
all that appears to be objective to states of the 
individual soul. It was not given to everyone to 
remain poised between these two conflicting currents, 
as Spencer and Huxley tried to do in Caird’s time, 
assuring us that we may regard the world ezther as 
a collection of the phenomena of the mind or as a 
collection of phenomena of matter, but that we can 
never bring these two views together—‘‘a view 
which supposes man to be afflicted with a kind of 
intellectual strabismus so that he can never see 
with one of his mental eyes without shutting the 
other.’ 1 


There was a time when, secure in the intuitive 
grasp of the things of the spirit, men thought it 
possible to flout the representatives of modern 
knowledge as a new race of Sophists, ‘‘ apostles of 
the dismal science’ and ‘‘ apes of the Dead Sea.”’ 
But grateful as their own generation may have rightly 
felt to writers like Carlyle and Ruskin for their 
strong and confident utterance of primary truths of 
morality and religion, ‘“‘ it is, after all, a mark of 
weakness to address the modern world with the 
unguarded utterances of the ancient prophet.’’? 
More akin to the modern spirit, and by some identified 

1The Problem of Philosophy at the Present Time, p. 8. 
2 Ibid. p. 41. 
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with it, is the attempt to find an answer to the problem 
by narrowing it, and thus lowering the claim that is 
made upon philosophy. It was thus that Comte 
sought to deal with it. By jettisoning the problem 
of unity in the great world without, Comte hoped to 
obtain a secure grasp of the unity of the world 
within. While to-day there are few who will call 
themselves Comtists, there are many, perhaps an 
increasing number, who are Positivists in the sense 
in which Comte used the word. The aim of his 
philosophy is to provide for the wants of the moral 
life, while at the same time renouncing all claim, on 
the part of so feeble a thing as man, to knowledge 
of a world whose immensity and immeasurable con- 
tingency become with the advance of science ever 
more apparent. Its device is to find in the life of 
humanity as a whole, as contrasted on the one hand 
with the exclusive ends of the individual, on the 
other with an all-inclusive God or Nature, the guiding 
principle of thought and action. If, as is admitted, 
it is an inextinguishable demand of the human 
spirit that it should be able to rise above its chance 
desires and interests through devotion to something 
at once greater and yet in its essence identical 
with itself, may it not be possible to find this 
object in the ever-increasing purpose of human 
history P 

In reply to such a claim it is possible to admit all 
that Positivism contends as to the material insig- 
nificance of man as an individual and at the same 
time to question the inference that is drawn from this 
admission. To the proposal to limit the demand 
for system and unity to the life of humanity there is 
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one fundamental objection. Man, it may be ad- 
mitted, is a reed, but he is ‘‘ a thinking reed.”’. And 
this means, in the first place, not only that there is 
nothing with which he cannot put himself in relation, 
but that in the long run there is nothing from which 
he can withdraw himself or in which by the very 
nature of his thinking reason he does not seek to 
find a reflection of himself. In the second place, it 
means that in his dealings with any part of the 
universe so related to him, man can find its meaning 
only in its relations to all other things and ultimately 
to the thinking subject. To cut off any part from 
the whole, to which it belongs, is to evacuate it of its 
true significance. Positivism admits that this is true 
of the attempt to separate the individual from 
humanity. But it is equally true of the attempt to 
separate the life of humanity from the life of nature. 
In asserting the essential interrelation of man and 
nature there are of course serious difficulties, par- 
ticularly the difficulty of the priority in time of the 
inorganic to the organic and of life to consciousness 
upon the earth. It is just such difficulties that 
Positivism seeks to avoid by its limitation of know- 
ledge to phenomena and of the unity that is achievable 
to the ‘‘ subjective’? one of human society. But 
the attempt to achieve unity by thus arbitrarily 
restricting the range -of the mind’s demand for it 
must end in defeating itself. For human life be- 
comes meaningless if taken apart from its setting 
in the world or apart from the double relation of 
spirit to the order of nature as at once contrasted with 
and akin to it. ‘‘In every similar division we are 
separating elements so correlated that the meaning 
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of each one of them begins to evaporate so soon as 
we realise what we have done in separating it from 
Wiewest;”’ 

In truth, the positivist attempt to solve the problem 
of philosophy by falling back from the assertion of 
system in the world to the assertion of it in the 
limited field of human life is a compromise, and 
‘‘ like most compromises unites the difficulties of 
both of the extremes it would avoid: the difficulties 
of an absolute philosophy, which seems to go 
beyond the limits of human knowledge, and the 
difficulties of a scepticism which leaves the moral 
and intellectual life of man without a principle of 
unity.’ ? 


The problem, then, of philosophy in our time, 
stated in its most general form, is this : (1) Admitting 
the full force of the opposing claims of the conscious- 
ness of the object and the consciousness of the 
subject, as these make themselves known to the 
age in the inner conflict between freedom and 
authority in the moral life, is it possible to find a 
point of view from which these may be seen to be 
not two entirely separate and unrelated things but 
distinguishable elements in an indissoluble whole 
of thought and experience ? (2) Will the principle or 
point of view, if it is discoverable, be capable of 
extension so as to unite also the consciousness of 
the finite with the consciousness of the Infinite, not 
as the mere negative but as the positive basis and 
as itself knowable in and through our knowledge of 
the finite 


1 The Problem of Philosophy at the Present Time, p. 19. 
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It was Caird’s profound belief that such a prin- 
ciple was discoverable, had indeed already been 
discovered by Kant, hesitating and ambiguous 
though Kant’s statement of it had been. That 
belief was the source of the inspiration of all his 
work as a thinker and teacher. 


CHAPTER III 


METAPHYSICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Tue problem of philosophy rises out of the need of 
reuniting elements in human life which the reflective 
spirit of the time has seemed to break asunder. 
Once the first intuitive certainties of ourselves, the 
world and God have been attacked by doubt, there 
is no going back. It is reflection that has dealt the 
blow, and it is reflection which, like the spear of 
Ithuriel, must heal the wound that itself has made. 
This is why the modern spirit cannot be satisfied 
with any philosophy like that of the older Scottish ~ 
school of Thomas Reid, which seemed merely to 
appeal from the philosophical scepticism of David 
Hume to the deliverances of “ common sense.”’ It 
was not that Reid was lacking in a sense of the end 
to be achieved—the re-establishment of faith in the 
world, the self and God—but that he had an im- 
perfect idea of the seriousness and complexity of the 
task, and was too ready to short-circuit the road that 
philosophy had to travel in order to reach that goal. 


1 Professor Pringle-Pattison in the art. on “‘ Thomas Reid” in 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica has sought to show that there is more 
in Reid’s ‘common sense ’’ and thus a greater continuity between the 
earlier and the later Scottish philosophy of reconciliation than is 


usually supposed. 
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It was to the metaphysical genius of Kant that 
we owe the first clear perception of the impasse 
to which rival tendencies in philosophy had brought 
the thought of his time ; and it was to Kant’s stub- 
born industry that we owe the first sketch of the 
line philosophy must take in the solution of the 
problem that had thus been set it. It was Caird’s 
conviction of the fundamental importance for all 
future thought and practice of realizing both what 
Kant had succeeded in doing and what he had failed 
to do, that led him to devote the main portion of his 
life to the exposition of Kant’s teaching. Here, as 
throughout, he was content to develop his own 
views in the course of his commentary upon the 
views of others. It will serve to indicate at once 
the organic connexion between his thought and 
that of the great German Idealist and the extension 
he sought to give to the Kantian principle if we 
follow in outline Caird’s view, in the first place, 
of what Kant actually did; secondly, of what he 
failed to do and of what was necessary to complete 
his work. 


The result of the first great movement of modern 
thought in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
was to work out into clearness in the abstract pre- 
cisely those great oppositions, which, as we have 
seen, divide and distract the life of the modern 
world. On the one hand, there was the opposition 
between subject and object; on the other, between 
the finite and the Infinite: the one, we might say, 
the more pressing in the world of knowledge; the 
other the more pressing in the world of ethics and 
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religion. It is with the former of these oppositions 
that we are concerned in this chapter. 

In the field of knowledge, the whole history of 
modern philosophy may be summed up in the con- 
flict as to the place of the subjective or a priori and 
the objective or a posteriori element. The keynote 
of the a priori contention was struck in Descartes’ 
emphasis on the element of thought as the first 
certainty and his doctrine of innate ideas ; the key- 
note of the a posteriori in Bacon’s emphasis on 
experience. As the starting point of the one was 
cogito ergo sum, so the starting point of the other 
might be said to be experior ergo est. These two 
movements took each its own course on the Con- 
tinent and in England respectively. Since Caird 
wrote, it has become an oft-told tale in philosophy 
text-books. It is the issue of each that concerns 
us here. 

Taking the more familiar first: Bacon claimed 
that experience is the sole source of knowledge; 
but he held also that man was the “ interpreter 
of nature,’ and he was thus constrained to attribute 
to the knowing subject conceptions of ‘‘ causes ”’ 
and ‘‘ natures’’ by means of which he was able to 
extract from experience a kind of knowledge that is 
not given in immediate perception. But it was not 
difficult for succeeding philosophers to show that if 
we are to remain true to the assumption that the 
sensory data are the sole source of knowledge these 
principles themselves must be the result of experi- 
ence. If they cannot be discovered among the data 
of perception, they are without other warrant than 
the mind’s own action. Locke and Berkeley repre- 
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sent stages in the advance of philosophy to this 
conclusion. It was the merit of Hume that he was 
the first fully to realize that these principles, notably 
that of causality, as they cannot legitimately be 
derived from the facts, cannot legitimately be used 
to interpret them. By tracing causation to habit and 
the tendency to confuse frequency of occurrence 
with universality and necessity, he was able to cast 
doubt, not merely, as Locke had done, upon the 
a priori origin of some of our beliefs, but upon the 
validity of all of them, including the most assured 
generalizations of science—ultimately also upon our 
own activity and personal identity. 

Parallel with this development of philosophy in 
Great Britain and Ireland in the direction of an 
empiricism by which all knowledge was traced back 
to what is given in sensation, we have on the Con- 
tinent the contrary movement represented by Leibniz 
which sought to show that all knowledge was a 
priort. The exposition of this movement is one of 
the most masterly pieces of analysis in Caird’s 
works. It is only possible here to note the ultimate 
result. As the a posteriort philosophy of Locke 
ended in the identification of reality with a mere 
succession of sensations and their faded counter- 
parts or images, united with one another in no 
organic way but by the casual subjective bond of 
habit, so the a priori philosophy of Leibniz ended 
in the idea of truth as mere formal identity. Taking 
as its starting point the mere form of self-conscious- 
ness, ‘‘ I am I,”’ and excluding all difference from it, 

1 Philosophy of Kant, chapters v. and vi. condensed in the Intro- 


duction to the Critical Philosophy of Kant. 
J.M.C. s 
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it leaves us in the end with a bare tautology which 
leads nowhere. It is thus that in these two move- 
ments ‘“‘ extremes meet and the ultimate result of 
Wolff (who carried out Leibniz’s principle to its 
logical conclusion) has only a nominal difference 
from the ultimate result of Hume. If the scepticism 
of the latter dissolved reality into an unconnected 
flux of sensations, the dogmatism of the former 
reduced it to an endless tautology of thought, abiding 
with itself and never going out of itself.... A 
merely logical philosophy may die of inanition and 
a merely sensational philosophy of paralysis ; but 
the nature of the disease that killed it matters little 
to the corpse.’’? 

What Kant aimed at doing was to save philosophy 
from these two fatal diseases by such a critical 
examination of knowledge as should assign to the 
a priort and the a posteriori—the subject and the 
object—their true place in it, and thus lead to a new 
integration of the work of thought. He sought to 
unite in a higher form of synthesis the partial truths 
of Locke and Leibniz. To understand precisely the 
sense in which Kant pointed the way to this new 
synthesis Caird held to be vital to a true compre- 
hension of his work. This seemed to him to be 
wholly misconceived by critics who held that, while 
sharing with previous philosophy the distinction 
between what is given to sense perception and what 
is conceptually determined, he differed merely in 
insisting that the conceptual apparatus by which 
things are thus determined is supplied by the con- 
stitution of the mind and is thus a priori, as con- 


1 Philosophy of Kant, pp. 119-120. 
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trasted with the percept or the object-matter to 
which this apparatus is applied and which con- 
stitutes the a posteriori element. This Caird held 
was entirely to misread the point of the new 
synthesis, which it was Kant’s merit to have 
effected. 

Kant certainly held that in scientific induction, with 
its assumption of necessity and universality in the 
laws of nature it seeks to establish, principles are 
employed which cannot be derived from an experi- 
ence that can give only frequency of occurrence, 
and that these principles, as contrasted with the 
matter of experience, can only be described as 
a priort. But his contention in reality went much 
further than this, seeing that he held that zt is only 
through the action of thought in conception that objects 
exist for us at all, even before the application to them 
of the principles of scientific induction. Such appli- 
cation of the principles or categories of the Under- 
standing is only a further step in the a priori syn- 
thesis which is already involved in the very per- 
ception of the objects.1 

The vital point that objectivity itself is not some- 
thing given but something conferred by thought, 
or (if this is misleading), something which has 
meaning only to a thinking self-conscious mind, 
is obscured in Kant partly by the fact that his 
own thought develops as he proceeds, and as he 
comes to realize the full import of his principle, 


1 Art. Encyclopaedia Britannica, ‘‘ Metaphysics,” ninth edition, 
vol. xvi. p. 97B. Cp. Caird’s replies to Dr. J. Hutchison Stirling, 
Journal of Speculative Philosophy, vols. xiii. 2 and xiv. 1—perhaps 
the simplest and clearest statement of the central difficulty in Kant 
and in Caird’s own metaphysics. 
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partly by the way in which he permitted himself, 
to the end, to speak of what is perceived and 
what is conceived—‘ nature materially regarded ” and 
“nature formally regarded’ as though they were 
two different things. But that this antithesis is 
merely a survival and is wholly contrary to the 
spirit of his philosophy, Caird held to be abundantly 
clear to the reader who would take the trouble 
necessary to understand him. Even the often 
quoted phrase ‘‘ perception without conception 1s 
blind, conception without perception is empty,” 
while seeming to retain, in reality cancels the anti- 
thesis between a given object and a thought which 
moulds it to special purposes. If perception is 
really blind it sees nothing, just as conception, if it 
is really empty, thinks nothing. What Kant really 
did was not to carry on the old opposition between 
an a priori and an a posteriori element in knowledge, 
merely insisting on the impossibility of science 
without both (Hume had already seen this and had 
placidly accepted it), but to assign a wholly new sense 
to the distinction as merely one between two different 
aspects under which we may regard all experience, 
when once, through the dividing and unifying work 
of thought, the distinction between subject and object 
has emerged. In view of this transformation it 
might, we may now think, have been well to dispense 
| with these terms altogether. Substance, causality, 
| interaction are no more a priori than greenness or 
hardness or motion. If they are ‘‘ forms of the 
understanding,” they are also forms of the world it 
understands. What distinguishes them from the 
“given”? matter of sense and feeling is that, as 
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representing a more developed stage of experience, 
they exhibit more clearly the features of the living 
thought that manifests itself in the whole process 
of knowledge. 


So far Caird held it possible to follow Kant 
and to ascribe to him, on the ground of what he 
had thus done, the credit of initiating a new era in 
philosophy. ‘‘So much,” he asserts, ‘‘ has this 
fertile idea (of a new synthesis) changed the aspect 
of the intellectual world that there is not a single 
problem of philosophy that does not meet us with 
a new face; and it is perhaps not unfair to say 
that the speculations of all those who have not 
learned the lesson of Kant are beside the point.’ ? 
But he held also that, great as was what Kant had 
accomplished, he nevertheless left his work incom- 
plete in that he failed to recognize the full con- 
sequences of the principle which he had invoked. 
It was the task of his immediate successors, and 
particularly of Hegel, to bring his work to com- 
pletion. This also is an oft-told tale which Caird 
did more than anyone else to make current among 
English students of philosophy In stating the 
moral of it as shortly as is consistent with clearness, 
we come to the centre of Caird’s own theory of 
knowledge. 

1 Jt is the failure to realize this that underlies the assumption that 
according to idealistic principles the relations of causality and the 


like are subjective in a sense in which colour, sound, form are 
not. 


2 Philosophy of Kant, p. 121. 


3See especially Encyclopaedia Britannica, art. ‘‘ Metaphysics,” 
loc. cit. pp. 86-7, 96-99 ; Hegel, chapter vi. 
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Kant had shown that the ordinary contrast 
between a priori and a posteriori, according to 
which experience was something given upon which 
thought had to work, was untenable. He did 
so by showing that thought enters into the very 
constitution of all we call experience. This did not 
mean merely that ‘‘ categories of the understanding ”’ 
were necessary to bind together the matter of experi- 
ence and give it solidity. It meant, as we have 
seen, that thought was operative from the first, 
containing in itself and developing from itself at 
once the distinction and the unity of subject and 
object. But it was impossible to leave the matter 
there, for this in turn meant that underlying all 
Our experience there was an_ ideal principle 
at work under the pressure of which the mind 
could never cease from the endeavour to realize a 
form of experience in which all differences 
should be seen as necessary elements in one 
coherent system of truth. As his own thought de- 
veloped, the place of this ideal became clearer and 
clearer to Kant, until in the latter part of the 
Critique of Pure Reason it is seen to dominate 
the whole process of knowledge as an ‘“ idea of 
the Reason.” 

Having gone so far, it might have been expected 
that Kant should have gone one step further and 
shown that while in the most elementary forms of 
experience we can in a real sense be said to know 
objects, we know them only imperfectly so long as 
they fail to exhibit themselves as parts or necessary 
elements in the ideal whole to which reason points. 
Adopting Kant’s later antithesis of apparent or 
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phenomenal and intelligible or noumenal reality we 
might have expected him to apply it to the different 
degrees in which this imperfection manifests itself, 
and to condemn the apparent or phenomenal, not 
because it contains too much, but because it contains 
too little of the element of thought and idea. Having 
once named Consciousness as in its nature and from 
the beginning a synthetic activity, what was there 
to prevent him carrying this principle to the end 
and seeing in the development of consciousness in 
scientific and philosophical experience what can only 
be interpreted as at once the fuller development of 
the nature of the thinking subject and the fuller 
revelation of the real object ? 

That he did not draw this conclusion is known 
to every student of Kant. Instead of holding that 
reflective experience, as it develops into science 
and philosophy, is an ever closer approximation 
to knowledge of objects as they are in reality, 
he takes the contrary line, and, for the very 
reason that these objects are mixed up with 
thought, maintains that we fail of real know- 
ledge of them. Instead of taking the distinction of 
appearance and reality as one that holds within 
knowledge and applying it to different stages of 
knowledge, he takes it as a distinction between our 
knowledge of ‘‘ objects,” as they appear to us who 
know them, and ‘‘ things, as they are in themselves.”’ 
Instead of condemning experience at any particular 
stage because it fails to correspond to its own ideal, 
he condemns it at every stage because it involves 
an element of the ideal in it. It is this failure to 
carry out the logic of his own principle, by abolishing 
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the whole notion of things in themselves distinct 
from objects, that is the cause of the ambiguity of 
Kant’s answer to the main problem of philosophy 
as it was defined by Caird. 

It is true that Kant held that, by proving that 
the world which we know is a world only as it 
exists for us as thinking subjects, he had cut 
away the ground from any purely materialistic 
philosophy which should seek to treat mind 
as simply an object among other objects—its 
phenomena as simply phenomena having a place 
among other phenomena of experience. On the 
other hand, Kant used the same argument to destroy 
the hopes of any philosophy which might seek to 
make capital out of this result, in favour of a more 
thorough-going Idealism which should lay claim to 
a knowledge of reality as it is in itself. Kant him- 
self, indeed, did not stop here. Driven on by his 
own logic he makes admissions in his later works 
which clearly point beyond these conclusions. 
With these we are not here concerned, but with the 
underlying reason of this ambiguity and with the 
more consistent Kantianism, in which Caird found 
the key to the problem which Kant had failed in the 
end to solve. 


There is probably no reader of Caird who has not 
felt baffled and irritated at one time or another by 
his use of the term “ self-consciousness ’’ and his 
constant appeal to the ‘‘ unity of self-consciousness ”’ 
as the key to all mysteries. The word itself is 
ambiguous. In its popular sense, it means an 
exaggerated sense of self-hood that prevents the 
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unhappy victim of it from realizing or exhibiting 
the self that he really is. It need hardly be said that 
this is not its philosophical meaning. It is, in fact, 
nearly the opposite of this. Self-consciousness to 
Caird is our normal consciousness developed into 
the form in which we are first fully aware of what 
we really are. This, of course, is an ideal to which 
individual consciousness approximates in various 
degrees, but we can realize enough of it to be able 
to analyze its contents. 

Of these the first and most obvious is the con- 
sciousness of something opposed, something given 
and so far independent of us—the so-called 
object. But along with this there is involved 
the consciousness of a subject in contact with 
and reacting upon the object. Subject and object 
may thus be thought of as opposite poles between 
which the field of experience lies. But this is 
a simplification which requires to be corrected by 
further analysis. For, along with the consciousness 
of opposition between subject and object, there goes 
a consciousness of their essential relation to each 
other. As the deepest element in consciousness we 
have the sense that they are not simply opposed to 
each other, but that the subject sees its own face 
only as reflected in the object, and vice versa that 
the object reveals its true nature only as it is appre- 
hended by a subject. It is for this reason that to 
contemplate our world from either aspect must end 
in throwing a new light on the other and raising it 
to a higher power. ‘‘ To contemplate our experi- 
ence as inner experience is simply to enrich our 
outer experience by bringing in the thought of its 
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relation to feeling in ourselves as sensitive subjects.” ? 
Vice versa, to contemplate it as outer experience is 
to enrich our inner experience by bringing in the 
thought of its relation to a real objective world of 
which it is the revelation in and to us. It is in the 
light of this movement of conscious experience, from 
object to subject and thence to the unity of the two, 
that we must read Caird’s constant insistence that 
consciousness of self is not a consciousness we realize 
by withdrawing from all objects as into a solitude out 
of which nothing can come, but that it is the “ trans- 
parent unity-in-difference’’ which “ contains all the 
keys by which we may unlock the secrets of the world 
.. . the brief abstract of the whole process of know- 
ledge and so of all knowable reality ; for as it is the 
first unity out of which all the principles of knowledge 
must be developed, so it is itself the final unity in 
which they are summed up and brought to com- 
pletion.”’? 

All this Caird held that Kant in a sense had seized. 
Kant saw that self-consciousness is the key to the 
world as we know it, and that the Categories are 
‘first elements in the idea of self-consciousness, 
fragments of the idea of self-consciousness.” He 
had broken the spell that sets subject and object in 
irreconcilable opposition to each other. On the 
other hand he is himself still under the spell of the 
opposition of knowing and being. He does not see 
that self-consciousness is the synthetic unity of this 
opposition as of all others, and that the opposition 
is overcome in every act of concrete experience. 

1 The Critical Philosophy of Kant, vol. i. p. 646. 
2 Op. cit. p. 413. 
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And the reason of this arrest in his thought, to 
repeat it, is that, while in dealing with our ordinary 
experience and with the sciences, which are merely 
an extension and systematisation of ordinary experi- 
ence, he realizes, as none before him had done, that 
the thinking self is no mere empty form to be 
reached by abstraction from the object, but a syn- 
thetic principle in the construction of experience— 
he is still haunted by the ghost of the error he had 
so far successfully attacked. It rises before him 
when he finds himself face to face with the ultimate 
distinction between knowledge and reality, and 
deceives him into representing each of them as 
merely the negative of the other. What Caird 
sought to do, following the greatest of Kant’s suc- 
cessors, was once for all to lay this ghost. His 
philosophy was Kantian in that it accepted Kant’s 
fundamental principle of synthetic or organic unity 
as the key to all knowledge. It was neo-Kantian 
or Hegelian in that it sought to carry this principle 
to its legitimate conclusion by finding in it also the 
key to all reality. 

Though he thus rested for his first principle on 
what seemed to him the inner meaning of the greatest 
movement in modern philosophy, Caird was aware 
that it was only a great hypothesis, to be verified 
like other hypotheses by the success with which it 
could bring harmony into the facts of experience. 
‘‘ The important thing in philosophy,” he reminds us,* 
‘“as is often forgotten, is not vague general 
views but the patient labour by which they are 


i Review of Green’s Introduction to Hume’s Treatise on Human 
Nature published in the Glasgow Herald. 
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developed and worked out to their utmost con- 
sequences.” His own contribution to the philosophy 
of his time was the skill and consistency with which 
he worked out the implications of Kantian idealism 
thus amended in the different fields of human ex- 
perience. Before following him in this labour it is 
necessary to dwell for a moment longer on this 
emendation. 


In the theory of the nature and implications of 
self-consciousness briefly stated above there are two 
points which idealistic writers have not always been 
careful enough to distinguish. In the first place 
we have the doctrine that man’s conscious life is 
dominated by the assumption or the ideal of a unity 
in which the elements of experience are related to 
one another as organic parts of a systematic, ulti- 
mately logical, whole. This side of the theory has 
been taken up and developed with fertile results 
by many idealistic writers since Caird wrote in 
every department of philosophy, and may be said 
to be justified of its children. 

But the theory of the unity of self-consciousness, 
as above outlined, has another and even more 
fundamental meaning. It is possible to hold to 
the idea of organic unity as the underlying 
assumption of all thought and experience, and 
yet to fail to apply it to the ultimate antithesis 
of subject and object, thought and reality. It was 
to cut the ground under any such ultimate dualism 
that Caird constantly returned to the point that this 
antithesis itself is one that only holds within a wider 
unity by whatever name we call it, thought, or spirit, 
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self-consciousness or feeling. It is this part of 
his teaching that has been the main stumbling-block 
and rock of offence, not only to realistic opponents, 
but to idealistic sympathizers. Nevertheless it is the 
central and differentiating mark of Caird’s Idealism, 
and it is essential for our purpose here to understand 
what he meant by it. | 

It need hardly be said that he did not mean 
that subject and object were merely verbal corre- 
latives, though this fallacy has often been attributed 
to him. He does not, as he has been accused of 
doing,! begin by defining a subject as that to 
which an object is presented, and an object as 
that which is presented to a subject, and then 
proceed, on the ground of this question-begging 
definition, to proclaim that these two exist in essential 
and indissoluble connection with each other. What 
he taught was the precise opposite of this. It was 
that the antithesis between subject and object 
emerged at a certain stage in the development of 
experience and was bound up with its very nature. 
Subject and object are correlatives in language 
because they are correlatives in reality. We do not 
go from a relation we establish in our thinking to 
the assertion of a relation in reality, but from the 
relation in reality to a relation in our thought. We 
not only cannot think object apart from subject, 
subject apart from object, but we cannot think at 
all except upon the assumption of an identity under- 
lying the difference. 

Equally little did he mean by the unity of subject 
and object in self-consciousness an absolute experi- 

1 E.g. by Professor A. C. Pigou, The Problem of Theism, p. 8. 
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ence in which the duality has disappeared. It was 
here that he found himself, with all his great admira- 
tion for Mr. F. H. Bradley’s metaphysical genius, 
at issue with his central contention. Starting from 
the conception of complete harmony of content as 
the ideal of knowledge and the test of truth and 
reality, Bradley finds in the antithesis of a subject 
or self that seeks to be at one with its object and an 
object which maintains itself in independence of it, 
a fatal bar to any such harmony on the plane of 
self-conscious intelligence. It is only at a higher 
level at which the antithesis has disappeared by 
some unknown and to us unintelligible process of 
transformation that the final or absolute unity is 
attained. On such a view it is clear that it is im- 
possible to find the types of all reality in mind and 
will as these reveal themselves in human experi- 
ence; and this not because our self-conscious 
experience is that of finite minds drawing their 
being from their communion with an infinite mind, 
but just because it is self-conscious experience. 

Such an interpretation of the principle of self- 
consciousness seemed to Caird little else than the 
suicide of knowledge. The unity which is the ideal 
of knowledge and the ultimate test of reality cannot, 

any more than the unity which is our ideal of love, 
‘(be one in which all difference between subject and 
\lobject, self and other, has disappeared. The differ- 
H ence is as essential as the unity: it is essential to 
' the unity. For the unity, of which we are in search, 
is the unity of an individuality that maintains itself, 
not only in spite of the difference, but in and through 
the difference. To give up this ideal, or to use it 
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as a means of cutting away the ground on which 
all self-conscious experience rests, is to give up 
everything. It is this that Caird meant when in a 
letter* he described Bradley’s critical method as 
“all blade and no handle.” It is our self-con- 
sciousness that puts the standard or test of organic 
unity into our hands, and the test is a deadly one 
if it only cuts the hand that uses it. What it is 
necessary to emphasize in the face of this suicidal 
use of the principle of unity is the positive character 
of the relationship between self and object that 
underlies the negative and is the logical prius of it. 
Each stands opposed to the other, yet each contains 
the secret of the other’s life. ‘‘ Objects can be re- 
cognised as real only if, and so far as they have 
that unity in difference, that permanence in change, 
that intelligible individuality, which are the essen- 
tial characteristics of mind.”? Vice versa, it is 
only as subjects realize in themselves that which 
is permanent amid change, that which is one 
in the many, that they attain unity with themselves 
and rise to a sense of their own individuality and 
permanence. 

It is this reciprocity of relation between knowledge 
and reality that has been the central light of all the 
seeing of idealistic writers since Plato, and that 
flashes out in all their deepest utterances. It is 
implied in Plato’s theory in the Meno that the soul 
in knowing anything may be said to know all things, 
seeing that ‘‘ all things are akin,” and that in know- 
ing it participates in the being of things. It is still 

1 See above, p. 206. 

2 The Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philosophers, vol. i. p. 193. 
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more explicitly contained in Aristotle’s doctrine that 
the reason in a true sense 7s all things that it knows." 
It is implied, however little he realized its full sig- 
nificance, in Kant’s doctrine that the Self, instead of 
being as he sometimes seems to think, an empty 
form that recedes from its relation to the object into 
itself, is a centre of activity whose nature it is to go 
out of itself to objects and other selves, and to 
return thence with a new consciousness of itself and 
of that which is other than itself? Anything that 
falls short of this, as Kant’s in the end does, is to 
Caird at least an arrested form of Idealism; any- 
thing that goes beyond it and denies the element of 
difference is an Idealism that has gone to seed. In 
either case it is one that must fail to satisfy the 
demands that are made upon philosophy by the 
humanistic spirit of our age. 

If it be urged against a theory that finds in self- 
consciousness so interpreted the very type of reality, 
that it must in consistency deny reality to anything 
that is not self-conscious and assert the paradox 
that ‘‘ every object thinks,’’ Caird was prepared to 
admit with Plato and Bradley that there may be 
different degrees, or, as he preferred to express it, 
different kinds of reality—a doctrine which he found 
himself the freer to maintain in view of the place 
which he assigned to the idea of evolution as the 
key to the interpretation of the different forms under 
which reality is revealed to us. 


1 See Arist. de An. iii. 4. Suvdue mis éort ra vonTra 6 vods and Caird’s 
treatment of it in The Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philosophers, 
i. pp. 332 foll. 


2 See especially Critical Philosophy of Kant, vol. i. p. 407 foll. 
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It is the tenacity with which he held to this inter- 
pretation of Idealism and the consistency with 
which he expounds it that constitutes the chief 
importance for our time of Caird’s metaphysical 
philosophy. What it meant for him will be best 
seen if we follow some of the applications which he 
made of it in the main departments of philosophy. 


JoM.C. T 


CHAPTER IV 
SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 


WE have seen how Caird conceived the main problem 
of modern philosophy as that of “ gaining or re- 
gaining such a view of things as shall reconcile us 
to the world and to ourselves.’’ The need of this 
reconciliation has arisen from the threat to “ the 
mighty hopes that make us men”’ which the vic- 
torious advance of the physical sciences seems to 
involve. While material knowledge marches steadily 
along ‘‘ the secure path of science,’ the claims of 
the spirit seem more and more to find their defenders 
rather in the ‘ undrilled battalions of unscientific 
opinion than in the rival army of science.’’1 Such 
a state of things is fatal to man’s spiritual unity. 
But neither can it be good for science and knowledge 
themselves, seeing that it awakens in many of the 
best minds of the age a distrust of all rational ex- 
planation of the world in which they live, and forms 
a standing invitation to them to fall back on un- 
reasoning faith. Already in Kant’s time this con- 
flict had become the main problem of the age. 
Kant’s solution of it consisted rather in a species of 
disarmed neutrality than in any real reconciliation 
of the conflicting claims. Materialism was met by 
1 Critical Philosophy of Kant, vol. i. p. 41. 
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the proof that its concepts, valid though they were 
for the explanation of phenomena, were inapplicable 
to things as they are in themselves. At the same 
time, philosophy was warned off the disputed 
territory, as equally impotent to establish any 
positive conclusions as to the reality of spirit. The 
position was clearly an unstable one, and since Kant’s 
time there has been a constant renewal on the part of 
science of the attempt to find “ natural law in the 
spiritual world ” and to assimilate the mental to the 
physical order. On the other hand, this attempt has 
been as constantly met by “‘ obstinate questionings 
that refuse to be kept within the lines laid down for 
them by the Critical Philosophy.” Caird’s own 
reading of Kant’s principle seemed to him to carry 
us beyond this see-saw. On the one hand, it vindi- 
cated the claim of the sciences to a knowledge of the 
real as opposed to the world of mere appearance 
and left them free to carry out their own assumptions 
to the utmost limit of their applicability. On the 
other hand, it enabled him to find implied in the ideal 
of the sciences themselves a deeper principle which 
set a limit to these assumptions. 

The principle that Kant had established (to repeat 
it) was that all knowledge reflects the unity of the 
mind itself. This did not mean merely that psycho- 
logically every act of knowledge involves a reference 
to the experience of the knowing subject as a whole, 
as understood in the modern doctrine of apper- 
ception—important as this is in view of any attempt 
to reduce knowledge to a mere succession of sensa- 
tions with their accidental associations. It meant 

further that, from the side of logic and epistemology, 
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in every act of knowledge a multiplicity of aspects 
is brought together in a form which reflects the 
nature of the mind itself, functioning through its 
categories or principles of interpretation. Further 
still, it meant that this unity provides us with an 
ideal of the form that completely satisfying know- 
ledge must ultimately take. ‘‘ Our faculty of know- 
ledge,’ said Kant himself, ‘‘ feels a higher want 
than merely to spell out phenomena according to 
their synthetic unity in order to be able to read 
them as experience.” It feels the want to see the 
world as a whole of interconnected parts and ulti- 
mately as one with the intelligence which apprehends 
ae 

Where Kant faltered was in his conceiving of this 
ideal as nowhere verified in actual experience. In 
his own language it was not a “‘ constitutive ’’ but 
merely a “ regulative’”’ principle. It inspires and 
guides the procedure of the sciences without ever 
being found as an element in the actual constitution 
of nature. To Caird, on the contrary, it was “‘ the 
latent assumption,’ which every intelligence carries 
with it in all its reflective dealings with its experience 
from the simplest to the highest, that the world is one 
and that to see it in its unity is to see it as it really 
is in itself. Science begins in wonder, in other 
words, in the first clash of this ‘‘ latent assumption ”’ 
with the apparent incoherence that early experience 
reveals. In saying this, Idealism has no quarrel 
with the familiar fact that science has its origin in 
practical needs and to the end is never wholly 
divorced from them. It merely calls attention to 
the equally familiar fact that to seek for unity is itself, 
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as Kant calls it, a want, which, if not practical in the 
ordinary sense, is as fundamental as those we 
ordinarily call practical. 

While all science is thus a search for syste- 
matic unity in experience, it is the search for a 
unity of elements which must first be seen in their 
no less essential differences. Science must be 
analytic before it can be synthetic. It must be 
abstract before it can be concrete. And this means 
not merely that it must reduce the things and events 
with which it deals to their ultimate elements before 
it can unite them, but that it must limit itself in the 
first instance to some one cross-section or rather 
layer of the solid world, some particular aspect of 
the things about us, before, by piecing these again 
together, it can gather the lesson of the full nature 
of the whole of which they are the parts. It was in 
this way that reflection first struck into ‘‘ the secure 
path of science,” and it is in this way that one after 
another of these aspects of things (their numerical 
and geometrical relations, their material structure 
and determinate motions, their qualitative diver- 
sities) came to attract attention. It is thus that the 
several sciences have arisen and, so far as they have 
been true to their ideal and method, they have gone 
on conquering and to conquer. 

The danger is that these conquests should blind 
them to the limiting conditions under which their 
triumphs have been won and that they should forget 
the rock whence they were hewn. It is indeed 
natural, and in a sense right, that they should to some 
extent forget, seeing that ‘‘ science requires rather the 
thorough and unhesitating application of a category 
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than the perception of its limits.” Yet the limits 
are there. Nothing exists that falls only under one 
category or mode of explanation, or exists in only a 
single relation to other things. ‘‘ There is no aspect 
or element of the real world which exists alone. Of 
none of them can we say what it would be or whether 
it could be at all, if the others were removed.’’? 
Things are more than the numerical aggregates, or 
than the changing forms of energy, or than the com- 
binations of chemical elements that mathematics and 
mechanics and chemistry respectively assume. It 
might, indeed, be claimed by these sciences that this 
fact constitutes no real limit: that, while account 
must of course be taken of these other relations, this 
merely means that the problem, which science as a 
whole has to face in carrying out its principles, 
becomes more complex and difficult as the scope of 
their application widens. This, as a matter of fact, is 
the claim that has been persistently put forward by 
mechanical physics in modern times. The answer 
of Idealism to it is not to appeal against science to 
some other principle, such as revelation or faith, 
brought in from without to limit its claims, but to 
appeal to science itself, recalling it to its own principle, 
the faith or the ideal which inspires it. If it is true 
to itself it will admit, in the first place, that the 
ideal is to render the world intelligible to thought, 
to attain such a conception of the world as will show 
it to be a system of inwardly related parts, revealing 
itself in changing forms, yet maintaining itself 
through them in its own individuality. In the 
second place, it will admit that this ideal is unrealiz- 
1 Evolution of Religion, vol. i. p. 322. 
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able so long as the thinker remains within the limits 
of any single category or relation. 

It is for this reason that we fail to make the world 
intelligible to ourselves if, for example, we treat it 
as merely an accidental collection of things acting 
upon one another from without, or again as a series 
of changes, in which the cause merely disappears 
in the effect So far as scientific thought is 
arrested at this point of view (and mechanics 
is right in requiring that for its special purpose 
it should be so arrested), the mind in the pur- 
suit of its own ideal will be driven on by the 
scientific impulse itself to cancel the self-imposed 
limitations of the mechanical sciences and seek for 
categories more adequate to the solution of their 
own problems. This is not due merely to the greater 
number of the phenomena to be explained in the 
concrete world, but to successive changes in the 
character of the phenomena to be explained. And 
it points to two things. It shows first that ‘“ the 
general faith that the world is an intelligible system 
requires to be justified in a different way in every 
new science. Physics and chemistry have secrets 
which cannot be unlocked with a mathematical key ; 
nor would biology ever have made the advance, 
which in this century it has made, without the aid 
of a higher conception of evolution than that which 
reduces it to a mere ‘ mode of motion.’ And if the 
effort, which is now being made to explain the nature 
and history of man, is to succeed it undoubtedly will 
require a still higher conception or principle of 


1 Critical Philosophy of Kant, vol. ii. p. 519. 
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explanation.” ! It points, secondly, to the fact that 
not only are we unable to apply our science, but we 
cannot know what its results really mean unless we 
reverse the process of abstraction with which we 
began and reinstate the elements which we left out 
of account.2 And if this is so, it seems to follow 
that ultimately every object requires the highest 
principle to explain it, ‘‘ at least,’’ Caird adds, “ for 
a philosophy which accepts the principle of evolu- 
tion,’ as most present-day philosophers do. If we 
would understand what the results of the sciences 
really mean, we must look back upon these results 
and re-read them in the light of the self-conscious 
intelligence, which, as Plato says of the Good, is 
the principle alike of the being of the world and of 
our knowledge of it. 

Returning to the question of the general character 
of scientific knowledge and the relation of the special 
sciences to one another, we shall recognize that, 
while as specializations or divisions of knowledge 
they are necessarily abstract, and for this reason 
must individually fail to give us the key to the 
explanation of the world they have divided between 
them, they nevertheless may differ in the degree of 
their abstractness. Modern attempts at a logic of 
the sciences, such as those of Comte and Spencer, 
have made us familiar with this view of them as 
forming a hierarchy of growing concreteness from 
mathematics to sociology. This will not, however, 
mean, as these philosophers supposed, that the later 
and more concrete sciences differ from the earlier 

1 Evolution of Religion, vol. i. p. 5 and n, quoted below. 
* OD. cit. p. 323. 
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and more abstract merely in embracing a wider range 
of facts to be correlated under the same principle as 
suffices in the case of the earlier. There is a hierarchy 
also of principles, each of which is higher than its 
logical predecessor in so far as it corrects the abstract- 
ness of its point of view—the last the highest in 
the sense that it alone presents us with an idea that 
is adequate to interpret to us the whole fullness of 
reality. In order to do so it must be able to carry 
us beyond that last of all abstractions, the abstraction 
of the object of knowledge from the knowing mind. 
It is thus that we must conceive of a philosophy of 
the human spirit, not as something which has to be 
vindicated against the advance of the special sciences, 
but as something which is already vindicated in it. 
Spirit is justified of all its children. To complete the 
justification, more, certainly, is required of a philo- 
sophy of knowledge than a demonstration of ‘‘ the 
general idealistic view of the world.’’ There remains 
for philosophy the Herculean task of seeking to trace 
the inner connexion of the principles of which science 
avails itself at different levels of interpretation. 
Caird was well aware of this, and held that Hegel 
had done a lasting service to philosophy in pointing 
‘it out, however defective his own attempt to perform 
this task may ultimately be judged to be. 

While he had the utmost sympathy with younger 
men, who, like Dr. M‘Taggart and Mr. Bradley, 
sought to revise or supplement Hegel’s work, Caird 
himself never attempted anything of the kind. He 
seemed to feel that the more pressing work of philo- 
sophy in his time was to insist on the central principle 
of Idealism, as he had come to understand it, and to 
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apply it to the reinterpretation of man’s moral, 
social and religious life. He was perhaps confirmed 
in this view by his conviction that, valuable as was 
the work of these two distinguished writers, they 
both seemed to him to have failed (though in different 
ways) at a crucial point to realize the full strength 
of the principle of self-consciousness as the uniting 
focus of all differences the clue to the solution of all 
ultimate problems. Bradley’s ‘“‘ Absolute ”’ had be- 
come more and more like Spinoza’s Substance 
in which all differences were lost. M‘Taggart’s 


' community of souls made perfect in Jove had 


left the relation of reason and will to this all- 
absorbing principle in the last instance inexplicable.’ 


Before following Caird in his application of the 
principle of self-consciousness in other fields, it may 
serve further to bring out the significance of his view 
of it, if we contrast it shortly with the contemporary 
attempt to solve the same problem in a different way 
by carrying the war into the camp of science and at- 
tempting to dissolve the conception of mechanism itself 
by “ letting contingency into the very heart of things.’’? 
Though the view has had distinguished representa- 
tives in England, the clearest statement of it is pro- 
bably that contained in Emile Boutroux’s book on the 
Contingency of the Laws of Nature, first published in 
1874. It is impossible here to follow the detailed 


1 Caird’s criticism of Dr. M‘Taggart is contained in an unprinted 
manuscript of his report as examiner for the Doctorate of Letters 
upon his book Studies in Hegelian Dialectic: see p. 237. For criti- 
cism of Mr. Bradley, see above, p. 286. 


* Ward’s Naturalism and Agnosticism, vol. ii. p. 280 (3rd ed.). 
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exposition! The essence of it is that science, in 
offering a mechanical explanation of things, fails to 
grasp the essence of that which it analyzes. There 
is in nature even in its lowest and simplest forms 
an element of spontaneity or accident which science 
fails to take into account. This failure, moreover, 
is inevitable, seeing that it follows from the very idea 
of what constitutes intelligibility, viz. reduction to 
exact equivalence (4=A). A fortiori it is impossible 
for science by such a logic to explain higher and 
more complex forms of reality, such as are found in 
life and mind. 

Boutroux’s view, as thus stated in condensed 
form, bears an apparent resemblance to Caird’s. 
It recognizes that reality shows a progress from 
lower to higher forms, and insists with him that 
the higher cannot be explained in terms of the lower, 
the fuller in terms of the emptier. On the other 
hand, the ground of this contention is not, with 
Boutroux, that science is abstract, in that it isolates 
one phase or aspect of the world, but that this aspect 
has no real existence except in the mind of the 
scientist. There is no rigorous conformity to law 
in nature answering to the logical rigour of science 
with its definitions, postulates, hypotheses and 
proofs. In attacking, therefore, the conceptions of 
science, philosophy is tilting at a windmill. These 
conceptions correspond to nothing in nature herself, 
but are artificial constructions of science, ‘‘ a well- 
made language,’’ devised to serve her own ends, 
but without roots in the nature of things. 


1 For a brilliant review of it, with which Caird would have heartily 
agreed, see Guido de Ruggiero’s Modern Philosophy, p. 160 foll, 
(Eng. Tr. Allen & Unwin, 1920). 
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A view of this kind, resolving, as it does, all scientific 
and ultimately all philosophical truth into what hap- 
pens to work in the sense of what saves work, however 
satisfactory it may seem to the distinguished mathe- 
maticians and physicists! who have adopted it, is 
in fundamental contradiction to Caird’s view of the 
relation between reason and thought on the one 
hand, and reality on the other, as he, after Kant, con- 
ceived it. Instead of seeing that thought and reality 


, are indissolubly connected from the first, the theory 
,conceives of thought as a merely formal activity 


approaching a ready-made reality from the outside 


- and endeavouring to fit nature’s concrete phenomena 
' into its own abstract formulae. Instead of a reason 


| 
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‘immanent in Nature, we have a reason brought in 
from the outside, and the whole work of Kant is 
destroyed. The theory makes a false start in 
attributing to science as the principle of its logic 
the empty formula A=A. It ends, as was only to 
be expected, in reducing the laws of nature to statis- 
tical statements of average results whose “ truth ”’ 
(if this can have any meaning) is guaranteed by 
their utility. The significance of a view like Caird’s 
consists in its offering another alternative to the 
choice here offered, between the interpretation of 
science as mere tautology or as mere economy. 
Thought in general is never merely analytic and 


| tautological. It is always in search of unity in 
| | difference, when it is not in search of difference in 


(; ‘unity. The thought of the physical sciences is the 


search for a particular kind of unity in a particular 
kind of difference. Economy in application—the 


1 E.g. M. Henri Poincaré. 
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degree in which a formula works for particular 
purposes—is an excellent practical test. But the 
real test of its truth is the degree in which it works 
im with experience as a whole; in other words, the 
degree in which it fits into the general scheme of 
consistent judgments which all thought and all 
science assume as their ideal goal. 


If it be asked how far, upon such a view as this, 
mechanical explanations of phenomena ought to be 
carried and what it is that sets a limit to them, 
Caird’s answer to the first question is that they must 
be carried to their utmost limits in every field of 
investigation. To forestall the results of the physical 
sciences in their analytic work of tracing the material 
conditions of events and to appeal prematurely to 
final causes, as Socrates, for instance, is represented 
as doing in a well-known passage in the Phaedo, is 
to ‘‘ pluck the unripe fruit of wisdom” and to 
condemn ourselves to failure. ‘' Teleology may not 
under all circumstances be a barren study, but it 
must be barren to anyone who is not prepared to 
go through the patient labour of dissection and 
analysis.’’1 We have got to realize the magnitude 
and slowness of the mining process of science before 
we can hope to reach the end or ultimate result of 
philosophy. ‘‘It is just when analysis has done 
its work as completely as possible, that we become 
clearly conscious that no final account (of the actions 
of man or any other being) can be given, till we have 
discovered the one principle that manifests itself in 
all its differences and binds them into one organic 
1 The Evolution of Theology in the Greek Philosophers, vol. i. p. 134. 
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whole.” It was for this reason that Caird was 
prepared to see in the critical and apparently de- 
structive work of science a necessary phase in.the 
process by which the human mind advances to 
sound constructive results. ‘‘ The revolt of science 
against a premature teleology was a necessary step 
in the very history of the process by which in modern 
times philosophy has been advancing to a more 
complete teleological view of the universe.’’? 

The answer to the second of the above questions 
is that what limits the mechanical principle is not 
some unintelligible surd that escapes all law or 
rational explanation, but the fact that a mechanical 
law remains itself unintelligible unless it be taken 
as a partial statement of a higher law. The diff- 
culty which the “ philosophy of contingency ” seeks 
to meet is a self-made one and largely arises from the 
narrow meaning assigned to “ law,” as something 
pressing upon things from the outside. So soon as 
we substitute for this (largely metaphorical) use of 
the word the idea of law as simply a principle of 
explanation, we shall be prepared to admit that the 
reign of law is universal and that nothing happens 
without a cause, while at the same time insisting 
that there are many kinds of law and many kinds 
of cause. As a matter of fact, as we have seen, 
each new level of existence requires a new law or 
principle of explanation. As Caird himself says in 
a passage which anticipates the above criticism of 
the kind of arrested Idealism which this philosophy 
represents: ‘If we try to dispense with such a 
principle, we shall find many a phenomenon escaping 


1 OP. cit. pp. 133 and 135. 
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into contingency and defying all our efforts to find 
a place for it in our imperfectly conceived cosmos. 
What is worse, the attempt to subject facts to an 
insufficient theory is apt to.awaken a revolt against 
the very idea of law and even to call forth a denial 
of the possibility of any rational explanation of the 
facts in question. And the only result that can 
emerge will be an unprofitable controversy between 
those who would solve the difficulty by means of an 
inadequate principle and those who maintain that 
it cannot be solved on any principle whatever, or, 
in other words, that we must be content with a 
faith that cannot be rationally justified.’ * 


1 Evolution of Religion, i. pp.6 and 7. The general harmony of 
the above view with current theories of ‘‘ relativity ’’’ hardly requires 
to be pointed out. 


CHAPTER V 
ETHICS 


Ir may seem surprising that though engaged during 
a long life in teaching Moral Philosophy Caird left 
no systematic work upon Ethics. Even his public 
class teaching in Glasgow was mainly historical, and 
consisted rather in a review of older theories than 
in an independent development of one of his own. 
This omission indeed towards the end of his life he 
intended to supply, but it is doubtful whether he 
would have added anything material to what may 
be read by the attentive student between the lines 
of his criticism of others. He believed in Jowett’s 
dictum that ‘“‘ moral philosophy should be largely 
historical,’’ and seemed always to find himself more 
at home in bringing out the essential truth that 
underlies the great classical writers than in develop- 
ing his own ideas in detail. The method gave scope 
to the power, in which he was not excelled by Hegel 
himself, of criticising philosophies from within. He 
never sought to refute a theory by a logic alien to 
its own—holding, as he did, that a philosophy 
which did not refute itself was either irrefutable or 
not worth refuting. It is to be remembered, more- 
over, that in Ethics, as elsewhere, his main interest 
tended to centre round the single point of the 
304 
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meaning and implications of the principle of self- 
consciousness. When these were understood in all 
their significance there remained little else to say. 
A recent writer! has mentioned, as a current criti- 
cism of the Idealistic Philosophy, that it has ‘t‘ much 
to say but little to teach.” With regard to Caird 
the epigram might have some point if it were in- 
verted. He had much to teach but little to say. 
Here at any rate we must be content to try to indicate 
what he regarded as the central principle of a sound 
and comprehensive Ethics. 


We have already seen how the problem presented 
itself to him, as the vindication of the authority of 
the self-imposed law of duty or right over the law 
of the merely sensitive nature which we have in 
common with the lower animals. It is in the power 
of being determined by such a law, in other words 
of being self-determined, that human freedom con- 
sists. The question therefore of the ‘‘ freedom of 
the will’? was not one, as is sometimes said, that 
Ethics can afford to neglect. On the contrary, it is 
quite central to the whole discussion. If there is 
no self-determination, no power of determining 
conduct by the idea of a self other than the fragment 
of our nature which finds satisfaction in the objects 
of our relatively isolated and casual desires, all 
moral distinctions fall to the ground. The ultimate 
problem of Ethics is therefore that of the real opera- 
tion in human conduct of the idea or consciousness 
of such a self and the relation of it to the objects of 
instinct and appetite, passion and desire, which are 


1G. S. Brett in History of Psychology, vol. ili. p. 90. 
J.M.C. U 
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the springs of unreflective action. So stated this 
was to Caird merely another form of the problem of 
the relation of self-consciousness to the consciousness 
of. objects in knowledge. The difficulties we en- 
counter, or rather which we make for ourselves, in 
trying to answer the one are, mutatis mutandis, the 
same as those we encounter in trying to answer 
the other. The solution of them is to be sought in 
the same fundamental criticism of the assumption in 
which these difficulties have their root. 

In the case of knowledge, we have seen what this 
assumption consisted in, namely, that in subject 
and object we have at the outset two essentially 
different things existing side by side (in the modern 
phrase, ‘‘ compresent ’’ with each other), and that the 
problem is to define the contribution which each of 
them independently makes to what we call experi- 
ence. In the endeavour to solve this problem 
thinkers, in so far as they were in earnest and refused 
to rest content with a mere unresolved dualism, 
were inevitably driven to choose between an em- 
piricism which gave all (or, at least, all that was 
worth having) to the object, and an idealism which 
reduced the object to a fiction of the mind ultimately 
traceable to the fixity of its own habits or the con- 
fusion of its own ideas. In the one case knowledge 
was the passive reception of something given ready- 
made from without; in the other it was a private 
possession of a subject enclosed within itself. In 
both cases the general result was the same: the 
denial of the possibility of the knowledge of a real 
world. In the one case we have a mere succession 
of particular impressions and memories unfocussed 
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in that integral, internally coherent form we call 
experience ; in the other we have a subject without 
windows or doors opening on nothing beyond itself. 
The only way out of this impasse was to return to 
the initial assumption and to revise it in the light 
of a more thoroughgoing analysis. What such an 
analysis reveals is not two realities, a subject and 
an object, existing independently of each other, but 
two sides of one reality : an object, which comes to 
be an object only through the activity of the sub- 
ject ; and a subject, which only manifests itself in 
active communion with an object. 

_ In Ethics the place of the antithesis between object 
and subject is taken by the opposition between the 
passions (including instincts, appetites and desires), 
each with its own externally given object, and the 
reason or conscience with its claim to dominate and 
supersede the motive which these supply by an 
inner, self-given and universal law. In Ethics also, 
corresponding to the two opposite lines on which 
the solution of the problem of knowledge was sought, 
we have successive attempts to resolve this dualism 
by subordinating everything to passion or every- 
thing to reason. 

On the one hand there was the theory that the 
will can respond to no object except in so far as 
appetite and passion are enlisted on its side: in 
Hume’s phrase, that reason neither is nor can be 
anything more than ‘‘ the handmaid of the passions.” 
It is easy to see where such a theory leads. It 
is true that a being who, like man, has the 
power of thought and language, can abstract from 
particular satisfactions the pleasure which is a 
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common feature of them and, by making this into 
an object, set the idea of happiness as a sum total 
of satisfactions against the satisfaction of momentary 
desire. But if this emendation meets some of the 
more obvious difficulties of the ‘‘ handmaid ” theory, 
it leaves the position essentially the same. For, in 
the first place, it makes no real difference in the 
motives of action. The only motives are the natural 
inclinations which man shares with the animal 
creation. Reason contributes nothing except the 
power of conceiving their objects in the abstract and 
of ordering details so as to secure a maximum of 
satisfaction in them. In the second place, there 
would be no real unity introduced in this way into 
human life. The idea of ‘‘ happiness’ in Caird’s 
words ‘‘ would afford no principle of unity to mark 
out the compass and articulation of a definite whole 
so that every part might have its destined place. 
It would be merely ‘a general title’ under which 
many particulars could be brought, or an indefinite 
aggregate of similar parts, which have no essential 
relations, and which, therefore, form only a quanti- 
tative whole, z.e. do not, properly speaking, form a 
whole at all. Viewing it as an end, we could not 
tell that any element was essential to it; and, viewing 
action as a means to its attainment, we could not 
say that any action would finally help or hinder it. 
In any case the influence of this ‘ ideal of the imagi- 
nation ’ (as Kant would call it) would not be different 
in character from the influence of the desires of 
particular pleasures, though it might introduce some 
external restraint of one desire with a view to the 
gratification of another, or of all desires with a 
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view to a (doubtfully calculable) sum of gratifica- 
tions.”’? Herewith finally would disappear all claim to 
the universality which is an essential feature of the 
moral consciousness. Appeal doubtless is made to 
experience, and this is something that is open to 
all. But ‘“‘ the experience in question would be 
good only for the individual and for the individual 
only at a particular time.” 

Opposing this experiential theory we have, on the 
other hand, the attempt to assign to reason, as an 
independent factor in human nature, the power of 
determining conduct in its own right in defiance of 
the claims of natural appetite and desire. It was 
along this line that the Stoics, in the ancient world, 
Kant, in the modern, sought to make room for the 
autonomy of the will and to vindicate the reality of 
a universal law of Duty essentially opposed to the 
call of particular desires. As developed by these 
philosophers, this theory contained an _ essential 
element of truth. By assigning to the rational self 
the réle of an autonomous principle, requiring the 
subjection of the natural inclinations to a law of its 
own, it cuts away the roots of the attempt to find 
an immediate identity between the spiritual and the 
natural, and seeks to provide a place for a true 
moral order, an order which ought to be, as con- 
trasted with the order that 7s. With this aim a true 
ethics must be in essential sympathy. All true 
moral growth involves a definite break with the life 
of mere natural impulse. The whole truth at once 
of Christianity and of moral philosophy seemed to 
Caird to be summed up in the principle that we 

1 Critical Philosophy of Kant, vol. ii. p. 182. 
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must ‘‘ die to live,’’ die to the ‘‘ law of the members ”’ 
in order to live to the ‘‘ law of the mind.” ‘ This 
discord of the universal form of reason with the 
content derived from the particular passions is the 
essential element of the truth which is contained in 
all ascetic systems of Ethics.” 

None the less, he held that these systems had 
failed equally with all forms of naturalism (though 
in an opposite way) at the crucial point. This 
failure was veiled in Kant himself by a depth of 
moral insight which carried him beyond the strict 
logic of his premisses. But with all the justice 
that we can do him (and no one has done him more 
justice than Caird) we have to acknowledge in the 
end the essential formalism and barrenness of his 
system. The reason was that it shared “ the con- 
genital fault of all merely negative systems which 
forget that a negative implies a positive, and that, 
if we attempt to treat a negative relation as negative 
only, it ceases to be a relation or indeed to be any- 
thing at all.”’* As contrasted with naturalism it is 
necessary to emphasize the fact that in every human 
consciousness “there is a more or less distinctly 
perceived antagonism between the immediate grati- 
fication of impulse and the realization of the self, 
and so between that which men feel inclined to do 
and that which they conceive they ought to do. 
What ascetic systems do is to sharpen the anta- 
gonism to a point at which reason appears as just 
the negative of passion.” * To remain at this point 
is as disastrous as never to have reached it. For 
to deny the place of passion and desire is to cut 

1 Ob. cit. p. 201. * Ibid. p. 200. 
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oneself off from all concrete human interests, to 
shut the spirit up in the cell of its own self-contained 
independence, instead of finding a home for it in 
the wide world of human good. In opposition to 
all this we must maintain that ‘‘ the moral ideal has 
no meaning except as it expresses, not only ‘ the 
spirit of the years to come yearning to mix itself 
with life,’ but also the spirit which is already mixing 
itself with life, which only as it does so mix, can 
be present to the consciousness of men as their 
moral ideal.’’4 

The error which underlies both of these one- 
sided theories, like that which underlies the corre- 
sponding theories of knowledge, consists in the false 
opposition of the terms of the problem. It was not 
perceived that, as elements in the nature of a being 
capable of self-consciousness, the character of the 
inclinations is altered and the distinction between 
them and “reason”? is already in principle over- 
come. In human desire, even in its simplest form, 
as distinguished from mere animal appetite, we 
have an implicit reference of the object to a self; 
in the more complicated and self-conscious form (as 
in deliberation or temptation) we have the explicit 
distinction between some particular object and a 
permanent self which seeks its satisfaction in it. 
When therefore we speak, as we do in such a case, 
of the opposition between inclination and reason, 
it is not an opposition between a merely natural and 
a spiritual self, but between a self (which is by its 
very nature spiritual) as imperfectly realized in 
some particular object and a self which can only be 

1 Ob. cit. p. 240. 
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fully realized in a form of life in which all particular 
objects are subordinated to the good of the whole. 
From the first we are in a world of real objects or 
things desired. From the first, also, we are in a 
world of ideals. Even when there is no sense of 
opposition between the actual and the ideal, and we 
seem to be following mere natural inclination, yet, 
in so far as the impulse comes before us as our 
inclination, the ground of the opposition is implicitly 
present. As Caird puts it: ‘‘ The very intro- 
duction of the particular object as an element into 
self-consciousness—and it must be so introduced, 
if represented as an end for me—involves that it 
is subjected to a kind of unconscious criticism, in 
which it is compared with the idea of good.” * As 
a matter of fact, the conditions of this criticism are 
always present, if not in the stirring of an inward 
‘conscience ’’ in the individual, yet in the require- 
ments of a social life which exercises a curb on 
natural selfishness. ‘‘ In such a community, even if 
it be of the most elementary form, even if it be con- 
fined to the simplest domestic or tribal ties, there is a 
beginning of that separation of the natural from, and 
its subordination to the spiritual, of which the highest 
moral life can be nothing more than the development.’”? 


It has often been asked whether there is anything 
really original in the Idealist Philosophy of Caird 
and Green. Real originality is a severe, in the end 

1Op. cit. p. 284. 

2 Op. cit. p. 235. See Gorgias, 466, where it is said of tyrants 
ovdev yap moeiy Gv Bovdovra, ws eros elmeiv’ Tovey pévto 3 Te dv avrois dbén 


Bé\rwrov eva and Caird’s comment on it: Evolution of Theology in 
the Greek Philosophers, i. p. tot. 
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perhaps an ambiguous test. Applied in the sense 
of absolute newness, who would stand before it ? 
But if it be taken to mean, as it ought to be, the 
discovery of new significance and new applications 
of what is old and familiar, it has a wider range. 
The perception that what man as a self-conscious 
being really seeks is not to satisfy his desires but 
to satisfy himself, and that he can only satisfy 
himself by the highest and most comprehensive of 
goods is as old as Plato’s distinction in the Gorgias 
_ between what men desire and choose and what they 
wil. It was a new application of this principle, 
amounting to a new departure, when it was seized 
upon and developed by Green in the masterly 
chapters at the beginning of the Prolegomena to 
Ethics, and not less brilliantly applied by Caird in 
his criticism of Kant’s Metaphysic of Ethics. Their 
own moral philosophy is sometimes represented as 
an attempt to ‘‘ found ethics upon metaphysics.”’ 
That there can be no true and satisfying ethical 
theory which is not organically connected with a 
true theory of knowledge and reality was of course 
the conviction of both Caird and Green. But, so 
far as this particular doctrine of the nature of will 
and desire is concerned, what we find in both of 
‘them is only a particularly penetrating piece of 
psychological analysis, which it is not too much to 
say has been supported and confirmed by the best 
writers in this field since their time.’ 


1See, for instance, Stout’s Manual of Psychology, bk. iv. chap. x. 
Readers familiar with recent developments of the psychology of 
feeling and instinct can hardly fail to recognize how much Caird’s 
whole treatment of desire has in common with them. If some of 
the writers, to whom we owe these developments, had been more 
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Returning to the problem as stated at the outset, 
we shall be prepared in the light of this analysis, 
while rejecting the error, to do justice to the truth 
that Naturalism and Formal Idealism respectively 
contain. Naturalism is right in its contention that 
thought or reason in itself can provide no motive 
of action. All action springs from felt want in man 
and animal alike. But in man want comes as a 
tension of feeling between the present state and the 
idea of an object, in attaining which the tension 
will be relieved and his want will be satisfied. In 
this tension, which can only exist in a being with 
the capacity of thought (though there is no need to 
limit it to man), there lies the promise and potency 
of determination by the idea of a self as something 
more than and, it may be, opposed to the satis- 
faction of the particular want. Without this power 
of setting the self, as a universal, against the par- 
ticular object, morality is impossible ; with it, morality 
is already there in germ. On the other hand, it is 
in the recognition of the necessity of this negative 
attitude to the claim of mere feeling that, as already 
said, the truth of the opposite theory lies. In being 
conscious of myself, I am conscious of what is more 
than any particular inclination or aggregate of 
inclinations : their satisfaction is not the satisfaction 


careful to read the results of their analysis in the light of his central 
doctrine that a being with the capacity for self-consciousness can 
never be a mere meeting ground of forces but is always, potentially 
at least, the centre of a growing more or less systematized world of 
interests, they would have been saved from a good many mistakes, 
and would have greatly added to the philosophical value of their 
work. I may perhaps be allowed to refer to what I have said on 
this point in Social Purpose, p. 66 foll. 
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of me. What it fails to recognize is that this some- 
thing more is not a self, which is to be realized in 
independence of all objects of desire, but one that 
is to be realized in an organized whole of objects, 
the ideal of which is latent in every being who has 
capacity of self-consciousness. Hence the law 
which the individual lays down for himself is not 
that he should cease to desire but that he should 
cease to take his desires at their face value, un- 
_ checked by the idea of the whole in which his “‘ good’ - 
consists and to which particular objects only con- 
tribute the constituent elements. True, there is no 
desire which is not related to some sort of whole 
and there are degrees of comprehensiveness—of 
reality, as Plato would have said—in the objects 
of desire. But this merely means that the check or 
the denial is always of a form of the self: it is the 
denial of it at a lower level in order to affirm it at a 
higher. The higher and completer the good that is 
conceived of the deeper the denial. But we never 
overleap the world of the self within which the soul 
lives and moves and has its being, as some theories 
of self-transcendence suggest. It is ‘‘ more life and 
fuller that we want.’ The want can never be satis- 
fied till all things are ours and we are God’s, or 
rather, as Caird puts it, till all things are ours because 
we are God’s.1 But in being God’s we are only 
more truly our own because more truly individualized, 
more truly self-conscious because knowing ourselves 
as we are known. _ 

But, before passing from the moral to the religious 
consciousness, which is its fulfilment, and to which 

1 Hegel, p. 215. 
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it leads, we have to follow the application which 
Caird makes of this idea of the good as essen- 
tially self-realization in his philosophy of society. 
If the idea of the self as a whole is the clue to the 
moral life, and if, as Caird held, ‘ the moral ideal 
has no meaning except as it expresses the spirit 
which is already mixing itself with life and which, 
only as it does so mix, can be present to the con- 
sciousness of men as their moral ideal,’’ there can 
be no true study of the individual moral conscious- 
ness which is not also a study of social consciousness. 


CHAPTER VI 
SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 


In a sense Caird’s interest in political and social 
philosophy may be said to have been secondary to 
his interest in ethics and religion. Even in his 
masterly little book on Comte’s Social Philosophy he 
is occupied far more with Comte’s general philo- 
sophy and his religion of humanity than with the 
“Positive Polity.”’ Of Green perhaps it might be 
said that the opposite was true, and there is no 
respect in which the work of the two thinkers more 
finely dovetailed than in this. Yet Caird was not 
less convinced than Green that the key to man’s 
ethical life was to be found in his membership in 
an organized community, and no writer has made 
more effective use of this idea than he has in his 
philosophy of religion and particularly in his inter- 
pretation of Christianity. Perhaps it is not too 
much even to say that his whole conception of 
human civilization is set in the framework of the 
conflict between the growing sense of the freedom 
of the individual and the claim of a unitary society 
to the allegiance of its members, which is the funda- 
mental problem of political philosophy. 

At the beginning, as for instance in Greece, the 
natural unity of society easily secured both in fact 
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and theory the dominance of the idea of the com- 
munity as against the first stirrings of individualism 
in ethics and politics. What strikes Aristotle in the 
exacting communism of the Platonic Republic is not 
so much the suppression of individual liberty as the 
suppression of subordinate forms of social life which 
are necessary to make the unity truly organic. It 
was not till the break up of this natural political com- 
munity that pluralistic ideas rose to the dignity of 
an independent philosophy in the teaching of the 
Stoics and Epicureans. Even so, the form which 
Roman civilization took was such as largely to 
reconcile Stoic and Epicurean alike to the legal 
unity itimposed. Inthe modern world the opponents 
have met in far more deadly grip. It is no longer 
Greek meeting Greek—the undeveloped idea of the 
individual meeting the undeveloped idea of the 
State—but the clash of opposites rendered mighty 
by the ranging of new forces on either side. On the 
one side, we have the rise of the nation, with all the 
power that the exigencies of the new environment 
force it to seek ; on the other, the sense of freedom 
and individuality partly inherited from Germanic 
ancestors, but chiefly owing its power to the very 
civic civilization which it challenged. It was in 
this war of elements that modern social philosophy 
had its birth, and from Hobbes to the present day 
it has been seeking for the idea that will reconcile 
and reunite them. Various and complicated as 
political theories have been, they fall naturally into 
two main groups according as, starting from the 
independence of the individual, they have sought 
to explain or explain away the claim of the whole 
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as something entirely secondary ; or, starting from 
the idea of the whole, they have sought to sub- 
ordinate the claims of the individual spirit to its 
necessities. How little the most celebrated of them 
have succeeded is shown by the inevitableness with 
which the element they severally seek to subordinate 
forces itself to the front and extremes meet within 
them. Theories, like those of Rousseau and Kant, 
which have set out from the idea of the freedom 
and autonomy of the individual, have ended in the 
open or thinly veiled assertion of a despotic right of 
the community to compel men to be free. Theories, 
on the other hand, which, like Plato’s and Comte’s, 
begin by giving everything to society, end by refus- 
ing to forces within society—Plato to the family, 
Comte to the working classes—the legitimate expres- 
sion which is its only defence against rebellion and 
anarchy, and so by undermining the authority they 
seek to establish. 

In Caird’s time political thought was still in the 
main divided along these lines. On the Continent, 
and particularly in Germany, it was dominated by 
the conception of the supremacy of the State—the 
result partly of historical circumstances, partly of 
exaggerated claims put forward by philosophers and 
historians. In England and America the prevailing 
theory was individualistic, as formulated in the 
teaching of books like Mill’s Liberty and Spencer’s 
Man versus State. In each case, as was to be 
expected, this onesidedness was met by violent 
forms of reaction: on the Continent by the inter- 
nationalism of Marx or by secret anarchical 
propaganda; in England by the advocacy of a 
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bureaucratic socialism, which threatened the freedom 
not only of individuals but of subordinate forms of 
social organization—even the Trade Union itself— 
with strangulation. The time seemed ripe for a 
social philosophy which should seek to unite the 
elements of truth which these rival philosophies 
contained, and offer some reliable guidance to a 
generation stirred with new hopes and a new spirit 
of constructive reform. It was this timeliness that 
gave the application of the principle of philosophical 
Idealism to social and political problems by Caird 
and Green its peculiar significance. The influence 
of T. H. Green on contemporary social and political 
movements is well known. Caird’s work, as already 
said, was less conspicuously political. On the other 
hand, it may be said that the firmness with which 
he had grasped the central principle of Idealism and 
the fullness and consistency with which he ex- 
pounded it served at once to deepen the foundations 
and to extend the application of the new teaching. 


He recognized clearly the difficulty of the task. 
“The difficulty,” he warns us, “ of a consistent 
Idealism seems to reach its highest point when we 
consider the relations of self-conscious beings.’’} 
Such an Idealism requires us to maintain that, as 
there is no consciousness of the subject except in 
union with an object, so there is no consciousness 
of the self except in union with other conscious 
selves. Yet how can this be? ‘‘ Here we have, it 
would seem, inner lives on both sides, which are 
reciprocally manifested only through an external 

1 Critical Philosophy of Kant, vol. ii. p. 368. 
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medium, and which are not, therefore, in any direct 
contact with each other. How can we say that in 
any sense there is in such lives a unity which tran- 
scends and subordinates the differences? Do we 
not doubtfully infer the inner life of another from 
what he lets us see outwardly, which may be more 
or less deceptive, and which we may more or less 
skilfully interpret ? And how can our communion 
in such circumstances be so intimate as to con- 
stitute a common moral life.’’! 

Caird’s answer to this difficulty was in the first 
place to submit the psychological process by which 
we come to know other minds to the same kind of 
minute analysis as he had already applied to our 
knowledge of material things and to our appre- 
hension of objects of desire. He points out that it 
is a fundamental error to represent the process by 
which we come to know external objects as essen- 
tially different from that by which we know other 
persons. ‘‘It is altogether an illusion to hold that 
we take the body of a man as at once given in per- 
ception and his soul as reached by inference from 
that body.’’ In both cases there is a process of 
interpretation. ‘‘ We are quite as much going 
beyond our inner self and using the analogy of what 
is within to interpret that which is without, when 
we refer our perceptions to inorganic substances 
acting on each other in space and time, as when we 
see in them the manifestation of the thought and 
will of self-conscious beings like ourselves.” ? All 
that can be said is that in the latter case the process 
is much more complex than in the former. But 

1 Ibid. 2 Ibid. p. 370. 

J.M.C, x 
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there is a deeper misunderstanding than this. The 
very ideas of interpretation and inference involve a 
misapprehension. They seem. to assume that we 
know the self first and proceed to interpret things 
in the light of it. As a matter of fact, the starting 
point of knowledge is an undifferentiated feeling in 
which neither subject nor object has as yet appeared. 
The beginning of differentiation is given in the 
transition of feeling into consciousness of an object 
felt. ‘* Feeling ’’ contains in itself the germ of the 
consciousness of self in distinction from and in 
relation to such an object, but this consciousness is 
a further stage of development and, however much 
the consciousness of the object may seem historically 
to precede the consciousness of the subject, the pro- 
cess is throughout bilateral. What holds of the know- 
ledge of objects holds of our knowledge of persons. 
‘“ We find ourselves in others before we find ourselves 
in ourselves ; the full consciousness of self comes 
only through the consciousness of beings without 
us who are also selves. Self-consciousness in one 
is kindled by self-consciousness in another, and a 
social community of life is presupposed in our first 
consciousness of ourselves as individual persons.” 
What has led philosophers astray is the general 
tendency of scientific reflection to harden the just 
distinction between elements—in this case that 
between individual and society—into an opposition 
in which all sense of their essential relationship to 
each other is lost. 

But the psychological account of the process by 
which we come to know other self-conscious beings 
is only part of the solution of our problem. Taken 
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by itself such an account merely establishes a 
de facto relation between self and society ; it does 
not answer the question of the rightfulness of any 
particular relation of the one to the other. By what 
right does society through its laws and systems of 
government exercise constraint over the lives of 
individuals ? If, as our analysis of the moral con- 
sciousness has shown, that only can be right which 
can be required of a man in the name of his own 
nature as a self-determining being, how can it ever 
be right for him to submit himself to the constraint 
of a law which is imposed upon him from without ? 

It was this question that earlier political theory 
sought to answer by representing the will that is 
embodied in law and government as one that pre- 
viously existed in the individual but had been 
transferred by him to the community by a species 
of contract. The theory cannot be met by ironically 
asking, with Carlyle, ‘‘ What pray may have been 
the date of the contract?’’ The transference, 
according to Rousseau and even to Hobbes, is an 
ideal one: it is not what each can be said at any 
time to have willed but what each would will if he had 
the opportunity. But that this defence merely evades 
the real difficulty is clearly seen at both extremes 
of the civic consciousness. At the one end of the 
scale we have the conscience which finds itself in 
opposition to the law of society as failing to repre- 
sent the law of the spirit ; at the other end we have 
the crime, which is at war with it, as exercising 
restraint upon natural self-will. Yet the theory 
points to a fundamental truth in its insistence on 
the distinction between an explicit and an implicit 
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will. The mistake is in the interpretation of the 
nature and content of the latter. The error of all ‘‘ con- 
tract’ theories is that they assume that the nature 
of man as a self-conscious, rationally determined 
being is something realized in an isolated individual 
life, which has no essential relations to other self- 
conscious beings. They are thus led to conceive of 
the law as simply devised to confine individuals 
within definitely determined limits and prevent 
collision with one another. In law as thus nega- 
tively conceived it is impossible to see more than a 
species of compromise between the complete self- 
determination, which is the ideal of individual life, 
and claims arising from the accidental circumstance 
of the existence of other selves. Law and govern- 
ment upon such a view can have no essential relation 
to the ends of the individual as a self-contained 
personality, existing in his own right. It is only a 
further consequence of this that the sphere of law is 
itself necessarily conceived of as limited to the police- 
man’s duty of keeping order and as incapable of 
making any positive contribution to the development 
of human personality. 

It is quite otherwise if, rejecting the initial assump- 
tion of independent individuals, we conceive of the 
system of laws which establishes negative or limiting 
relations between citizens as founded on a prior 
positive relation of community in a form of life which 
is the condition of their realizing their nature as 
rational self-conscious beings. This means, indeed, 
that we must refuse to accept as adequate the con- 


_ ception of each man as an end in himself standing - 
in reciprocal relations to others, who are in like 
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manner ends in themselves. It brings before us the 
truth that each can only be an end as he makes 
himself a means to the ends of society. But this is 
only to say that we must advance from the mechani- 
cal notion of social life as consisting in the reciprocal 
action of independent persons to the organic con- 
ception, according to which each is at once de- 
pendent and independent—at once a member of a 
whole and having a place and function independent 
of every other! From the point of view thus’ 
reached there is a very real sense in which as self- 
conscious beings we may be said to impose law on 
ourselves and, in our lives as members of society, 
to will that this law should be supreme over ourselves 
and others. This does not mean that we assign © 
any absolute value to the law as it actually exists, 
as though it were the final and satisfying condition 
of our freedom. What it means is that its defect, 
where it is defective, is not that it constitutes a 
restraint on what we will to do as isolated indi- 
viduals, but that its restraints are misplaced and 
constitute a hindrance to the realization of the 
essentially social self, the development of whose 
capacities is the ultimate end of all law. 

So interpreted, law and liberty, association and 
freedom no longer appear as terms of an antithesis. 
Each taken by itself and both together taken apart 

from the particular circumstances of the case are 
mere abstractions. ‘‘ Freedom and association are 
not opposed but interdependent ideas, in such a 
sense that, separated from each other, they lose all 
their meaning. If anyone asserts the liberty of the 

1 Critical Philosophy of Kant, vol, ii. p. 361 7. 
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individual, we cannot really say what is the value 
of the liberty he asserts until we know what is the 
nature of his social relations to those with whom, 
or against whom, he enjoys his freedom. If anyone 
asserts the unity of society, we need to ask what is 
the nature of the society he would maintain; how 
far it secures its unity by a mere despotic sup- 
pression of differences, and how far, on the other 
hand, it calls forth the individual and independent 
energies of its members. It is as useless in the 
abstract to denounce anarchy and individualism as 
it is in the abstract to denounce social pressure. 
And we may fairly set the anathemas of Rousseau 
and Diderot on the one side against the anathemas 
of Carlyle and St. Simon on the other. Individual 
liberty is valuable just in proportion to the lower or 
higher form of society as a member of which the 
individual enjoys it. And social unity is valuable 
in proportion as it leads to, or rests on, a higher 
form of individual freedom. We may admit, indeed, 
that the first essential of human civilization is the 
establishment of some kind of authority, some 
social pressure which shall put an end to the savage 
and almost brutal struggle for existence. Some 
kind of unity to limit individualism is the first 
requirement of human life, but that being granted, 
every step in advance consists in this, that the unity 
should be secured with less and less sacrifice of 
individual energy.” 1 The authority, it is true, 
must always remain, and with it the power of en- 
forcing it against those who so far forget their 
nature as social beings as themselves to appeal to 
1 The Moral Aspect of the Economical Problem, pp. 12 and 13. 
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force. But it will have no terror for others. What 
these fear is the guilt or the forgetfulness and not 
the penalty. To them law and authority are merely 
the negative conditions of a social life whose service 
is perfect freedom. 

With this finally goes an enlarged conception of 
the sphere of the public authority. On such a view 
of the relation between society and individual it is 
impossible to lay down a priori any limits to social 
‘“interference.’’ There are some things which the 
law by its very nature cannot do. It cannot ‘ force 
men to be free.’’ Man can only be free in being a 
law to himself. On the other hand, there is no 
limit to the extent to which the public authority 
may remove obstructions to the development of the 
capacities in the exercise of which true freedom 
consists. And where it may it must.t 


It was along such lines that Caird (in general 
agreement with Hegel) sought for the ground of 
social and political obligation. In recent times 
suspicion has been thrown upon the politics of 
Hegelian Idealism as in great measure the source 
of the immoral theory of the State which was so 
largely responsible for the Great War. It is, I think, 
impossible entirely to exonerate Hegel from the 
charge of making exaggerated claims for the authority 
of the State and of using phrases which, if taken 
without qualification, would mean little less than 
that might is right. On the other hand, against a 
view such as Caird’s no similar accusation can be 
brought. Approaching the subject with quite other 


1 Individualism and Socialism, p. 18. 
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political traditions and having drunk more deeply 
of the humanitarian spirit of Kant, perhaps also 
having learned more thoroughly the main lesson of 
Kant’s philosophy, he was under no similar tempta- 
tion to exaggerate the ethical value of the National 
State. He realized with Kant that the full develop- 
ment of man’s capacities as a self-conscious being 
was only possible in a society which reached beyond 
all merely natural limits of family, race or nation, 
and which could transcend and transform these 
natural ties, as individual morality transcends and 
transforms the natural instincts. Hesaw, moreover, 
more clearly than Hegel that although, as a matter 
of fact, no higher unity than that of the national or 
imperial State had yet taken organized form upon 
earth, yet the State in modern times no longer 
represents the highest moral unity of which we can 
conceive. While, therefore, he was prepared to main- 
tain that the State (and he says the same of the 
Family) is that as against which individuals have no 
right, seeing that it is that from which all their rights 
are derived, he adds that this is only so far as it is 
“the ultimate social universal.’”’ And he ends by 
pointing out that ‘‘ the very anticipation of a higher 
moral unity, however vague, leads to a kind of 
emancipation of the individual from the State and so 
causes an apparent separation of Law and Morals.’’} 


Caird nowhere attempted to apply these principles 
in detail to contemporary social or political problems, 


1 See Critical Philosophy of Kant, vol. ii. p. 376, and what he says 
of the modern spirit in The Moral Aspect of the Economical Problem, 
init. 
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but in the two lectures already quoted in The Moral 
Aspect of the Economical Problem (1888) and Indi- 
vidualism and Socialism (1897) he tried to show 
their bearing upon the chief controversy of his time. 
He held that the result of experience and reflexion 
in his own time had been greatly to abridge the 
difference of outlook between individualist and 
socialist, and that it was a mistake to pay too much 
attention to the more violent utterances that come 
from conferences of socialists on the one side, or 
the uncompromising assertions of the representatives 
of Leagues for the Defence of Liberty and Property 
on the other. ‘‘ The real drift of opinion is not per- 
manently affected by partisan vehemency.”’ ‘‘ There 
is a great and growing force of thought and experience, 
which is steadily beating down the noise of faction 
and gaining ground for wider and more compre- 
hensive views,’’ and leading us away from ‘‘ the 
falsehood of extremes.’’ Here as elsewhere he 
found in evolution a “reconciling idea’’ which 
enables us to do justice to both the aspects of social 
life and rise above their opposition. With regard 
to the end of society, this principle teaches us to look 
for it in the utmost development of individual 
capacity, the ‘“‘ utmost strengthening of individual 
independence’ and at the same time in “a close 
interdependence and connection of all the individuals 
with each other such that the common good of 
society shall evoke the greatest devotion on the part 
of the members of it.’’ With regard to the means 
by which, in the course of history, the progressive 
spirit in man has sought to further this end, evolution 
teaches us to find it on the one hand in the emancipa- 
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tion of individuals from direct social pressure, on 
the other in the limitation of ‘“‘ the worst form of 
competition, which is war, and also of the next worst 
form of competition, which is fraud and the exploita- 
tion of the weak by the strong.” For these we have 
to seek to substitute a form of competition ‘‘ which 
is only the natural process whereby the individual is 
pressed up or down, till he finds his proper place— 
the place where he can best serve the community.” 
Evolution warns us doubtless that “‘ great social 
changes cannot be the creation of a day or a year but 
only of the slow working of man’s new circumstances 
upon his thoughts and of the continuous reaction of 
his thoughts upon his circumstances.”’ But it teaches 
us also that “human nature is extraordinarily 
flexible, that it is even capable of the most funda- 
mental changes by the growth of new habits and 
ways of life; that human life and character may 
be, to a degree not easily calculable, remoulded by 
the new ideas that are now pouring in upon us from 
so many sources, and that more perfect relations of 
men with men may be established in the future 
society than have ever yet been imagined.” In this 
sense Caird held that there might only be a verbal 
antithesis between evolution and revolution. In 
revolution, indeed, which takes violence for its watch- 
word, he saw only the raw haste that is “‘ half-sister 
to delay.”” But it followed from his view of the 
organic nature of human life that the change of any 
element in man’s being necessarily involves the 
correlative change of all the other elements. ‘‘ Hence 
of his changes we might say that, more than any 
other kinds of change they are revolutions, transitions 
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in which ‘ old things pass away and all things are 
made new.’ ”’ 

These hopes were shared by many others in his 
time who spoke and wrote of progress and social 
evolution. Where he differed from and advanced 
beyond most of them was in finding the guarantee 
of progress not in any biological law of natural 
selection, nor in the development of an- irrational 
“sympathy,” but in the very nature of man as 
self-conscious intelligence. He would have accepted 
Bosanquet’s dictum that the will contains the principle 
of progress in itself. But he would have added 
that it is a will which can only realize itself through 
the willingness to undertake the burden and the 
labour of thought which in modern politics is the 
prime condition of creative reform. 


CHAPTER VII 
PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


In the justification of the religious consciousness 
philosophy in Caird’s view finds its highest work. 
The book in which he set himself this task was at 
once recognized by the critics on its appearance in 
1893 as his most original and telling contribution 
to the philosophy of his time. ‘‘ We believe,’’ wrote 
Dr. M‘Taggart on the publication of the two volumes 
of Gifford Lectures entitled The Evolution of Religion, 
‘that it would be difficult to overestimate the 
importance of this book. It cannot fail to be of the 
highest value to specialists. But it may well be 
destined to work more honourable because more 
needed. It may serve, as no English book has yet 
served, to mediate between philosophy and life.” 1 
We have already seen that this is precisely how 
Caird conceives of the service of philosophy. Religion 
_as ‘‘ the elevation of the soul to God and the surrender 
of the will to the inspiration which the consciousness 
of God brings with it,’ needs no help from philo- 
sophy. It needs no proof of God and defies all 
criticism of the grounds of its own possibility. Yet 
in the development of the human mind a time 
inevitably comes when questions are raised to which 
1 Mind, N.S. vol. ii. p. 383. 
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religious experience itself provides no sufficient 
answer and men are constrained to advance from 
religion to theology. Once these questions have 
arisen it is impossible to regain the intuitive certainty 
into which they have broken. Such certainty as we 
may receive must come with an admixture of reflec- 
tion, which, if it does not detract from its force, 
must alter its character. Such a time pre-eminently 
is the present when the whole view of the world on 
which traditional religions both in the East and West 
are founded has been changed owing to the advance 
of science and historical criticism, and when “ the 
hard labour of distinguishing in the traditions of the 
past between the germinative principles out of which 
the future must spring, and those external forms 
and adjuncts, which every day is making more 
incredible, must be undertaken by anyone who 
would restore the broken unity of man’s life.”’} 
Build or rebuild our temple we must, but “ the spirit 
of the time compels us to build it with arms in our 
hands, to maintain our religious life amid the jar of 
controversy and with the consciousness of many 
difficulties which demand, but cannot always obtain 
from us a rational solution.” ? 


It is important to realize at the outset precisely 
what is the object of our search. We set about 
our task in the wrong way if we seek for some 
common element of belief shared by all forms of 
religion from the grossest orgiastic fetishism to the 
purest and soberest monotheism. There is no such 

1 Comte’s Social Philosophy, p. 187. 
2 Evolution of Religion, vol. i. p. 38. 
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common belief to be found. Even the belief in a 
Divine Being must prove elusive as a distinguishing 
mark of the religious consciousness, seeing that 
some of the greatest religions have been without it. 
Even were it possible to find such a common element 
it would be no use to us, so different and disconnected 
are the forms in which it must appear. What we 
want is, as Caird expresses it in the above passage, 
a ‘‘germinative principle.’ In the forms through 
which any living thing such as a plant passes—seed, 
root, stalk, flower and fruit—it is vain to look for a 
common quality. What we have is a series of phases 
which a single life-principle exhibits in the course 
, of its development. It is the same with religion. 
Here as elsewhere Caird finds the clue in the idea of 
evolution ‘‘ the most potent instrument for bringing 
back difference to identity which has ever been put 
into the hands of science.’”’1 The task of a philo- 
sophy of religion is that of tracing a single principle 
through all the divergent forms it assumes at 
different stages of the development of. human 
consciousness in general. Difficult and complicated 
though this task must be, it has one advantage which 
is of great importance. For, just as we cannot 
know what the seed is till we know what in the end 
it develops into, so in seeking to understand the 
nature of religion we must look to its later develop- 
ments rather than to its first beginnings : to Christi- 
anity rather than to Judaism, to Buddhism rather 
than to the Vedas, to the forms of worship of civilized 
peoples rather than to the superstitions of savages. 
So conceiving of his problem, Caird was prepared 
1 OD. cit. i. p. 26. 
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to find the clue both to the principle itself and to the 
law of its development in his general theory of the 
nature of human consciousness and the presupposi- 
tions on which all knowledge and action rest. All 
intelligent knowledge and action are a movement 
between the two poles of subject and object, self and 
the world. But the indissoluble relation in which 
these factors stand to each other is only compre- 
hensible, as we have seen, on the assumption that 
underlying their diversity there exists an all-inclusive 
unity which constitutes the ground of the reality of 
both. Embracing the world of knowledge and 
practice like a crystal sphere, ‘‘ bathing it like a 
transparent sea,’ this unity is apt, by reason of its 
very transparency, to escape our notice. It is only 
at a certain stage of our development that we become 
conscious of it at all, only at a much later stage still 
that we become conscious of its real nature. But the 
fact of it is there from the first as the seed of a specific 
form of consciousness, which in due course puts 
forth first the blade, then the ear, then the full corn 
in the ear, in the mind of the individual and of the race. 

A theory like this which traces the source of 
religion to the consciousness of an Infinite or Absolute 
underlying all finite knowledge reminds us of the 
similar theory of Herbert Spencer which was the 
foundation of his religious agnosticism, and, super- 
ficially regarded, might seem in all essentials identical 
with it. In reality, in one fundamental respect the 
theories are diametrically opposed. True, Spencer 
agrees with Caird, in opposition to such writers as 
Max Miiller, in holding that the idea of the Absolute 
is a positive one and not merely the negative of the 
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relative or the finite. But here the agreement ends. 
The process by which the mind reaches beyond the 
finite to the Infinite and the significance which 
attaches to the idea of the Infinite are entirely 
different. According to Spencer all knowledge pro- 
ceeds by dividing and relating. Subject is divided 
from and related to object; objects are separated 
from and related to one another. But seeing that 
in his view to divide and to relate is to limit and 
so to falsify the Infinite, the further we go in this 
direction the further we depart from the reality 
whose essence it is to be undivided and unrelated. 
In order, therefore, to reach the Absolute the mind, 
according to Spencer, has to retrace its steps and to 
cancel the lines of division which it has made 
and the relations it has established, till we arrive at 
a mere blank, of which every definite predicate, 
even the predicate of existence in so far as that 
implies a relation, must be denied. Instead of 
being the fullest, God and the Absolute, so con- 
ceived, are the emptiest of all ideas. Caird’s view 
both of process and result is quite different. All 
thought is indeed, as Spencer held, a process of 
relating or rather of seeing things in their rela- 
tions. In the form familiar to us in science, it is 
the search for the universal law or principle which 
is manifested in particular properties of things 
and explains them to us by bringing them into 
organic relation with one another. It thus always 
presupposes in its object the existence of a real whole 
of systematically related parts which is the source 


alike of the being of the particular facts and of our 


knowledge of them. 


OS 
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What is true of the principles or universals of 
science is true of the ultimate principle or universal 
which underlies all existence. This is not something 
that is to be reached merely by abstraction from all 
the characters of finite things, but, on the contrary, 
by a synthetic act whereby we seek to see them 
in organic relation to one another as manifestations 
of asingle principle. It is in the light of this presenti- 
ment or ideal of a completely transparent unity in 
things that we condemn any particular form of 
consciousness as finite and inadequate. This in a 
sense Spencer admits, inasmuch as he argues that it 
is our consciousness of the Infinite which enables 
us to assign limits to human consciousness and to 
condemn it as knowledge of the merely finite or 
relative. But how, it may be asked, can we have 
an idea of the Infinite which enables us to see the 
defect of the finite without enabling us to see 
anything more? ‘A consciousness which appre- 
hends a limit must reach beyond it: it cannot be 
shut out from the positive knowledge of that which 
gives it the power to detect and look down upon its 
finitude.... To say, as Mr. Spencer says, that 
all things are knowable through the idea of the 
infinite, but that the infinite is ztself not knowable, 
to say that our consciousness of it is the condition 
and limit of all our other consciousness, but that it 
cannot itself be determined as an object, is simply 
to deny us the power of reflexion.”* If, as in one 
sense is true, the object of this consciousness, which 
is the light of all our seeing, hides itself from us, it 
hides itself not in darkness but in excess of light. 

1 Op, cit. pp. 108-9. 
jJ.M.C. ¥ 
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A theory so ambiguous in the sphere of knowledge 
as Spencer’s is has applications not less disquieting 
in the field of practice. As the relations and con- 
ditions under which things are known to the intelli- 
gence cannot without illusion be supposed to hold 
of the absolute reality, but, on the contrary, carry 
us further from it the further the process is carried, 
so determinate relations and activities of the moral 
life cannot without a corresponding error be taken as 
realizing any part of the nature of the Infinite, but, 
on the contrary, must be regarded as entirely in- 
different, if not as opposed to it. It is on this ground 
that Caird feels himself justified in representing the 
practical difference between Herbert Spencer’s and 
his own position as equivalent to the difference 
between ‘a quietism which despairs of all finite 
interests and dissolves them and itself in the abso- 
lute’? and ‘ a faith which loses all things in God to 
find them again transformed, a faith which rises 
above the immediate disappointments of finite 
existence, and rekindles the love of life on the altar 
on which it is consecrated to God.”’ 3 


From the above view of the nature of the Infinite 
it follows that the development of religion, so far 
from being towards the recognition of the unknow- 
ableness of God, is towards a fuller knowledge of 
Him, which is at the same time a fuller knowledge 
of ourselves. It is in the firmness with which this 
principle is grasped and the subtlety with which 
the transition from one stage to another of the 
development is traced that the originality of this 

1 Loc. cit. p. 113. 
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book consists. The character and order of these 
stages follow from the general order of human 
knowledge. While the ‘‘ order of reality” is from 
God to subject and thence to the world of objects, 
the “ order to us’ is from the object to the subject 
and thence to God. ‘‘ Man looks outwards before 
he looks inwards and inwards before he looks 
upwards.” In the first of these stages, which Caird 
calls that of Objective Religion, the consciousness of 
God appears in the form of an attempt to elevate 
finite objects into the place of the Infinite. It is 
illustrated throughout the whole scale of the earlier 
forms of religion, from the fetishism of the savage 
up to the cosmism of the Vedic Hymns. The 
important thing to realize is the inner contradiction 
with which by their very nature these merely objective 
religions are vexed—owing to the hopelessness of 
the attempt, which they represent, to enclose the 
whole infinite meaning of the world in finite and even 
material things, and the dwarfing and distortion of 
the consciousness of the self and of God by the 
mould into which it is forced by them. 

But already at this level the spirit asserts its 
power. Whereas, in the earlier forms of objective 
religion, the tendency is to select objects which are 
furthest from humanity—stones, trees, animals— 
as the emblems of deity, in the later the gods are 
Spiritualized and tend to take the form, as in Greece, 
of ideal embodiments of human qualities. It is 
thus that the way is prepared for the second stage, 
in which man begins to free himself from the super- 
stitious dread of outward things, while, at the same 
time, the poetic halo vanishes from nature, and 
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lament is heard that ‘‘ A glory has passed from the 
earth and the great god Pan is dead.” Realizing 
that God is a spirit and dwells apart, man withdraws 
from what is merely natural, whether in the world 
of things or of his fellow-men, in order that he may 
hear His voice. It is this stage that is represented 
by the great Subjective Religions of Buddhism in 
the East, Judaism and Stoicism in the West. Brought 
near to ourselves in some forms of Protestant 
Christianity, it has found its most impressive 
philosophical exponent in the Idealism of Kant. 

The sympathy and insight with which Caird treats 
this phase of religious consciousness is only what 
might be expected from a philosopher who seeks 
to do full justice to the negative element in moral 
and religious consciousness, the necessity of dying 
to the merely natural in order to live in the spiritual. 
With all its defects this form of religion marks an 
essential step in the soul’s progress to spiritual 
freedom. While it narrows and darkens man’s 
life with the fear of a God who is the searcher of hearts: 
and before whom evil cannot stand, it brings with 
it also a sense of nearness and an overpowering 
longing for closer union with Him. ‘ He who 
fears God and nothing but God is not far from the 
love that casts out fear.” For here, as in the case 
of objective religion, the real nature of the relation 
between the Infinite and the finite is at war with the 
imperfect form in which the relation presents itself 
and carries with it the assurance that in the fullness of 
time the soul will rise to a higher conception and God 
will at last be known “ in the true form of his idea.” 

1 Cp. p. 309 above. 2 Op. cit. p. 195. 
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Such a conception, which Caird hails as the idea 
underlying what he calls the Absolute Religion, is 
the only one that the modern mind can accept. 
‘“No one who has breathed the atmosphere of 
modern science, literature or philosophy can any 
longer consent to worship as God an object or power 
of nature.’’ Equally repellent is the idea of God 
as merely a person among other persons, however 
exalted He be above them; or as a Will external to 
our wills, however pure and holy it may be in contrast 
to them. On the other hand, the idea of God as an 
_all-embracive spirit is one which is involved in all 
modern philosophy and theology. Even those who 
reject it would fain believe in it, seeing that it provides 
the only way man possesses of interpreting to himself 
“the strange, precarious destiny, which it is given 
him to fulfil in this world.’’1 These reject it not 
because it is not good enough but because it is too 
good to be true, seeing that it claims to unite elements 
which (like the knowledge of self and the knowledge 
of the material world) seem to contradict each other, 
while it is itself in flagrant contradiction to the 
axiom that human knowledge is only of the pheno- 
menal. Once let these obstacles to the absolute or 
truly synthetic view be removed (and Caird held 
that a true Idealism is able to remove them) the 
path lies open to a reconciliation of man’s deepest 
longings with the most whole-hearted loyalty to 
scientific truth. 


After what has already been said of Caird’s view 
of the nature of this ultimate synthesis it is unneces- 
1 Op. cit. ii. p. 318. 
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sary to dwell upon it here. The interest of the 
reader of these volumes centres in the place assigned 
in the whole movement as. above sketched to 
- Christianity. It may seem a far cry from a compli- 
cated philosophical theory of the Absolute to the 
simplicity of the Gospels. But the main burden of 
these Lectures is that it is in the teaching of Jesus 
that we have the first explicit recognition and the 
clearest and most attractive statement of the true 
relation of God to the world. Owing to “ some 
supreme depth and delicacy of spiritual insight in 
the Founder of Christianity,’ Caird held that, in 
the best authenticated sayings of the Gospels, there 
is to be found *‘ a new organic conception of human 
life in its relations to nature and to God, which 
taken in its entirety has no previous counterpart 
and which indeed constitutes the greatest step 
which has been gained in the spiritual develop- 
ment of man.’’? Noble as was the spirit of 
the later prophets of the Old Testament, it was 
never strong enough to get beyond a merely 
negative statement of the relation between the 
national and the true conception of God and his 
Kingdom or to rise to a new conception of the 
Hope of Israel. 

It is here that the teaching of Jesus shows its 
originality. For, in the first place, it broke down 
once for all the partition which the Jewish religion 
had built up between the natural and the spiritual. 
God is no longer conceived of as separate from 
the things which He has made, but as revealing 


Himself in them. As a recent writer puts it, ‘‘ The’ 


1 OP. cit. vol. ii. p. go. 
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Founder of Christianity looked out upon the external 
world with free and friendly eyes.” 1 St. Paul has 
here caught the true spirit of his Master when he 
speaks of ‘* the whole creation groaning and travailing 
in sympathy with us until now ’’?—waiting, as we 
may say, for the revelation of the spirit in man, even 
as man also waits and longs for a fuller revelation of 
the spiritual principle in himself. In the second 
place, while in the Old Testament we have the 
prophecy of a society knit together by no merely 
national bond but by the acceptance of the divine 
law of righteousness and charity, it was a society 
with its centre still in Jewry. It was Christianity 
that first fairly cut asunder the connexion of the 
Spiritual with its natural root and conceived of a 
society in which there is neither Jew nor Greek. 
Here again St. Paul was only developing the teaching 
of the Gospels in his idea of Christendom as *‘ a body 
fitly framed and knit together through that which 
every joint supplieth unto the building of itself in 
love.’’? Confused at first with the hope of an 
immediate Messianic kingdom, obscured for centuries 
by the conflict first between Church and Empire, 
then between nations and civilizations filled with 
the spirit of rivalry, the idea of an organic unity of 


1He adds: “I doubt whether such disinterested apprehension of 
floral beauty—so free from moralising or allegory—as that of the 
text ‘ Consider the lilies of the field ’’ can be found outside, or prior 
to, the Christian intelligence.’ Bosanquet, History of Aesthetic, 
p. 129. What is said in the text remains true on the whole even 
when we take into consideration all that has, since Caird wrote, been 
brought to light of the literature of the centuries intervening 
between the Old and the New Testaments. 


2 Rom. vili. 22. 3 Eph. iv. 16. 
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humanity has worked, is working and is bound more 
and more to work, like a secret leaven, in the hearts 
of men. 
Taking a still wider view, Caird tried to show that 
Christianity came at one of the great crises of the 
spiritual history of mankind. The first century of 
Our era was a time in which the sense of alienation 
from the world of nature and of natural social and 
political ties had given rise to a profound yearning 
for a reunion or atonement with God.1 For the 
healing of the wounds of the spirit of man no facile 
optimism could suffice. The healing touch could 
come only from one who had himself plumbed the 
depths of human evil and suffering. Jesus, indeed, 
was ‘‘ the greatest optimist that the world has ever 
seen.’’ But his was no mere temperamental opti- 
mism that makes it easy to declare with Emerson 
that ‘‘ evil is good in the making.’’ Nor was it the 
doctrinaire optimism of a philosophy that “ heals 
the hurt of man too slightly.” In his life he 
was the Man of Sorrows; in his death no one had 
more cause to realize the depths of human malice. 
Yet the faith that even the greatest of sufferings can 
be turned into blessing, that in the vilest of men 
there is a root of good, is the keynote of all his words 
and actions. It is this combination of a knowledge 
of the worst with faith in the reality of a principle 


1 For a brilliant account of this period, published since Caird wrote, 
see Professor Gilbert Murray’s Four Stages of Greek Religion, especially 
III. “‘ The Failure of Nerve.’’ Nothing could be more instructive 
in connexion with the subject of the present chapter than a study 
of the contrast between Caird’s view of the religious significance of 
this “ Failure of Nerve ”’ and that of the present occupant of Jowett’s 
Chair. 
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which overreaches and overpowers it that gave its 
unique character and power to the religion of Jesus. 
It is this that enables us to see in Christianity not 
merely a new moral doctrine or the story of a great 
moral example, but the explicit assertion of the true 
nature of the Spirit that reveals itself in human 
experience. 

To one who realizes all this the controversies that 
envelop the articles of the traditional creeds and the 
decay of the hold that they have on the modern 
mind need be no source of disquiet. The belief in 
the revelation of a divine spirit in man and nature 
is the one “ article of a standing or a falling Church.” 
“It is the rock upon which the Christian Church is 
really founded and from which it could be built up 
if every ecclesiastical organisation that exists were 
destroyed.”.1 What form the new fabric would 
take in such an event Caird did not consider it his 
duty to try to indicate. What he was sure of was 
that there would be in it some real continuity with 
the past, some real development from it in the direc- 
tion of a better understanding, and a more resolute 
endeavour to mould civilization in the spirit, of the 
fundamental faith. In words which more than any 
others might be taken as a statement of his own 
hopes, he sums up his conclusions on the whole 
matter: ‘‘ The infinite pitifulness of Jesus to the 
sorrows and evils of humanity, his absolute confi- 
dence in the possibility and even the necessity of 
their being remedied and the way in which he bases 
his confidence on the love of God to man and in his 
own unity as man with God—these taken together 


1 Evolution of Religion, vol. ii. p. 320. 
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make up a faith beyond which religion cannot go, 
except in two ways, namely, in the way of under- 
standing them more adequately and of realizing 
them more fully.”"! He was sufficient of an optimist 
to believe that in both these respects his own time 
had gone beyond any previous age. 


There were many at the time at which Caird wrote, 
and there are probably more to-day, who would be 
ready to accept this account of the fundamental 
meaning of Christianity. But there are others who 
would resent the prominence assigned to the Kingdom 
of Heaven upon earth as compared with the Hope 
of Immortality, which they conceive it to have 
been the chief work of Christianity to have brought 
to light. To them the proof of Christian truth 
seems to be bound up with the proof Christ gave 
of his own resurrection and personal life in God, 
and any philosophy which is silent upon this, still 
more any philosophy which rejects it as incred- 
ible, must appear to be self-condemned. Caird is 
not silent upon it. He expresses in more than one 
place his sympathy with those who desired to be 
directly convinced of the reality of the life beyond 
the grave and of a world in which love would be 
perfected—the craving, as he expresses it in a letter,? 


‘for some external point on which to rest the spirit’s — 


bow.’ What he feared was to give any occasion 

for the belief that faith in the reality of a divine 

power ordering the life of man with a view to the 

realization of the highest good, depended in any way 

on empirical proof of the survival of the soul. This 
1 Loc. cit. 2 See above, p. 181. 
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seemed to him a complete reversal of the true order. 
‘ The religious man,” he held emphatically, ‘‘ believes 
in‘a future life for himself and mankind because 
he believes in God; he does not believe in God 
because he believes in a future life in another world.” 
Christ’s own teaching on this he held to be of a piece 
with the wholly subordinate place he assigned to 
miracles as a proof of his divine mission. Christ’s 
own faith in the life beyond is founded on the nature 
of a God who “‘ is not the God of the dead but of the 
living.”’ Even so Jesus has little to say of it, and 
the writer who insists that he ‘‘does not proclaim 
resurrection; he denies death and asserts the 
indestructibleness of all life that remains in com- 
munion with God,”’ touches the heart of his teaching 
on the whole subject. In the same spirit Caird 
appeals to “ that unbelief in death which seems to 
be the necessary characteristic or concomitant of 
true spiritual life.”’ Any more positive belief, he 
held, may easily degenerate into an unhealthy 
preoccupation with a future salvation, which prevents 
us from seeking for the salvation of mankind in the 
present world. From this point he thought that 
the absence of reliable empirical evidence may not 
be altogether a loss. With regard to the recorded 
appearances of Christ after the Crucifixion, he 
thought not only that there was no real evidence for 
anything except visions like that of St. Paul, but 
that the appeal to all ‘‘irruptions of the spiritual 
into the natural world ’’ was ‘‘ inconsistent with the 
idea that the latter was spiritual in its own right "— 
just as the ordinary doctrine of the divinity of Christ 
1 Op. cit. 11. p. 242. 
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was inconsistent with the idea of the revelation 
of God in man. 

On the wider question of the survival of the 
individual Caird was ready to acknowledge that he 
saw no way of establishing it as a deduction from 
philosophical principles except in so far as it seems 
a postulate of the realization of the good. But 
apart from a priori proof he thought that on psycho- 
logical grounds it may be urged that all progress in 
intelligence and character as a matter of fact is in 
the direction of the production, not the extinction, 
of individuality. In one sense doubtless such a 
progress leads away from the self towards devotion 
to a wider life of which it becomes the organ. But 
it is just in such devotion that its strength is renewed 
and it advances to new levels of intensity and 
individuality of life. Generalizing from this it 
seems possible to maintain that the more life loses 
itself in the universal the more it is deepened and 
enriched in the individual.1 Death, of course, is 
not of itself a form of self-transcendence in this 
sense, but it was open to an Idealism such as Caird’s 
to maintain that in an order essentially moral, death 
may very well be the supreme summons of the soul 
to such self-renewal—mors tanua vitae. 


1 In letter of date June 2nd, 1893, p. 187-above. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
IDEALISM AND RECENT THOUGHT 


Carirp’s philosophy was an attempt to do justice to 
different elements in human experience which certain 
tendencies in the thought of his time had severed 
and treated in abstraction from one another. On 
the one hand was the Idealism commonly called 
Subjective, which, with its sceptical corollaries, had 
infected English philosophy from the time of Berke- 
ley. On the other hand, there was the Realism or 
Naturalism which sought to eliminate the element 
contributed by the subject and to explain everything 
in terms of nature conceived of as a mechanical 
system and held to be not only the one thing that 
could be known, but the ultimate reality of things. 
Against the first Caird maintained the doctrine 
of the essential intelligibility or rationality of a 
universe in the fullest sense objective. Against 
the second he asserted the necessity of interpreting 
the Whole, within which Nature and Mind appeared 
as related elements, by the light of and therefore 
as kindred to our own highest or self-conscious 
experience. 

In the seventies and eighties, thanks to the brilliant 
group of writers of whom, after Green’s death, Caird 
was the acknowledged leader, this new synthetic 
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philosophy may be said to have become the dominant 
one in England, Scotland and America. But it 
was not likely that a theory which rested on two 
such ‘‘ tremendous assumptions’”’ should remain 
long unchallenged. Thanks greatly to the impulse 
given by these writers themselves, the latter part 
of the nineteenth century was a time of bold initiative 
and adventure in all branches of philosophy. New 
materials from the physical and mental sciences 
had accumulated and lay ready to the hand of the 
older modes of thought, which had been scotched 
but not killed by the prevalent philosophy. While 
therefore Caird and his colleagues were occupied 
in vindicating the real against the idealists, the ideal 
against the realists, of the middle of the century, new 
levies of these opposing schools were taking the field 
with strength recruited from new areas of thought 
and experience. 

It is a dangerous thing to attempt to outline the 
answer that a great thinker would have given to pro- 
blems which were not directly before him. His spear 
is his own and had better be left resting where he 
laid it down. Yet it may be legitimate for those who 
seek to ‘‘ carry on ’’ in the spirit if not in the letter of 
his work, to ask how far the principles which he sought 
to apply to the solution of the main problem of his 
time are available for the solution of the same problem 
in the new form which it has assumed in our own. 

1 Detailed defences of Caird’s Idealism against Pragmatism on the 
one hand and the New Realism on the other will be found in Pro- 
fessor John Watson’s articles on ‘‘ The Idealism of Edward Caird ” 
in the Philosophical Review, vol. xviii. Nos. 2 and 3, and in Professor 


J. S. Mackenzie’s article ‘‘ Edward Caird as a Philosophical Teacher ”’ 
in Mind, N.S. vol. xviii. No. 12, with which may be taken his article | 
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Taking the theory known as Pragmatism or 
Personal Idealism as representative of the new 
subjectivism, there is much in its initial contentions 
with which, so far as they had been developed, Caird 
found himself in sympathy. Readers of William 
James and Dr. Schiller may recall the extent to 
which their teaching had its origin in a reaction 
against the rigidity with which the doctrine of the 
unity and intelligibility of the world seemed to infect 
the course of things—the ‘‘ block universe” of 
James’s Will to Believe. From the time of Par- 
menides and Plato the snare of the “ friends of 
ideas ’’ has been to interpret the real world as an 
eternal presence from which all movement and pro- 
cess, all real multiplicity and change are excluded. 
Even writers so keenly alive to the dynamic aspect of 
things as T. H. Green have not escaped the tendency 
to regard the Eternal Thought as something that 
man merely ‘reproduces.’ But it was in Mr. 
Bradley’s theory of the Absolute, in which all 
relativity and with it all difference seemed to dis- 
appear in a unity of which nothing could be thought 
—nothing even felt but a vague presentiment—that 


on “ The New Realism and the Old Idealism,’’ Mind, vol. xv. In 
the present chapter, in comparing Caird’s philosophy with Prag- 
matism, I have tried to do justice to a side of it which these writers 
seem to me to have passed over somewhat too lightly. In comparing it 
with Realism I have had chiefly in view the most recent developments 
of that movement. In trying to bring out the “ instability ” of 
the results attained by both these movements I have found much 
assistance in Professor Kemp Smith’s Inaugural Lecture on The 
Present Situation of Philosophy. It is unfortunate that names so 
ambiguous as Realism and Idealism require to be used. No one 
more regretted this ambiguity or would have been better content 
to drop them altogether than Caird. 
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Idealism seemed to have met its doom and, in swallow- 
ing up everything else, to have swallowed up itself. 

With this criticism Caird had much in common. 
Bradley had reached his results by the rigid and 
uncompromising application of the test of compre- 
hensiveness and internal consistency to all forms 
of finite experience. Caird was prepared to accept 
this criterion as the test of ultimate reality ; but he 
held that it was a criterion put into our hands by 
our own self-conscious experience. In this, he 
maintained, and not in something beyond and 
altogether transcending it, we have the type of the 
all-including because all-relating experience, which 
we must conceive of as the ultimately real. To use 
this criterion against self-consciousness itself was, 
as we have seen,? to put a mine below the whole 
fabric of knowledge and to surrender everything. 
The result in his view could only be the destruction 
in the name of Hegel of Hegel’s whole work, which 
consisted precisely in the vindication of the reality 
of Nature and Man against the opposing one-sided 
theories of Fichte and Schelling. It is in the light 
of this difference with Bradley that we have to read 
the growing emphasis which, in his later works, 
Caird laid upon Evolution, with all that it implied, 
as the key to the interpretation of the relation of the 
one and the many—the central identity and the ever- 
changing form of the life of the world. 


It was only another application of the same principle - 


when, in opposition to another contemporary develop- 


ment of Idealism, he rejected the attempt to represent 


the ever-moving, self-transcending dialectical move- 
1P, 286 foll. above. 
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ment of thought as due to the limitations of our finite 
knowledge. Caird’s main objection to the brilliant 
work of Dr. McTaggart on the Hegelian Dialectic 
which he was the first to recognize,! was its tendency 
to represent the Dialectic as something merely 
subjective. To Caird, as I think it could be shown 
to have been to Plato, and certainly as it was to 
Hegel, Dialectic was the living pulse of reality, the 
principle and soul of the evolutionary movement. 
In a real sense he held with Heraclitus that all 
things were becoming and they became, because 
they included within themselves elements of opposi- 
tion that were ever driving them beyond themselves 
in the search for the unity that would reconcile them. 
Caird differed from Heraclitus, or at any rate from 
the popular interpretation of Heraclitus, in holding 
that the principle of unity was rooted in things at 
least as deeply as the principle of difference, and that, 
as Pascal said of man’s relation to God, man would 
not seek it unless in a sense he had already found it. 

In the light of these contentions it is not difficult 
to see how far Caird was prepared to accept, and at 
what point he was bound to part company with 
current Pragmatism. With the letter of its formulae 
he had no particular quarrel. A ‘“ block-universe ”’ 
—a closed and self-contained Absolute—is no part of 
Idealism as he conceived it. There is no ready-made 
reality, no shining world of eternal forms beyond 
all relation to self-conscious thought. On the con- 
trary, Idealism is committed to the view that truth 
and reality live and live only, as Schopenhauer 
held, in ‘‘ will and idea.”” Everywhere the world is 


1 See above, p. 298. 
J.M.C. Z 
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in the making. Its reality consists in the making. 
There is no store of capitalized energy in the spiritual 
world independent of the activity of the spirits 
(whatever their stage of development) which embody 
it-any more than there is any capitalized store of 
heat independent of the motions and straining of the 
material particles in which heat manifests itself. If 
it be true that the finite spirit lives and moves and 
has its being in the Infinite Spirit, it is no less true 
that the Infinite Spirit lives and moves and has its 
being in the finite. If God is necessary to us, we 
are no less necessary to God. 

But while ready to agree with Pragmatism in its 
rejection of a ready-made universe of reality, Caird 
wholly rejected the limited application that Prag- 
matism has made of this principle. The world of 
reality is indeed in a process of becoming,—if what 
we have said is true,—it may even be said to be a 
process of becoming. Moreover, it is a process 
dependent on the action and passion of individuals, 
and therefore one in which, in James’s phrase, the 
individual ‘‘ makes a difference.’’ The question is 
how much difference ? To James, approaching the 
subject as he does from the side of Ethics,? it seems 
all important to emphasize the possibility of obstruc- 
tion to the good. To Caird, on the other hand, 
approaching it from the point of view of ‘‘ all time 

1QOn this aspect of Idealism I know nothing better than the essay 


on “ Progress as an Ideal of Action’ by Professor J. A. Smith in 
Progress and History (Oxford University Press, 1916). 

® His recently published Letters throw an interesting light on this. 
See especially Letters to Shadworth H. Hodgson, vol. i. pp. 245 and 
256. ‘“‘ What I care for is that my moral reactions should have a 
real outward application.” 
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and all existence,’’ the difference caused by individual 
failure and sin seems necessarily limited. It can 
never amount to the stultification of the whole 
process ; though to our seeing it may amount to 
the stultification of it in the life of the individual 
himself and of others whom his evil infects. The 
reason is that that which is revealed in the whole 
process is a Natura sive Deus which is greater than 
the individual, not as something outside of him, but 
as the deepest in himself bearing continual witness 
to his spirit that he is Its and It is his. To deny 
this is to escape one abstraction only to fall into 
another. Pragmatism escapes the abstraction of a 
ready-made universe facing the individual only to 
fall into the abstraction of individuals who have no 
hold on anything beyond themselves—no place in 
a world of permanence at all—but are left, as Plato 
would have said, washing about in a region between 
being and nothingness. 

To interpret the purposeful side of reality, on which 
Pragmatism rightly insists, merely in terms of the 
momentary needs and activities of the individual 
is to lose the clue to the whole constructive work of 
thought in science, art and philosophy. It is to 
part company with the conviction that lies at the 
root of all the great religions of the world and to 
leave ethical and social practice itself without either 
inspiration or guidance. As a matter of fact Prag- 
matism itself, when faced with the issue here involved, 
recoils from the gulf that opens at its feet and is 
fain to acknowledge, with William James in his 
realistic mood, ‘‘ the lopsided equation of the universe 
and the knower’”’ as “ perfectly paralleled by the 
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no less lopsided equation of the universe and the 
doers. 

In a like sense and with like qualifications Caird 
was prepared to accept the Pragmatist’s formula of 
‘“working ’’ as the test of truth. In contrast to 
theories that define truth either as the correspondence 
of our ideas with a ready-made (and by some 
mysterious process already known) world of fact 
or as the formal agreement with abstractly stated 
premises, Idealism agrees that truth consists in 
a quality of our ideas, which is revealed to us by 
the furtherance they afford us in the realization of 
our ends. But the truth of this definition altogether 
depends on the nature and scope of these ‘‘ ends.” 
The test of the ultimate truth of an idea, theoretical 
or practical, can never be that it works within some 
particular area or at some particular time. We 
want, indeed, to know, as Dewey says, “‘ here and 
now,’ we want something that will solve for us a 
present problem ; something moreover, as we have 
seen, that lives only in and for the apprehending 
mind, in other words, that needs the self-transcending 
activity of thought. But the test to which the appre- 
hension has to submit—the ultimate area of the 
working—can be nothing less than the whole system 
of already apprehended truth, theoretic and moral. 
It is its harmony with human experience as a whole, 
not with any arbitrarily isolated fragment of it, that 
gives it its validity. The need it satisfies is no 
merely accidental one, but the need, which is bound 
up with the ideal of thought and will, to be at one with 
itself and the world it inhabits. It is this that 

1 Will to Believe, p. 84. 
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forces us to maintain that truth, while like goodness 
and beauty it is an achievement of the individual 
mind, is at the same time a revelation to it of a world 
unrealized as yet but awaiting realization in and 
through a fuller experience. 

It is true that leading idealistic writers have 
permitted themselves to speak of reality as a ‘‘ con- 
struction,’ and there is a sense in which such 
language may be justified. But it is open to mis- 
understanding, and so far as I know is never used 
by Caird. If he has anywhere used it, he would be 
willing to accept the witty and comprehensive 
emendation suggested by a recent realistic writer : 
“ For constructing, where possible, read finding.’’ 1 

On grounds such as these Caird would have held 
that current Pragmatism is in a position of unstable 
equilibrium. Hither it must advance to a more 
consistent Idealism, as indeed in some of its best 
exponents, notably in Professor Dewey, it is always 
on the point of doing; or, taking the opposite line 
of ‘‘ radical empiricism,” it must end by accepting 
the sensation, whether (with Berkeley and Hume) 
as a psychical event, or (with its realistic opponents) 
as a physical reaction to stimulus, as the ultimate 
reality. 


The New Realism not less than Pragmatism has 
had its origin to a large extent in the reaction of 
modern thought against what have seemed to be the 
dogmatic assumptions and the sceptical conclusions 
of Absolutism. The difference is that while in the 
case of Pragmatism the reaction has been in the 


1 Professor Laird’s Study in Realism, p. 201. 
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interest of greater scope for human freedom and a 
cavalier-like assertion of the ‘“‘ will to believe,’ in 
the case of the New Realism it has been in the 
interest of a more rigorous logical method and a more 
puritanic abstinence from premature assumptions 
as to the unity of the world and the subordination 
of particular truths to a whole of truth, which tran- 
scends and, in transcending, cancels them. The 
dogma of the unity of the world, it holds, is contra- 
dicted by the manifest pluralism and unrelatedness 
of things ; the dogma of one sole and ultimate truth 
amounts in the end to the paradox that an absolute 
whole of truth may emerge from an aggregate of 
partial untruths. As against the first of these — 
dogmas Realism takes its stand on the ultimate 
independence of things relatively to one another and 
to the mind which knows them ; as against the second 
it asserts the priority both in knowledge and reality of 
concrete truths to any abstract and absolute “ truth.”’ 

After what has been already said it is easy to see 
that there is much in these contentions with which 
Caird would have had little quarrel. He would have 
agreed with Realism in much of its criticism of any 
form of Monism which leads to the suspicion that 
any particular truth is infected with a germ of un- 
truth simply because it is not the whole truth. A 
particular judgment, he would have held, may be 
part of the truth without being a partial truth, in any 
sense which makes it a ‘partial untruth.” A 
scepticism of this kind is a perversion of the fact, 
with which Realism itself acknowledges it has to 
reckon, that there are wider outlooks on things, 
which throw new light on established truths, and, 
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without cancelling them, show us where they lead 
and what they must ultimately be taken to mean.! 

Similarly in regard to the ultimate unity and 
essential interrelatedness of the world as a whole, 
Caird was ready to admit that this in the last resort 
was an assumption and as such a matter of faith. 
He would merely have added that it is an assumption 
which we are bound by the very nature of intelligence 
itself to make, a faith on which all science and 
philosophy rest and which for this reason “is the 
opposite not of knowledge but of sight.”’ 

We come to the real issue only when the question 
is raised as to the terms in which we are to interpret 
this unity. The claim of Idealism is that we can 
make the world as a whole intelligible to ourselves 
on no other condition than that on which we make the 
parts of it intelligible. This we can only do in so 
far aS we are prepared to interpret more elementary 
and disconnected experiences in the light of a more 
unified and systematized experience such as we 
find in the higher attainments of theory and practice. 
These give the standard and type of what we must 
most surely believe as to the real world. There can 
be no other of the reality of the world as a whole, or 
as it is in itself. It is on the plane of these achieve- 
ments that is most fully revealed both what the 
finite subject and what the infinite world in their 
true nature are. It is on this ground that Idealism 
is bound to reject any attempt to represent knower 
and known as two wholly independent realities, and 
finds the clue to the nature of that which is known 
in the higher forms of self-conscious thought and 


1 See, e.g., Professor Laird’s chapter on ‘‘ The Larger Outlook,” 
op. cit. p. 180. 
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will, rather than in the observable relations of a 
plurality of reals acting externally upon one another. 
How, we may ask, does the New Realism meet the 
issue as thus stated ? 

To the question as so put the answer is far from 
clear, nor does it become clearer as the philosophy 
develops. Already there is manifest a deep division 
on the fundamental question as to whether we have 
any direct knowledge of mind or subject at all. As 
though conscious that, once admitted, the claims of 
the subject must prove fatal to the first principles 
of Realism, one wing has found safety in denying 
them altogether. Not only is the physical wholly 
independent of the mental, but we have no other 
means of knowing either of the existence or the 
nature of the mental except in terms of the physical. 
Consciousness, on this view, is merely the response 
to outward stimulus which a living body makes 
when it has reached a certain level of integration 
—an iridescence which appears on the surface of 
the bodily life, and which is better left out of account 
in psychological study.t 

With a development of this kind Idealism can 
clearly have little in common. As an experiment 
in method there is no reason to anticipate that the 
hypothesis of the sole substantiality and knowability 


1 Realism from the first has had no difficulty in assigning sensa- 
tions to the objective side of experience. With this as a starting- 
point the James-Lange theory of the emotions opened the way to 
the objective treatment of feeling, Behaviourism to that of cona- 
tion. Images seem still to offer difficulty to some Realists, e.g. to 
Mr. Bertrand Russell. But, as a witty Pragmatist has said, ‘‘ They 
seem a poor thing to run a mind for,” and to a robust realism there is 
no valid reason why this last refuge of the ‘ subject’ should be 
treated otherwise than as an observable object. 
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of the object will not prove as suggestive and as fertile 
as the opposite hypothesis of the sole substantiality 
and knowability of the subject has proved tobe. On 
the other hand, there is every reason to expect that 
the main result, as in the other case, will be the 
reductio ad absurdum of the hypothesis itself, if 
taken as more than a psychological experiment. 
So taken not only must it appear to be in flagrant 
conflict with the common sense to which Realists 
make their first appeal, it would have to fight its 
way back through the whole body of philosophical 
achievement since the time of Descartes. Most 
serious of all from the point of view of the realistic 
movement itself, it would be brought face to face in 
the end with the apparition of a new form of monism, 
differing only from that against which it is in revolt 
in being physical and mechanical instead of meta- 
physical and logical. 

But Realism, as it has developed in England, has 
in the main assumed a form which brings it into 
sharp antagonism with these contentions of its own 
left wing. ‘‘ Behaviourism’”’ (to give its psycho- 
logical title to the extremer form of doctrine) is 
admitted to have its uses. As a protest against the 
subjectivism of Berkeley it is lauded as ‘an interest- 
ing experiment in exorcism.” On the other hand, 
as a philosophical theory of the nature of the world 
which is revealed in experience it has no real standing 
ground. “It is the merest bigotry to assume that 
physics and chemistry are the only genuine sciences.”’? 
It is true that the things which confront conscious- 
ness are not themselves consciousnesses. But in 

1 Laird, op. cit. p. 186. 
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our feelings and strivings we have genuinely sub- 
jective elements carrying with them the conscious- 
ness of a subject or a personality which feels and 
strives. With this admission Realism has opened 
a breach in its defences which, it may safely be 
predicted, it will find it difficult to close. It has 
learned indeed to dispose of the subjectivism that 
finds in the secondary qualities and the images, by 
means of which significance comes to be assigned 
to presented objects, proof of the “ transference of 
the inner to the outer."’ But it is met with other 
factors in objects as they are supposed to be given, 
which it finds it impossible to treat as purely objec- 
tive. There are, to go no further, the qualities 
(‘‘ tertiary ’ in psychological analysis, but asserted 
by Idealists from the time of Plato to be primary in 
reality)—goodness, beauty and truth. The attempt 
has been made to meet this difficulty by drawing a 
distinction between the reality and the valuation of 
these qualities. But the distinction is extremely 
difficult to maintain,’ and others have preferred to 
admit their essential dependence upon mind. 

1“ A visible world which there is no one to see is not, in my 
opinion, as it is in that of many, an expression without a meaning, 
because I do not believe that surfaces and colours, light and shade, 
depend for their existence upon the observer. Whether a beautiful 
world which there is no one to appreciate has a meaning is a point 
on which, for myself, I am most doubtful, i.e. I cannot feel sure 
that beauty is a character of things independent of their relation — 
to a contemplating mind. But a world in which beauty has value — 
or is good although there is none to value it or find the good in it 
does seem to me a contradiction.”” L. T. Hobhouse, The Rational 
Good, p. 115. Professor Hobhouse is a severe critic of some aspects 
of Idealism, but in Ethics at least there is no more admirable state- 


ment of its fundamental principle than in the pages which follow 
this quotation, 
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But the Realism, as it might be called, of the Right 
does not stop here. Even more significant is the 
line of thought by which it is led to seek in the subject 
for the key to ‘‘ the categorical features that may be 
shared by the mind with things.’’! Causal action 
seems to be given us as a feature of the physical 
world ; but if all we knew were the physical world, 
this, it is contended, would be the obscurest of 
relations. It is in our own will, interpreted as the 
process wherein we experience the continuous tran- 
sition from the idea of an end into the consciousness 
that we are ourselves in the act of realizing it, that 
we have the type of all such activity. To find 
causality in nature therefore is ‘ mérely to verify 
under obscurer conditions, what is manifest in the 
working of the mind.” It is even suggested that the 
help which the study of mind gives in tracing the 
relations of things may extend beyond this and give 
us the clue to the relations of the various grades of 
existence to one another.? 

A further step still is taken when it is suggested 
that the standard of these grades is individuality, 
and that while other things are individual ‘ a person 
is distinctively individual in a way that is matched 
by nothing else that we know.”’* To this Idealism 
would merely add that the principle of the individua- 
lity of persons can, in the last resort, be none other 
than the thought which enables them to maintain 
within the unity of self-consciousness all the dis- 
tinctions, including that between itself and existence, 
which make themselves felt in experience. In all 


1S, Alexander, Space, Time and Deity, i. p. 9. 
2 Alexander, loc. cit. 3 Laird, op. cit. p. 177. 
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this Realism is clearly on an inclined plane, and it 
becomes increasingly difficult to discover what it 
regards as crucial. 

There are, however, two points on which the more 
recent statements insist as differentiating marks. In 
the first place, it is in the particular and preeminently 
in the particular self, and not in any Whole of which 
the particulars are supposed to be parts, that the 
type of individuality is to be sought. Particular 


' things and a fortiori persons have, it is true, social 
| and cosmical relations in realizing which alone they 
! can realize themselves. But in realizing these 
' relations they retain their own self-hood, and no 


attempt to dissipate this in any supposed more 
perfect individuality of the universe is to be toler- 
ated.1 In the second place, priority both in time 
and reality belongs not to the mind or the subject 
but to the object. The most that can be claimed 
for mind is that it is more highly endowed than 
anything else we know of. It has no prerogative 
being or reality, which should make other reality 
in some way dependent for existence upon it.? 

With regard to the first of these contentions Caird, 
at any rate, would have had no difficulty in accepting 
it as thus generally stated. He was never more in 
earnest than in maintaining that the world is an 


organic whole, and that this can only mean that it~ 


is a whole of parts which are themselves individuals. 


To destroy the individuality of the parts would be : 
to destroy the individuality of the whole. The 
nature of the universe, he held, cannot fall short of — 


the nature of our own highest experiences, and it is — 


1 Laird, op. cit. p. 178. * Alexander, op. cit. i. p. 9. 
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to such a unity of individualities that all these experi- 
ences point. In the love which is the highest of 
all, to take a single instance, the soul indeed seeks to 
be one with its beloved, but the oneness which it 
desires and attains is a oneness which not only 
leaves its own self-hood intact, but raises this self- 
hood to a higher power through the strength and 
stability which great passion and great passion alone 
cangive. The point at which an Idealism like Caird’s 
would have parted company with the ordinary 
realistic statement of this principle would have been 
the assumption of a hard core of individuality in 
things belonging to them independently of their 


power to enter into specific relations with other . 


things. What is here true of things in general is 


true a fortiort of persons. It is in the soul’s power of ' 


focussing and responding to the influences that 
come to it from without that its individuality consists. 
Its power of unified response to what is other than 
itself is the precise measure of the strength and 
stability of its own self-hood. Even the organic 
feelings to which psychology points as the psychic 
stuff of individuality—what are they but the soul’s 
capacity of responding to, and assimilating to its 
own substance the impulses that come to it from its 
other, the body ? Purged of this prejudice in favour 
of an ultimate ‘‘ solid simplicity ’’ constituting the 
individuality of things, Caird would have had no 
difficulty in agreeing with the realist’s polemic 
against attributing to the whole any individuality 
which involved the weakening or denial of that of 
the parts. 

The question of the priority of mind is a more 
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difficult one, partly on account of the ambiguity of — 
the terms, partly of its own inherent complexity. 

Priority in time of the physical to the mental, 
though asserted by realists as a fact, can hardly be 
what is here important. The general acceptance of 
the idea of evolution, with its implication that a 
principle, which is more than any of the forms 
through which it passes, may require a process in 
time to display the fullness of its nature, has, I take 
it, undermined the force of the argument from 
priority in time. What is meant by the New Realism 
is presumably priority in being or importance for 
interpretation. We have already seen how difficult 
Realists themselves find it to maintain this priority. 
In their own despite they find themselves constrained 
to attribute to mind not only a higher endowment 
than to other things but a power of endowing other 
things with attributes difficult to reconcile with this 
contention. If this is not strictly true of substance 
and causality, which are still held to exist indepen- 
dently of mind, it has been asserted in the latest 
exposition to be true of truth, beauty and goodness. 
Come by the knowledge of these attributes as we © 
may, give them what name we may, Realism, in 
order to maintain its fundamental principle, is 
pledged to show that they are as entirely secondary 
as the mind on which they depend for the true | 
interpretation of what is ultimately real in the — 
world. | 

It is in this light, I think, that we must read Professor © 
Alexander’s realistic metaphysics, the aim of which © 
is to find the source and ultimate type of reality in 
an entity which less than any other exhibits the 
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character of an organic interrelation of parts, less 
than any other, therefore, the character of self- 
conscious mind. In spite of the apparent approxima- 
tion of such a philosophy in its treatment of beauty, 
goodness and truth to Idealism it would seem in 
reality to be the express denial of its fundamental 
principle of the essential unity of subject and object. 
Even so it is important to realize the precise point 
of divergence. The quarrel of Idealism with such a 
philosophy is not that it finds the promise and 
potency of mind and even the whole “ fullness of the 
Godhead bodily ’’ in Space-Time substance, but that 
it inverts the order of interpretation which we have 
been taught by evolutionary science to regard as the 
true one. Instead of interpreting the beginning by 
the end, the most abstract and schematic by ihe 
most concrete and articulate, the space-time ‘‘ matrix,”’ 
from which the process starts, by the spirit and 
Deity with which it ends, the theory interprets 
these emergent entities, with the ‘‘ values’ which 
for the first time emerge with them, as merely 
phenomenal—ultimately, we must say, epipheno- 
menal—aspects of the real. It is here that Idealism | 
stands at the opposite pole of speculation, and if 
this newest realism with its large outlook and 
metaphysical subtlety had performed no other service 
than to make this clear, the present generation would 
be deeply indebted to it. 


For the purpose of this sketch we might be content 
to leave it there were it not that the conclusions, to 
which Realism in this its latest phase in England 
points, serve to illustrate at a deeper level the cleavage 
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that traverses the whole realistic point of view and 
threatens it from within. It is not merely that other 
recent realistic writers insist upon the objective, inde- 
pendent reality of truth, beauty and goodness,! but that 
the most distinguished representative of the school in 
this country has, in what is perhaps its best known, 
certainly its most eloquent manifesto, staked his 
whole faith on their supreme reality. In his essay 
The Free Man’s Worship? Mr. Bertrand Russell has 
celebrated the triumph of Spirit over Nature and 


| sought to build its temple on the sense of its own 
| freedom in the world of truth and goodness which 
‘is its own creation. It is true that the writer draws 


a hard and fast line between the two domains, but 
philosophy surely is justified in asking whether 
there is any such absolute opposition between them. 
Granted, as is assumed, that this power of self- 
assertion against the merely natural and of self- 
recovery from it, is itself the outcome of a universal 
process, do we not interpret the nature and the 
cosmos, whose process it is, more truly if we read 
back the end into the beginning ? So read, Nature 
will appear, if not less the opposite of Spirit, yet an 
opposite that is related to spirit as that which by 
very opposition awakens it to a knowledge of the 
true being at once of itself and of the world which it 
inhabits. And if this is so, have we not in the 
experience which Mr. Russell celebrates, the witness 
of an underlying unity revealing itself not only in 
spite of but in and through the difference ? : 
Be all this as it may, enough has perhaps been 
said to show that, different though the problems 
1 E.g. Laird, op. cit. chap. vii. “‘ Values.” * Mysticism and Logic. — 
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of our day may be from those of Caird’s, different as 
may be the terms in which our conclusions will 
have to be expressed from those which he made 
current, the principle he borrowed from the great 
line of Idealists and particularly from Kant, has lost 
none of its significance as an instrument of analysis 
and criticism. Taking his work for what in essence 
it was—the persistent attempt to free the principle 
from ambiguity and to correct the misapplications 
to which this ambiguity had led—we may say of it, 
at least as truly as of that of any other modern 
philosophy, stat mole sua. 


j.M.C. 2A 


APPENDIX 
A 


On being received officially into Balliol : 


“At my first appearance in this position, it is not 
fitting that I should say much; but there are just 
two things that I should like to say. 

In the first place, I wish to express my sense of 
the great honour which your Fellows have done me 
in electing me to be the head of a College, which has 
so long been a leader in education and liberal culture. 
In particular, I have a deep feeling of obligation to 
my old friend Mr. Strachan-Davidson for the mag- 
nanimous way in which he has joined in inviting 
me to fill this office, and for the warm and cordial 
welcome he has given me. As I am compelled to 
be absent for some time to complete my work for © 
another University, it gives me great pleasure that 
the first act I have to perform as Master is to appoint 
him as my Vicegerent. : 

In the second place, let me say that I have at 
least one qualification to be Master of this College, — 
namely, that there can hardly be any man living who © 
owes more to it. Balliol College gave me the best © 
of teachers; for Jowett was my Tutor, and his — 
almost fatherly kindness has followed me ever since — 
the time when—not, I confess, without some feeling — 
of apprehension—I used to carry my essays and © 
compositions to his rooms for criticism. Balliol 
gave me also the best of friends; for in Green I 
found one whose brotherly sympathy and inspiring 
example has stimulated me, more than any 7 
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single influence, in the prosecution of my philo- 
sophical work. When I was an _ undergraduate, 
I had here the advantage of listening to prelections 
on scholarship by Riddell and by Archdeacon 
Palmer, whose name I am glad to find still associated 
with the College. I also heard lectures on scientific 
method from Henry Smith, a man whose mathe- 
matical genius could be appreciated only by the 
few, but whose bright intelligence and wit were a 
delight to all who knew him. And what to me, 
from the nature of my own studies, was of great 
importance, I had the opportunity of learning what 
is meant by a living study of history from the 
luminous and comprehensive teaching of Mr. 
Newman, who alone of my old teachers is still a 
Fellow of this College. Lastly, I may mention that, 
at the beginning of my career as a teacher, Balliol 
College gave me the best of my Pupils, among whom 
I need only name Mr. Strachan-Davidson and 
Mr. Abbott. 

In the Republic! Plato speaks of what a man owes 
to the Society that has educated him. To such a 
Society he is bound to pay his tpodeia; his dues of 
nurture; and the best way in which he can pay 
them is, Plato thinks, by doing something for the 
education of those who come after him. If I have 
to pay my dues of nurture to Balliol College, I am 
conscious that it will take me the whole exertion of 
whatever powers I possess for the rest of my life. 
And I can only say that, with all my heart and to 
the best of my ability, I am willing to pay them. 
So soon as IJ have discharged my remaining obliga- 
tions to Glasgow University, I hope to take my place 
along with the band of able teachers who conduct 
the studies of this College, and with them to do 
what I can to maintain the great tradition of liberal 
culture which it has inherited from Jowett and Henry 


1P, 520 B. 
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Smith, and the no less great tradition of philosophic 
teaching which it has inherited from Green and 
Nettleship.”’ 


B 


From an undated speech at a Balliol Gaude: 


““T have now the pleasant duty of proposing our ~ 
perennial toast: Floreat domus de Balliolo. We 
have great pleasure in welcoming back so many old 
and distinguished sons of Balliol. Your presence 
here is an indication that you do not wish your 
connexion with the College to become a mere memory, 
but that you still feel yourselves Balliolenses, and 
keep up a continuous interest in its life. In truth 
the College, as we have it in the great English Uni- 
versities, is a thing unique of its kind. It binds 
together the social and intellectual life, and mingles 
work with pleasure, in a way perhaps not paralleled 
in any other country. It is a little Republic, the 
ideal at least of which, as the ideal of Plato’s, is to 
exist zpos to ed Giv, for a complete human develop- 
ment, and which in that view does not forget to 
combine yuuvacruy with its movony, It gives its 
members the sense of belonging to a society with 
memories of a great past, and it prepares them by 
loyalty to the narrower community for a wider 
patriotism. It has often struck me during the last 
few years that whatever may be said against College 
life, it (like the public school) is a great nursery for 
public servants, and that it does much to create in — 
its members that temper, combining individual inde- 
pendence with trust in each other, which is the best 
tradition of our civil service. It has often also been 
brought to my notice that in one, who has had such 
an education, there is no motive to which one can ~ 
appeal with more certainty of response than the — 
sense of what is demanded of a representative of — 
the English nation, who may be called to maintain — . 
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the honour and justice of England in the face of 
other nations. There may be a higher motive than 
this, but it is a good basis, I think, for everything 
higher, and perhaps no wider motive would be quite 
healthy without this. Another good characteristic 
of College life I may mention. I think there is no 
place in the world where young men are able to 
feel more completely the joy of their youth. The 
text, ‘‘ Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth,” which 
by the way is the text of one of the late Master’s 
most remarkable sermons, is in no danger of being 
disobeyed here. The beauty of the place, the 
traditions of its old Colleges, the pleasure of the 
first taste of manly freedom, the opportunity for 
forming friendships with others upon whom, as upon 
ourselves, all the great interests of life, political and 
social, literary and scientific, are just opening up, 
the joys of the field and the river, the growing sense 
of their own powers, and the growing capacity of 
understanding and appreciating the powers of others : 
all these things—with the absence of the serious 
cares of existence—make the three or four years 
spent here a time of happiness that is keenly enjoyed, 
and the memory of which is cherished through life. 
I think also—if I may speak for a moment from the 
point of view of the teachers—there is no more 
interesting sight than to witness the development of 
' men under these influences. Especially in the last 
years before the Schools, when their work is _ be- 
ginning to be gathered to a focus, the minds of able 
young men often make such an astonishing start 
forward that you can almost see them growing. 
And I may add, it keeps one young to see it.”’ 


C 


Another Gaude speech, also undated (1899 ?): 


“Tt is my privilege to ask you to drink to our per- 
ennial toast: Floreat domus de Balliolo. Speaking 
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to those who for the most part were undergraduates 
here at a time when I was a professor in distant 
northern regions, I cannot exactly appeal to common 
memories of fellowship in work and enjoyment. 
But, though my early experiences of Balliol and 
Oxford belong to an earlier date than those of most 


of you—as far back as 1860—the unity and con- © 


tinuity of the life of the college has been such that 
Balliol men of one generation can feel many common 
sympathies with those of another. There was at 
both dates the same spirit in the college, and it was 
due to the same influences ; above all to the influ- 
ence of its last Head. One has heard of uncrowned 
kings, about whom there may be some difference of 
opinion, but it was not so with us. In my day 
Jowett was undoubtedly the uncrowned king of 
Balliol, and his influence was then perhaps as 
powerful and all-pervading as it ever became. 
Having had Jowett for tutor, I can only say for 
myself and for many of my contemporaries that we 
received from him an impression of marked indi- 
viduality and originality of character, of great 
freedom and purity of mind, and of singular devotion 
to public ends, which has been one of the most 
precious of our spiritual possessions. And those of 
us especially who afterwards became teachers had 
also set before them an ideal of education and 
educational work which has always been a great 
stimulus in all their efforts in teaching others. The 
secret of Jowett’s influence could only be fully 
appreciated by those who felt it, but it is a matter 
for congratulation that two distinguished members 


of the college have reared so adequate a memorial — 
to his name, a memorial which is now completed by — 


the publication of his Letters. 
And beside Jowett there are other great Balliol 
teachers who continued to influence the life of the 


1Life and Letters of B. Jowett, By Evelyn Abbott and Lewis — 


Campbell, 1897-1890. 
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college from my time to yours. I am afraid that 
before your day Newman had already taken from 
the college to give up to mankind those remarkable 
powers of philosophical exposition and_ historical 
criticism which are shown in his edition of the 
Politics of Aristotle. But you had still the genial 
presence of Henry Smith, whose great mathematical 
originality was only equalled by the brightness and 
fineness of his wit and his single-minded devotion 
to the service of the University. Another influence 
I must mention which in my time was only known 
to his intimate friends, but which in your day did 
as much as even that of Jowett to elevate the life 
of the college and to bring to bear upon its teaching 
the power of a deeply idealistic but at the same 
time thoroughly practical philosophy, viz. that of 
T. H. Green; and only second to it was that of the 
gentle, courageous spirit of Lewis Nettleship, who 
was afterwards his biographer, and did much to 
maintain the same tradition of efficient philosophical 
teaching in the college. 

These are the links that bound the life of the 
college in your time to the past. But I must not 
forget those who bind it to the present, though 
I cannot here speak with the same freedom. I shall 
not venture in the presence of two of them to say 
how much the college owed them and still owes to 
Mr. Strachan-Davidson, to Mr. Abbott, to the Baron 
de Paravicini and to Mr. Forbes. The first two, 
I am proud to remember, were for a short time my 
pupils ; and since I have returned to the college they 
have aided me by their advice and support in a 
way for which I shall always feel the deepest 
gratitude. 

It is through such influences as these that the same 
spirit has been maintained in the college from year 
to year, so that we might say, in the language of 
Wordsworth, that the days of Balliol are ‘ bound 
each to each by natural piety.’ 
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Of another link between the present and the past 
I am reminded by the presence of our illustrious 
guest, the recent Governor-General of India. The 
college has for many years given many of its most 
distinguished sons to the public service at home and 
in India. Some one said recently that at least a ~ 
sixth of the public service of India was composed — 
of Balliol men, and we all know that the last three 
Governors-General are members of the college.? It 
has thus been the privilege of the college to carry a 
step farther that education for public service which 
is begun, in many cases at least, in the great public 
schools of the country. It has been its work to 
widen by knowledge and soften by the influences of 
a larger social life that wholesome but perhaps 
somewhat barbaric sense of honour which the 
schoolboy brings with him to the University: 
seeking to make it grow into that devotion to public 
ends, that strong sense of justice and that patriotic 
desire to fulfil all the responsibilities of empire to 
those who are subjected to our rule, which is char- 
acteristic of our best public servants. I know how 
difficult the task is, and that to perform it perfectly 
is hardly possible even by our utmost efforts, but 
it is an ideal which the tutors of this college have, 
I know, always before them. And I think that, if 
some of us were ever inclined to forget it, we should 
be brought back to a sense of our duty by the practical 
sagacity and tried experience of Sir William Markby 
and by the virtue of that ancient Roman, the Dean. 

I ask you to drink in the loving cup which will 
be passed round to the prosperity of the College, 
Floreat domus de Balliolo.” 

1Lord Elgin, who retired after five years’ administration, in 
December 1808. 

*Lord Lansdowne, the Earl of Elgin and Lord Curzon. 
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to Caird, 78, 245. 
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Caird, 90 ff. 
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tribute to Caird, 248-249. 

Macdonald, J. M. M., 211. 

M'Gregor, Dr. A. B., 99. 

Mackenzie, Professor J. S., 57, 90, 
161, 238, 350; quoted, 251. 

Macleod, Dr. N., 9. 

M‘Quisten, A., 16. 

M‘Taggart, J. M. E., 188 ; his inter- 
pretation of Hegel, 196-197, 
237-238, 297-298, 353; quoted, 
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Marcus Aurelius, 224. 
Markby, Sir Wm., 129, 215, 376. 
Maurice, F. D., 40. 
Maurice, General, 226. 
Meredith, George, 216. 
Mitchell, Professor A. F., 19, 
Monism, 257. See Bradley, F. H. 
Monro, D. B., 16, 30. 


Moral Aspect of the Economic 
Problem, The, 326, 328. 
Moral Philosophy, III. Ch. 5; 


nature of the study, 52 ff. 
Muirhead, J. H., 90, 161. 
Miiller, Max, 150, 151, 335. 


Murray, Professor Gilbert, 228, 
344 N. 
Myers, E. J., 27. 
N. 
Naturalism in Ethics, 308, 300, 


314. 

Nettleship, Henry, 189. 

Nettleship, R. L., 127, 142, 375. 

Newman, Cardinal, 213-214. 

Newman, W. L., 27, 371, 375. 

New Realism, the, 57, 357 ff. 

Nichol, Professor J., 16, 21, 30, 47, 
48, 96, 114. 
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Nietzsche, 128. 
Novalis, 24. 
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Old Mortality Club, The, 30 ff. 
Optimism, 344. 
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Palmer, E. J., 223. 

Palmer, George, 17. 

Palmerston, Lord, 35. 

Papillon, Canon T. L., 27; 
pressions of Caird, 28, 38-39. 

Paravicini, F. de., 233, 375. 

Parmenides, 351. 

Pascal, 213, 353. 
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Paul, St., 343. 

Personal Idealism, and the Philo- 
sophy of Caird, 351 ff. 
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DQ A277 nOes 
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Plato, 70, 139, 167, 196, 211, 218, 
229, 251, 262-2, 287-8, 313, 318-9, 
351, 362, 371. 

Plotinus, 139, 219, 231, 251, 259. 

Pluralism, 358 ff. 

Poetry and Philosophy, 245, 254. 

Poincaré, Henri, 300. 
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distinctions, 149 .; his views on 
Boer War, 153-154, 231 ; his con- 
ception of freedom, 325; of the 
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Positivism, 266 ff. 

Pragmatism, 57, 351 ff. 
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90, 161, 191, 270; Caird on his 
Hegelianism and Personality, 188. 

Problem of Philosophy at the Present 
Time, The, quoted, 260, 266. 

Purves, John, 26, 28. 
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100. 


R, 
Radical Empiricism, 357. 
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186, 

Reid, Thomas, 48, 87, 88, 270. 
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his influence on Christian thought, 
70; central place of Religion or 
Caird, 65, 255 ff.; modern, con- 
trasted with ancient, 263 ; Caird’s 
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236, 242. 

Renan, E., 239. 

Revolution and Evolution, 330. 
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Ritschl, 240, 242. 

Rogers, Miss, 150. 

Ross, J- M., 27. 

Rousseau, J. J., 319, 323, 326. 
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Saint-Simon, 326. 

Sanday, Canon, 27. 

Scepticism, 273, 274. 
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Schiller, 24. 

Schiller, Dr. F. C.S., 272, 1733, 278: 
201, 202, 351. 

Schopenhauer, 128, 355. 
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290 ff. 
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Self-Consciousness, Caird’s doctrine 
of, as the key to the nature of 
reality, 281 ff., 321, 322, 352. 

Service, Dr. John, 17. 
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Sidgwick, Miss E., 145. 

Slack, Dr., 195. 

Slack, Miss E., 175, 185, 208. 

Smart, Professor, 90. 
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Smith, A. L., 233-4. 
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Smith, Henry, 371, 375. 
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tribute to Caird, 142, 159. 
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Urquhart, F. F., 216. 
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Young, Professor John, 96, 98. 
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